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A  Quarter  Century 
of  German  Literature 


By  ERNST  KREUDER  and  CARL 
MUMM 

IN  the  summer  of  1928,  a  small  group  of 
young  writers,  including  the  authors  of 
this  article*,  issued  from  Darmstadt  a 
literary  manifesto.  We  respectfully  dis¬ 
owned  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  the  “mould¬ 
ers  of  myths,”  Alfred  Mombert  and  Theo¬ 
dor  Diiiibler,  the  pathetic  experiments  of  an 
all-too-optimistic  Expressionism,  and  en¬ 
dorsed,  much  like  the  contemporary  French 
Surrealists,  Tiefenpsychologic,  the  “geology 
of  the  ego,”  and  such  creative  works  as  at 
that  time  seemed  to  us  exemplary:  Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s  Till  Eulenspiegel  (1928), 
Herman  Hesse’s  Der  Steppenwolf  (1927) 
and  Alfred  Ddblin’s  Manas.  Of  Gottfried 
Benn  we  said  that  he  had  surpassed  the  “old 
dismemberment  of  the  cerebral”  by  “re¬ 
deeming  melancholy.”  We  had  read  the 
dramas  of  Hans  Henny  Jahnn  (his  1,000- 
page  novel  Perrudja  was  to  appear  in  1929), 
and  recognized  that  here  was  a  poet  who 
had  penetrated  most  deeply  into  the  abysses 
of  the  human  soul.  In  the  realm  of  cultural 
I'Mditics  we  took  issue  with  the  “activist” 
Kurt  Hiller,  who  had  advised  the  young 
generation  to  make  history  instead  of  writ¬ 
ing  pf)cms  (“lieber  Geschichte  zu  machen 
als  Gcdichte”)  because  he  believed  that  even 
bad  history  was  more  fruitful  than  good 
verse.  In  their  manifesto,  the  25-year-old 
unknown  literature-candidates  commented 
on  this  as  follows:  “We  gladly  leave  the  bad 

•  This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  situation  and 
evolution  of  the  world's  various  national  literatures 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years. — The  Editors. 


“In  dcr  Sphare  dcs  Crcschchcns,  das  uber 
das  Schicksal  dcr  Mcnschheit  entscheidet, 
bestcht  die  Wirklichkeit  in  den  Gesinnun- 
gen,  nicht  in  den  vorgefundenen  ausseren 
Tatsachen.”  Albert  Schweitzer 

history  to  Messrs.  Hitler,  LudendoriT  and 
Mussolini,  knowing  that  good  history  is  in 
g(X)d  hands  with  the  Pacifists  and  the  Pan- 
Euro{>eans.” 

“Gladly”  was  ironical  exaggeration,  in¬ 
deed.  But  our  endorsement  of  Hauptmann, 
Hesse  and  Doblin  came  from  our  hearts. 
Till  Eulenspiegel  was  followed  by  Das 
Meerwunder  and,  later  on,  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Iphigenia  tetralogy.  After  Der  Step- 
penu'olf  came  the  magical  Morgenland- 
fahrt  and  the  masterful  Das  Glasperlen- 
spiel.  And  after  Manas  we  were  given  Ber¬ 
lin  Alexanderplatz,  which  gained  fame  far 
beyond  the  German  borders,  and  the  3-vol- 
ume  novel  November  1918. 

The  youngest  and  most  radical  among 
the  great  admonishers,  Hans  Henny  Jahnn, 
increasingly  revealed  himself  as  a  writer  of 
Eurojiean  rank:  Long  before  Jean-Paul  Sar¬ 
tre  he  gave  us  Strasseneef^e  (1931),  the 
drama  of  the  tragic  race  conflict;  long  l)e- 
fore  Jean  Anouilh’s  plays,  ap[)eared  his 
Medea  (1925),  classic  tragedy  in  modern 
dress,  and  his  Perrudja  is  still  today  a 
standard  work  of  epic  [Krspicuity  and  lin¬ 
guistic  art. 

The  literature  of  the  pre-Nazi  years 
(1927-^^)  may  best  be  considered  under 
three  characteristic  catch-words:  departure, 
abundance,  and  superabundance. 
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Departure:  Literary  Expressionism 

(liecher,  Benn,  Edschmicl,  Zeeh,  et  al.)  had 
preceded  it.  Literary  Dadaism  (Ball,  Huel- 
senbeck,  Tzara,  ct  al.)  had  passed.  The  sur¬ 
veyors  of  literary  criticism  had  fixed  their 
trigonometrical  p<»ints.  In  lyric  poetry,  these 
were  Stefan  Getjrge,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke, 
CJeorg  Heym,  Gerjrg  Trakl,  Theodor  Daub- 
Icr,  Gottfried  Benn  and  Bert  Brecht. 

The  year  1926  witnessed  the  founding  of 
the  Poetry  Section  of  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Arts  in  Berlin.  Among  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers  were  Hermann  Hesse,  Ricarda  Huch, 
(leorg  Kaiser,  Oskar  Loerke,  Heinrich 
Mann,  Thomas  Mann,  Arno  Holz,  Walter 
von  Molo,  Jakob  Wassermann  and  Franz 
Werfel.  In  192H  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
ThefKlor  Daubler,  Alfred  Doblin,  Leon¬ 
hard  Frank,  Alfred  Momhert  and  Fritz  von 
Unruh  were  elected  to  membership. 

At  that  time,  Hermann  Hesse’s  Demian 
(1919),  Thomas  Mann’s  Der  Zauherherg 
(1924),  and  Alfred  Doblin’s  Die  drei 
Spriinge  des  Wang-lun  (1915)  and  Berge, 
Meere  ttnd  Giganten  (1924)  were  the  acme 
of  German  novel  writing  and  represented 
a  literary  agens  of  high  caliber.  Kafka’s 
great  novels  (he  died  in  1924,  at  the  age  of 
ff)rty-one)  Der  Prozess  and  Das  Schloss 
were  already  published;  Bert  Brecht’s 
Dreigroschenoper  became  the  dramatic  hit 
of  the  late  Twenties.  Among  the  host  of 
literary  periodicals,  publisher  S.  Fischer’s 
Die  Neue  Rundschati,  and  Die  Literarische 
Welt,  edited  by  Willy  Haas,  were  the  best 
known. 

In  the  face  of  an  unprecedented  literary 
prwluction  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  remain  constantly  informed.  Fiction  es- 
[xrcially  expanded  in  a  way  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  sans  pared  in  German  letters.  There 
was  steady  and  continuous  progress.  Since 
the  expressional  discoveries  of  creative  Ex¬ 
pressionism,  the  literary  formulas  “apoca¬ 
lyptic,”  “eschatological,”  “orphic,”  and 
“mythical”  became  part  of  the  literary 
vocabulary  (like  today  “surrealistic”  and 
“existentialistic”).  The  black-covered  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Kurt  Wolff  Verlag,  Der 


Jiingste  Tag,  and  the  series  Die  Silhergdule 
of  publisher  Paul  Stegemann,  were  among 
the  unforgettable  publishing  “hauls”  of 
those  years  of  literary  renascence. 

Abundance  :  Horror  vacui — everyone 
seemed  fearful  of  slackening,  stagnation, 
mere  imitation,  repetition,  marking  time. 
Yet  things  still  were  moving  ahead.  Lit¬ 
erary  creation  pulsated  through  the  social- 
[K>litical  realm  and  illuminated  it.  Even  if 
an  author  of  European  stature  did  not  earn 
more  than  975  marks  in  fifteen  years  (as 
Gottfried  Benn  once  figured  in  Summa 
Summarum),  he  was  not  refused  high  rec¬ 
ognition,  both  in  his  homeland  and  abroad. 
And  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  literary  sen¬ 
sation  when  Benn  took  the  microphone  or 
published  a  new  essay  in  Die  Neue  Rund¬ 
schau,  or  delivered  the  funeral  address  at 
the  grave  of  his  friend  Klabund  (1928), 
of  which  a  gramophone  record  was  made 
later. 

Literature,  then,  fiction,  as  an  economi¬ 
cally  supporting  element  of  life?  In  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  those  years,  this  was  a  unique 
phenomenon.  It  was  possible  for  an  un¬ 
known  student  from  Gross-Gerau  near 
Darmstadt  to  become  overnight  a  famous 
writer,  with  large  royalties,  and  translated 
into  seventeen  languages:  Ernst  Glaser 
with  his  first  novel,  Jahrgang  1902  (1928). 
And  with  the  help  of  the  practical  facilities 
of  radio,  which  developed  rapidly  during 
this  period,  there  was  every  chance  that  in 
Germany  too,  at  long  last,  there  could  be 
formed  what  France  and  England  had  long 
possessed :  a  literary  intelligence  and  an  in¬ 
telligent  literature  as  politically  and  socio¬ 
logically  operative  forces,  an  intelligentsia 
with  persistent  effect,  both  as  to  width  and 
depth,  that  might  have  been  able  to  check¬ 
mate  the  Nazi  propaganda  which  exploited 
the  shortness  of  memory,  the  lack  of  taste, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  populace. 

For  instance,  was  Frank  Thiess  not  heard 
when  he  addressed  the  young  generation? 
As  exponent  of  his  time  (his  novel  Die 
Verdammten,  published  in  1922,  had 
reached  200,000  copies  by  1932)  he  enjoyed 
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the  favor  of  the  public  and  the  approval  of 
the  younger  generation.  Yes,  there  were 
pure  models,  “preaching  in  the  desert.” 
Were  they  only  heard,  and  then  forgotten.^ 
There  was  Albert  Schweitzer,  endorsed  by 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
There  was  Rudolf  Steiner,  backed  by  the 
influential  organizations  Anthroposophi- 
sche  Gesellschaft  and  Christengemcin- 
schaft.  There  was  Martin  Buber,  whose 
magical-mystical  lxK)ks  were  published  by 
the  Insel-Verlag  {Das  verborgene  IJcht, 
1924;  Die  chassulischen  Bucher,  1928),  who 
held  a  chair  at  the  University  of  Frankfurt. 
And  these  are  only  three  names  among 
many. 

Super abitndance:  Very  early  one  noticed 
suspicious  symptoms.  The  excellent  medi¬ 
ocre  supplanted  the  rare,  the  superlative. 
An  epic  masterpiece  like  Alhrecht  Schaef¬ 
fer’s  Helianth  (3  vols.,  1920)  remained 
practically  unknown  to  many  who  ought 
to  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  this  in¬ 
comparable  novel.  A  similar  fate  befell  the 
Austrian  Robert  Musil’s  secular  novel  Der 
Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  published  in  1930:  a  work 
now  comprising  over  1,600  pages  of  the 
most  subtle  prose,  reissued  in  a  new  edition 
by  Rowohlt  in  1953,  and  which  only  today 
is  given  the  recognition  previously  refused 
it.  Musil  died  in  1942,  a  refugee,  poor  and 
almost  forgotten.  Even  the  genius  Kafka 
remained  almost  tmknown  until  his  death. 
And  Hugo  Ball’s  unique  Zur  Kritil{  der 
deutschen  Intelligenz  was  read  by  only  a 
few. 

Oversafuration  ?  Literary  schools,  “isms” 
and  ideologies,  excessive  book  production, 
intrigues  for  recognition  and  lucrative  posi¬ 
tions — the  cunning  ones  wrote  more  “excit¬ 
ingly”  than  the  scrupulous — while  the 
philistines  banded  together  and,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  infamous  Machtergreifung,  shouted 
against  modern  art:  Whatever  was  not  in¬ 
artistic  was  already  considered  as  “degen¬ 
erate  art;”  whatever  was  not  teutsch  to  the 
bone,  staunchly  sentimental,  was  consid¬ 
ered  artistic  treason.  .  .  . 


To  be  sure,  we  still  had  Neo-Realism 
(Neue  Sachlichkcit),  the  realism  of  report¬ 
ing,  but — in  spite  of  Kafka! — no  German 
Surrealism.  Albrecht  Schaeffer,  reading 
from  his  epic  works  in  a  Rhineland  city, 
was  vulgarly  abused  by  alcohol-stimulated 
members  of  the  IcKal  literary  circle  for  his 
“lack  of  national  convictions.” 


1933:  The  impatient,  disoriented,  aim¬ 
lessly  emancipated,  the  half-educated, 
power-greedy  and  disgruntled,  scenting 
Sf)mething  “new,”  allied  themselves  with 
the  stirred-up  masses  and  found  their 
ideological  home  in  the  “Third  Reich.” 
Civic  rights  and  constitutional  guarantees 
were  shattered;  the  marching  step  of 
brown-shirted  sadists  and  beer-louts  drove 
the  conscientious  into  exile.  Then  began  a 
via  dolorosa  such  as  centuries  of  cultural 
history  had  not  witnessed. 

Only  because  there  still  existed  in  the 
Western  countries  that  literary  intelligent¬ 
sia  already  referred  to  as  a  srKiological  real¬ 
ity,  did  the  banned  and  persecuted  of  the 
Emigration  find  help  and  asylum.  Future 
historians  will  have  to  take  note  of  this 
striking  phenomenon,  notwithstanding  all 
complaints  regarding  the  insufficiency  of 
this  aid  in  many  instances.  That  scientists, 
politically  prominent  figures,  and  members 
of  the  clergy  were  helped  by  congenial  or¬ 
ganizations  and  churches  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  But  it  could  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
have  been  expected  that  wide  strata  in  the 
free  world,  touched  or  erlucated  by  such 
spirits  as  Huxley,  Gide  and  Valerv,  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  destinies  of  those  Ger¬ 
man  writers  and  pr)ets  who  had  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  their  work,  and 
thus  to  their  “individual  perfection,”  un¬ 
folding  the  banner  of  absfflute  liberty,  so  to 
speak,  in  empty  air. 

Great  Eimelganger  thus  found  the  cour¬ 
age  and  strength  to  tear  down  all  bridges 
behind  them,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them¬ 
selves  even  more  rigorously  than  before  and 
to  reach  in  their  wf)rks  a  perfection  which 
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they  might  never  have  attained  without 
these  dangerous  and  bitterest  of  all  “limit”- 
ex|)eriences.  Thus  Thf)mas  Mann,  leaving 
iK-hind  all  mere  playfulness,  mere  virtuosity 
and  coquettish  trifling,  wrote  in  his  Dol^tor 
i'austus  a  phenomenology  not  f)nly  of  the 
genius  hut  also  of  the  radically  evil,  the 
Satanic;  and  Franz  Wcrfel  cr>mplete<l  short¬ 
ly  l>efore  his  death  his  most  im{X)rtant  opus, 
the  iKtvel  Stern  der  Ungehorenen. 

'I'liomas  Mann  and  Franz  Werfel:  two 
of  the  some  two  hundred  fifty  German 
writers  who  succeeded  in  leaving  in  time 
the  “domain  of  the  barbarians.”  This  figure 
and  this  cjuotation  are  from  Richard 
Drews’s  and  Alfred  Kantorowicz’s  Verbo- 
ten  und  Verhrannt  (1947).  Romain  Rol- 
land  had  written  to  the  latter:  “All  of  the 
(Jermany  we  love  and  venerate  is  in  your 
camp.  ...  I  am  sure  you  will  win.  Keep 
up  your  courage!  The  future  will  remember 
your  example  and  will  honor  it.”  Kantoro- 
wicz  adds:  “This  camp  comprises  the  outer 
and  the  inner  Fmigration,  all  German  writ¬ 
ers,  wherever  they  were,  who  were  not  syn¬ 
chronized  to  the  standards  of  Gf)cbbels’s 
Ministry  of  Propaganda,  all  those  who  for 
the  sake  of  freedom  of  thought  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  letters  went  into  exile  or  into  the 
catacombs  in  CJermany.” 

And  may  we  add  that  since  then  and 
henceforth  we  believe,  like  all  European 
friends  of  the  lil>erty  of  the  spirit  and  the 
works  of  art,  in  the  true  “preachers  in  the 
desert,”  the  great  masters  of  anticipation, 
the  unshakable  monitors  enabled  by  crea¬ 
tive  imagination  not  only  to  foresee  infalli¬ 
bly  what  was  threatening  and  aiming  but 
also  tf)  embody  it  in  prophetic  creation.  We 
are  proud  that  German-language  authors 
were  such  gocxl  Europeans.  We  find  them 
in  all  camps,  their  spiritual  lineage  stretches 
from  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Hugo  Ball 
through  Cicorg  Heym,  Georg  Trakl  and 
Alfred  Wolfenstcin  to  Alfred  Ddblin, 
Franz  Wcrfel  and  Hans  Hcnny  Jahnn. 

In  view  of  these  brilliant  achievements  it 
is  all  the  more  astonishing  that  contempo¬ 
rary  apologists  for  a  certain  literary  lack  of 


imagination  recommend  to  us  under  the 
misleading  term  “Na>-Rcalism”  a  literature 
of  reporting  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
it  always  hobbles  behind  the  events.  The 
enemies  of  European  individualism  and 
humanism  knew  better,  in  their  own  way. 
They  had  within  their  ranks — and  today 
have  them  again — litcrarily  adroit  and  cul- 
tural-politically  very  active  icebreakers  and 
animators,  who  have  done  and  will  again 
do  their  job  thr)roughly  when  the  practical 
consequences  materialize  after  a  long  theo¬ 
retical  preparation.  It  is  one  of  Thomas 
Mann’s  great  merits  to  have  jx)intcd  to  this 
probably  chronic  epidemic  within  German 
cultural  life,  in  the  Munich  chapters  of  his 
Dol{tor  Faustus.  In  that  Schwabing  clique 
one  found  in  the  years  he  describes  such 
completely  unlike  figures  as  Josef  Nadler 
and  Karl  Wolfskchl.  They  embraced  that 
brand  of  somber  sr)phistication  and  ideo¬ 
logical  idolizing  of  history  which  later 
triumphed  in  the  fatally  brilliant  essays  in 
which  Gottfried  Henn,  in  19^^,  celebrated 
the  “German  renovation.”  “Unprejudiced” 
historians  and  “objective”  experts  certified 
that  history  was  now  on  its  way  to  eliminate 
the  old  bourgeois  liberalism  with  its  Frei- 
heitsfimmel  in  order  to  create  a  grandiose 
new  type:  the  tough,  truly  soldier-like 
worker. 

Far  from  the  profoundest  but  probably 
the  most  militant  and  therefore  most  effi¬ 
cient  pacemaker  of  this  aristocratism  with 
its  “master”  pose  was  Ernst  Jiinger,  author 
and  inventor  of  “The  Total  Mobilization” 
(1931).  His  lxx)k  Blatter  und  Steine  (1954) 
features  the  aphorism:  “The  abolition  of 
torture  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  diminish¬ 
ing  vitality.”  This  “aristocratism”  without 
sentiment  is  indeed  above  all  Humanitdts- 
Duselei;  it  is  “brazenly”  vitalistic.  Its 
“truths”  soon  proved  themselves  in  bar¬ 
barian  practice:  “Vitality”  increased  again, 
for  torture  was  restored  in  prisons  and  con¬ 
centration  camps. 

To  be  sure,  Jiinger  later  on,  and  not  with¬ 
out  courage,  has  twisted  the  most  sensitive 
Nazi  lion’s  tail.  He,  too,  “emigrated  into 
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the  Wchrmacht”  (Benn)  and  spent  “dan¬ 
gerous”  years  with  the  General  StafT  at 
Paris,  about  which  {)criod  he  reported  ex¬ 
tensively  in  his  Strahlungen  (1949).  In  his 
Dcr  Geist  in  der  Despotic  (1953)  Peter  de 
Mendelssohn  comments  on  Jiingcr’s  Strah- 
lungen :  “When  everything  is  said  and  done 
there  is  sr)mething  tremendously  German 
in  this  writing,  in  this  kaleidoscopic  alter¬ 
nation  of  lucidity  and  nebulosity,  of  bird’s 
view  and  worm’s  perspective,  of  platitude 
and  utter  pomposity.”  This  snobbish  aes¬ 
theticism  which  confuses  style  with  manner¬ 
ism  has  become  increasingly  popular  in 
Ciermany  since  Stefan  George. 

Along  with  the  true  pioneers  and  sjwkes- 
men  of  anti-humanistic  militarism,  na¬ 
tionalism  and  aristocratism  there  “awoke” 
also  the  hosts  of  unscrupulous  profiteers 
and  camp-followers  who  were  incompetent 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  own.  Some  few 
of  the  good-natured,  who  had  a  reputation 
and  kept  their  distance,  were  cleverly 
courted,  in  application  of  a  “system  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments.”  As  you  can  read 
in  Carossa’s  “life  confession,”  the  firm  and 
yet  calm  Unglciche  Wcltcn  (1951),  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  irreconciliable  enemies  of  the  po¬ 
litical  system  was  occasionally  part  of  the 
“rewards.”  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer,  author  of 
the  Spinoza  novel  Amordci  (1908),  entered 
Rosenlierg’s  office  as  a  profiteer.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  schollcngchunden  profundity  of  the 
Blut  und  Boden  novels  was  particularly 
patronized  whenever  the  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult-to-read  style  of  a  particular  author  pre¬ 
vented  a  wide  dissemination  of  his  work. 
This  absolutely  unique  and  utterly  inartis¬ 
tic  prize-winning  literature  of  the  Nazis 
was  without  precedent:  “soil-proud”  [peas¬ 
ants;  pompously  talkative,  race-conscious 
thanes  of  earlier  times,  riding  against  the 
East;  and  dcutschglaubig  foes  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  were  polished  into  epic  brilliance  or 
put  on  the  stage  in  convulsive  “fighter” 
dramas. 

Even  today  there  are  otherwise  well- 
meaning  foreign  critics  who  still  think  that 


the  dreadful  events  of  the  past  have  made 
significant  literature  in  postwar  Cicrmany 
impossible,  and  that  this  literature  since 
that  time  has  been  condemned  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  provincial  misery.  This  impression 
is  not  entirely  unjustified  insofar  as  we  still 
do  not  have  a  truly  adequate  literary  criti¬ 
cism;  book  reviewing  in  Germany  today  is 
still  left,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  to  the 
whims  of  often  unimportant  but  bound¬ 
lessly  conceited  reviewers  who  lack  a  supra¬ 
national,  world-conscious  scale  of  values. 
Most  of  these  were  utterly  unknown  before; 
they  come  from  the  intellectual  no-man’s 
land  of  the  Third  Reich  which  swallowed 
or  s[X)iled  their  youth  and  deprived  them  of 
such  great  models  as  the  literary  world 
abroad  possessed  practically  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  A  similar  situation  prevails  in  re¬ 
gard  to  many  of  ttxlay’s  publishers’  readers. 
But  the  judgment  of  these  foreign  critics  be¬ 
comes  entirely  misleading  where  works  of 
artistic  value  do  exist,  works  which  orig¬ 
inated  not  only  in  spite  of  the  worst  years 
after  the  collapse,  but  exactly  because  of  the 
now  clearly  discernible  eschatological  situa¬ 
tion  of  Europe  and  modern  Man. 

If  it  is  true  that  Kafka  and  Huxley  in 
brilliant  fantasies  have  constructed  “mcxl- 
els”  whose  convincing  many-shadedness 
cannot  be  exhausted  by  even  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  comments,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
for  instance,  the  culture-Utopia  of  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse’s  Das  Glasperlenspiel  which 
pushes  to  extreme  limits  the  purification 
and  ennobling  of  Man  through  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  represents  an  epic  masterpiece,  stylisti¬ 
cally  as  well  as  imaginatively.  Not  less  artful 
is  the  epic  Sachlichk^eit  with  which  Her¬ 
mann  Kasack  in  his  Die  Stadt  hinter  dem 
Strom  (1947)  projected  the  indestruc¬ 
tible,  beneficent,  harmonizing  universal 
forces  within  Man  and  Reality  behind  the 
facade  of  the  absurdity  of  his  world  of 
lemures.  (This  aspect  of  this  important  nov¬ 
el  has  been  too  frequently  overlooked.)  And 
when  two  essentially  different  but  equally 
conscientious  experts  in  the  intellectual  life, 
the  conservative  poet  Rudolf  Alexander 
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Schrricdcr  and  the  political  analyst  and  es¬ 
sayist  Peter  de  Mendelsst>hn  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  endorse  Werfel’s  Stern  der  Unge- 
borenen,  this  imaginatively  most  daring 
and  most  satirically  radical  of  all  contem¬ 
porary  Utopias,  one  may  be  assured  that 
Werfel’s  fK)etic  legacy  will  brilliantly  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  present  phase  of  embarrassed 
silence  and  the  malignant  reproaches  of 
pedantic  penny-a-line  literati.  His  cosmic 
visions,  his  astral  epic  arc  reminiscent  of  the 
csrrtcric  works  of  such  prophets  as  William 
Blake  and  Kmanucl  Swedenborg  and  will 
outlast  the  ephemeral  literary  products  and 
Reportagen  of  the  mere  time-servers. 


There  arc  today,  not  in  Germany  alone, 
and  even  outside  the  competent  academic 
seminars,  readers  who  have  enjoyed  Grim- 
tnclshausen’s  Simplicissimus  not  only  in  an 
abridged  version  and  who  arc  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Balzac,  Zola,  and  Tolstoy. 
Such  readers  may  rightfully  ask  with 
Thomas  Mann:  Is  there  really  no  living 
younger  author  with  true  epic  breath,  with 
all-embracing  creative  p)wcr  able  to  master 
“world  matter,”  including  contemporary 
material.^  We  know  literary  historians  who 
consider  this  asserted  loss  of  epic  power  as 
a  symptom  of  the  present  age  and  refer  to 
significant  living  novelists  as  mere  dis¬ 
guised  lyric  poets  and  monomaniac  dcclaim- 
crs.  Can  three-  or  four-volume  novels  with¬ 
out  empty  spots  not  convince  them  of  their 
error We  have  mentioned  Dtiblin’s  No¬ 
vember  1918  and  Hans  Hcnny  Jahnn’s 
FIuss  ohne  Ufer.  We  neither  share  Ddblin’s 
sympathy  for  Karl  Liebknccht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg  nor  do  we  consider  his  syn¬ 
thesis  of  radical  Socialism  and  mystic 
Catholicism  the  summit  of  wisdom,  but 
these  mental  reservations  do  not  prevent  us 
from  recognizing  the  seriousness  and  depth 
of  his  poetic  concern  and  from  admiring 
the  prophetic  many-sidedness  of  his  work. 

Today  we  also  understand  what  led  him 
to  Catholicism.  Ddblin  recognized  as  few 
others  did  the  nearly  absurd  insufficiency  of 


a  Weltbild  essentially  based  on  the  natural 
sciences  (he  called  it  Naturismus)  and  of  a 
basic  psychology  intent  on  reducing  to  the 
level  of  everyone’s  more  or  less  trivial  in¬ 
stincts  even  the  decisive  metaphysical  ten¬ 
sions  between  Gof)d  and  Evil,  Lrwe  and 
Hatred,  Angels  and  Demons.  Doblin  is 
aware  of  a  complex  reality,  and  thus  of  the 
reality  of  the  so-called  ulterior  life.  He 
knows  that  the  individual,  not  to  mention 
the  masses,  spends  a  lifetime  within  the 
field  of  action  of  invisible  forces.  Not  unlike 
the  novels  of  the  much-too-little-known 
great  British  novelist  John  (>)wper  Powys, 
Dbblin’s  works  are  demonstrations  of  a 
new,  immeasurably  expanded  and  deep¬ 
ened  image  of  reality  within  which  strug¬ 
gles  for  power  and  economic  calamities 
have  only  a  secondary  role. 

Doblin  was  always  fond  of  “facts”;  we 
know  that  he  made  extensive  studies  in  the 
field  of  contemporary  history  in  order  to 
master  the  tremendous  material  of  his  epic 
of  the  German  Revolution  of  1918.  Hans 
Henny  Jahnn,  on  the  contrary,  studied  the 
maps  of  the  continents  and  oceans  and  read 
geographical,  musicological  and  physiologi¬ 
cal  specialized  writings  in  order  to  saturate 
himself  with  “world  matter”  for  his  novel 
FIuss  ohne  Ufer.  While  Ddblin  jxirtrays  in 
his  novel,  not  so  much  the  single  individual 
but  man  within  the  mass,  Jahnn  specificallv 
projects  the  isolated,  disengaged  individual, 
the  lonely  genius  who  encounters  elemen¬ 
tary  reality  without  outside  help,  without 
mediation,  free  from  conventions  and 
ideologies.  His  work  is  devoid  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  contem[X)rary  historv,  and  much 
like  Moby  Dic^  (of  which  it  is  in  many  re¬ 
gards  reminiscent)  it  will  easily  outlast  the 
so-called  topical  literature  reflecting  today’s 
public  questions.  Jahnn’s  bfx)ks  contain  a 
radical  doctrine  of  Man,  an  anthrop)logy 
demonstrating  in  ever  new  variations  the 
root  of  the  matter:  Man’s  tragic  existence. 
That  this  zoon  politi^on  is  condemned  to 
fail  because  it  is  placed  within  pitiless 
power-constellations  is  revealed  in  his  last 
tragedy.  Spur  des  dunklen  Engels. 
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In  our  opinion  there  is  only  one  other 
modern  drama  which  investigates  the  tragic 
frontiers  of  human  existence  in  similarly 
uncompromising  fashion:  Ernst  Harlach’s 
Der  Graf  von  Ratzeburg.  Egon  Vietta  was 
right  in  pointing  out  the  inner  relationship 
of  this  religious  confession  with  Martin 
Heidegger’s  meditations  which  originated 
much  later.  Both  ponderers  had  perfected, 
decades  ago,  a  completely  original  style  of 
expression  which  enabled  them  to  brcK)d 
over  the  ultimates  without  being  bound  by 
a  rational  science  or  by  theological  dogma¬ 
tism.  In  comparison  with  Heidegger,  Bar¬ 
lach  is  both  earlier  and  more  poetic:  He 
shapes  where  Heidegger  only  formulates. 
From  the  political  viewpoint,  Barlach  is  the 
purer,  greater  as  man  and  creative  artist. 

The  last-mentioned  names  reveal  the 
specifically  German  contribution  to  present- 
day  literature.  What  fascinated  so  absrdute- 
ly  liberal-minded  a  representative  of  the 
younger  literary  generation  as  Klaus  Mann 
with  Gottfried  Benn’s  poems  before  19^5 
was  the  new  “sound”  of  Benn’s  lyrics,  the 
immediately  convincing  and  musical  effect 
of  his  style.  Metrically  and  philosophically 
oriented  reforms  (like,  for  instance,  those  of 
Arno  Holz  and  Stefan  George)  could  not 
be  permanently  successful.  The  new  lyric 
style  in  Germany  was  daring  and  oddly 
conservative  at  the  same  time.  Verses  and 
strophes  were  built  as  they  had  been — in  his 
lyric  diction  Benn  is  often  reminiscent  of 
the  Droste  —  rhyme  prevailed  almost 
throughout,  and  yet  utterly  new  qualities 
of  expression  were  achieved.  These  lyric 
poets  restored  the  inner  tone  to  the  pt>etic 
language.  This  holds  true  for  the  older  ones 
among  them  (Friedrich  Schnack,  Oskar 
Loerke,  Wilhelm  Lehmann)  as  well  as  for 
the  younger  poets  (Elisabeth  Langgiisser, 
Oda  Schaefer,  Horst  Lange,  Karl  Krolow, 
Hanns  Ulbricht). 

Wir  sind  Weltzcrstreutc, 

Schwarzer  Magier  Bcutc, 

Rot  mit  Hass  bcsudclt  und  mit  Blut. 

Bei  den  Ungercchten, 

Die  die  Seele  knechten, 

Schwand  dahin  das  eingeborne  Gut. 


These  verses  by  Friedrich  Schnack  from 
Das  hlaue  Geisterhaus  (1924)  could  be  the 
motto  of  an  entire  group  of  German  lyrists: 
They  created  an  oracular  lyric  which  was 
musically  imaginative.  They  became  ma¬ 
gicians  of  language  again,  they  aspired  to 
reveal  new,  hitherto  uncomprehended  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  world’s  mystery.  They  dedicated 
their  lines  to  the  art  of  forever  mysterious 
expression.  What  attracts  them  is  not  the 
fierishable  reality  of  impressions  but  a  di¬ 
mension  of  depth  on  yonder  side  of  the 
empirically  experienceable  and  categorially 
measurable  world.  In  his  book  Z  wise  hen 
Oben  und  Unten  (1947),  Fr^nz  Werfel 
formulated  this  creative  concern:  “Auch 
echte  Poesie  kann  sich  nur  aus  der  naiven 
Gefuhlsiiberzeugung  vom  Scheitel  bis  zur 
Sohle  entwickeln,  dass  alles  Diesseits  sal^ral 
ist,  weil  es  aus  dem  Jenseits  stammt.”  One 
could  replace  the  theologically  encumbered 
term  Jenseits  by  the  formula  “irrational, 
metaphysical  reality.” 

This  group  of  modern  poets  becomes 
more  distinct  if  we  separate  out  three  ten¬ 
dencies: 

1.  A  bent  toward  elementary  reality,  with 
Wilhelm  Lehmann,  Karl  Krolow,  Oda 
Schaefer,  Horst  Lange  and  Hanns  Ulbricht. 

2.  A  bent  toward  a  symbolism  striving  to 
integrate  not  only  nature  but  human  exist¬ 
ence  in  its  loneliness,  with  Gottfried  Benn, 
Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz,  Hans  Egon  Holt- 
husen  (and  Stefan  Hermlin  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  (Communist  doctrinaire). 

4.  A  bent  toward  philosophical  as  well 
as  imaginative  interpretation  of  existence 
and  revival  of  conscience,  with  Hermann 
Kasack,  Werner  Bergengruen,  Reinhold 
Schneider,  Martin  Kessel,  Rudolf  Alexan¬ 
der  Schrr)eder,  et  al. 

These  three  groups  may  best  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  follows: 

a)  The  poets  of  the  first  group,  in  view 
of  their  concern  with  elementary  reality  and 
a  cosmos  pregnant  with  mystery,  are  little 
interested  in  the  earthly  fate  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  his  problematic  and  tragic  exist¬ 
ence.  In  this  poetry,  Man  definitely  is  no 
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longer  the  measure  of  all  things:  This  place 
is  taken  by  Heaven  and  Earth  in  their 
omens  and  apparitions.  Their  attitude  re¬ 
mains  contemplative,  undogmatically  pious, 
ranging  from  timid  reverence  to  deeply 
stirred  praise. 

b)  The  new  “Symlxdists”  also  bring  the 
world  into  the  picture.  Wherever,  beyond 
this,  there  are  insights  and  interpretations, 
they  reveal,  instead  of  categorially  rational 
thought,  a  spiritual  conception  of  symbols, 
of  allegoric  correspondences.  The  poet’s  at¬ 
tention  is  not  directed  at  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
fleeting  reality  but  at  the  secret  and  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  the  world:  He  tries  to  visualize 
its  Grundfigur,  he  tries  to  make  it  resound 
through  the  medium  of  language. 

c)  The  conservatively  and  religiously  in¬ 
clined  poets  put  their  lyric  aspirations  at  the 
service  of  conscientiousness.  Their  work  is 
determined  by  the  ethos  of  veracity.  Pro¬ 
vided  they  needed  justification  of  art  and 
}K)etry  at  all,  they  would  accomplish  such 
justification  through  obedience  to  a  com¬ 
mand  which  was  not  so  much  aesthetic  as 
ethical,  namely  through  purification. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  making  clear  the 
expressionistic  aims  of  these  poets,  it  should 
not  l)e  too  difficult  to  dcmf)nstrate  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  the  main  progressive  tendencies  of 
present-day  German  literature.  We  recog¬ 
nize  three  such  tendencies  which  may  best 
be  brought  into  f(Kus  with  the  aid  of  two 
somewhat  summary  tables: 


These  are  tendencies,  not  genres.  Nat¬ 
urally  we  alscj  have  Modellgedichte  (e.g. 
Albrecht  Haushofer’s  Die  Ratten)  and  ver- 
istic  lyric  poetry  (Brecht,  Weyrauch).  On 
the  other  hand,  some  significant  contempo¬ 
rary  epic  works  contain  lyrical-expressive 
elements  of  language  in  the  vein  of  the 
American  pattern  established  by  Thomas 
Wolfe. 


If  we  apply,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  the 
dubious  term  “new  Romanticism”  to  pres- 
cnt-<lay  German  writing,  we  usually  refer 
to  the  novelistic  achievements  of  those 
prose  writers  who  have  accomplished  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  “Expressionism”  and  “Magism”  in 
the  field  of  epic  writing.  This  is  the  aim  of 
Ernst  Kreuder  (Die  Gesellschajt  vom 
Dachboden,  1946;  Die  Unauffindharen, 
194S),  among  others.  In  these  attempts  to 
create  an  expressive,  imaginative  modern 
novel  style  he  is  akin  to  Emil  Bclzner 
(Marschieren — nicht  trdumen,  1931 ;  Ko- 
lumhus  vor  der  Landung,  1934)  who  de¬ 
serves  to  be  read  more  widely,  and  Elisabeth 
Langgiisser  (Das  unausloschliche  Siegel, 
1946;  Mdrkische  Argonautenfahrt,  1950), 
whose  premature  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
German  letters.  Her  literary  contribution 
to  a  new,  demonic  psychology  and  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  reality  has  not  yet  found  prf){ier  ap¬ 
praisal  and  interpretation. 


“Form” 

1st  tendency:  expressionistic 
language  (“lyric”) 

2nd  tendency:  model  con¬ 
struction 

frd  tendency:  veristic  de¬ 
scription 

Or  to  put  it  even  more 
“Form” 

1.  (Nco-)  Expressionism 

2.  Constructivism 
f.  (Neo-)  Verism 


I. 

“Content” 

irrational  reality;  meta¬ 
physical,  sacral 
unescapable  “no  way  out” 
situation  of  existence 
suffering  of  the 
tormented 
‘formula”-wise: 

II. 

“Content” 

“Magism” 

“Existentialism” 

“Creaturism” 


Uniform  impression 
on  the  reader 
mysterious 
amplitude 
“phantomic” 
weirdness 

intelligent  reflection  of 
gloomy  conditions 


Prototypes.  “Masters” 
Heym,  Trakl,  Benn 
Kafka,  Kasack 
Heinrich  Mann,  Ddblin, 
Brecht 
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A  survey  of  the  available  prose  works 
clearly  indicates  that  Kafka’s  relentless 
depth  and  austere  purity  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  This  great  innovator  described  the 
fateful  surrender  of  man  to  an  almost  trans¬ 
cendent  bureaucracy  with  its  incompre¬ 
hensible  decrees  long  before  the  totalitarian 
states  had  transformed  the  commonwealth 
into  a  phantomical  mechanism  and  its  ex¬ 
ecutives  into  inhuman  robots. 

Measured  against  this  background,  Wal¬ 
ter  Jens’s  Nein — die  Welt  der  Ange/(lagten 
(1950)  is  far  behind  the  events  and  does  not 
even  attain  the  intensity  and  impact  of 
veristic  descriptions  of  concentration  camps. 
Much  more  substantial  and  colorful  is  the 
epic  work  of  Stefan  Andres,  especially  the 
masterfully  conceived  and  streamlined  nov¬ 
ella  Wir  stnd  Utopia,  which  reached  fame 
even  before  1945,  and  which  we  rank  higher 
than  his  “totality”  structure,  the  novel 
trilogy  Die  Sintflut  (ist  volume,  1948). 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  Ernst 
Junger  to  leave  the  twilight  of  his  often 
make-believe  world  of  models  (Auf  den 
M armor l{ltppen,  1939;  Heliopolis,  1949) 
and  to  acknowledge  without  ambiguity — 
as  in  Blatter  und  Steine — where  he  now 
stands,  spiritually  speaking,  how  much 
Christian  theology,  how  much  Nictzschean 
aristocratism,  how  much  humanism  and 
how  much  magism  (gods  still  live  in  some 
cities — Heliopolis)  are  mixed  in  his  new 
and  certainly  undercooled  Weltanschauung. 
One  need  not  anticipate  anything  humanis¬ 
tic,  liberal  or  democratic,  for  Junger  believes 
that  technricracy  is  our  destiny,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

A  truly  gifted  “mrxlel  constructor,”  Her¬ 
mann  Kasack,  has  X-rayed  and  diagnosed 
this  technocracy  in  his  latest  opus.  Das 
grosse  Netz  (1952).  Compared  with  his 
com|H'titors,  Kasack  employs  very  economi¬ 
cal  stylistic  methods  and  devices  which  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  his  procedure.  No 
end-of-the-world  perspectives,  far  from  it! 
A  big  film  company  arranges,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  highest  ptditical  authorities,  a 
horrible  experiment,  intended  for  the  good 


of  the  commonwealth:  A  picture  is  made 
of  the  effect  of  an  atomic  bomb  of  smallest 
caliber  in  and  around  a  small  provincial 
town  carefully  prepared  and  “grtxjmed” 
for  the  event.  Elegant,  fashionably  dressed 
ladies  who  are  not  even  truly  malevolent 
direct  this  little  enterprise,  and  never  before 
has  the  uncanny  character  of  bureaucratic 
heartlessness  been  pictured  in  such  grue- 
somely  convincing  fashion.  Kasack’s  un- 
pathetic,  drastic  episodes  surpass  by  far  in 
the  art  of  veristic  description  most  of  to¬ 
day’s  “realists.” 

In  the  works  of  masters  this  verism  can 
reach  the  summits  of  art.  But  in  its  sphere 
especially  looms  the  danger  that  literature 
sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere  function  of  tech¬ 
nical,  political  or  military  practice  and  be 
misused  as  such.  In  view  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Geistesgeschichte  the  theorists  of 
“Gruppe  47”  ought  to  realize  that  their  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  guaranteed  “unpietic”  realism 
can  hardly  claim  literary  value,  strictly 
sjKaking.  How  often  and  repeatedly  have 
the  realists  and  naturalists  attacked  with 
pathetic  polemic  the  liberty  and  sovereignty 
of  creative  imagination!  The  old  Natural¬ 
ists,  already,  believed  that  an  “idealistic,” 
“romantic”  or  “visionary”  art  was  definitely 
surpassed  in  the  “age  of  technology.”  We 
know  better  today. . . . 

When  one  reads  Hans  Werner  Richter’s 
Die  Geschlagenen  (1949)  it  is  hard  to  agree 
that  this  is  truly  realism.  The  author  only 
reduces  the  manifoldness  of  his  war  and 
prisoner  experiences  to  a  colorless,  unin¬ 
spired  and  dreamless  Landser  vulgarity  in 
which  there  are  only  rude  stoicists  left: 
Those  who  don’t  succumb  stick  it  out,  for 
these  characters  are  stublx^rn  and  tough. 
(Certainly  it  is  meritorious  for  a  literary 
Puritan  to  picture  this  reduced  humanity 
in  a  prose  properly  reduced  to  fit  the  topic. 
A  book  like  Alfred  Andersch’s  Die  Kir- 
schen  der  Freiheit  (1952),  with  its  coura¬ 
geous  polemic  against  the  new  and  the  old 
nationalism,  is  very  necessary,  even  indis- 
[jensablc,  in  today’s  Germany.  We  therefore 
have  every  good  wish  for  the  success  of  the 
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pjlitical  tendencies  of  “Gruppe  47,”  but  we 
object  to  its  claim  of  literary  exclusiveness. 
The  term  “realism”  which  it  has  reserved 
for  itself  was  long  ago  applied  to  the  “bour- 
getjis  realism”  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  can  mean  only  something  all  too  gen¬ 
eral:  the  writer’s  determination  to  describe 
nothing  but  the  factually  established.  Ver- 
isin,  on  the  contrary,  selects  from  the  end¬ 
less  variety  of  objects  before  it  all  that  might 
tend  to  destroy  beautifying  delusions,  pa¬ 
thetic  ideologies  and  optimistic  window- 
dressing:  Wherever  it  pretends  to  l)e  ob¬ 
jective  it  is  really  burning  with  political 
passion. 

All  jxilitically  active  writers — were  their 
intentions  “democratic,”  as  (newly)  in  the 
case  of  Theodor  Flievier,  or  “Communis¬ 
tic,”  as  with  the  late  Friedrich  Wolf,  or 
Anna  Seghers,  Bert  Brecht  and  Johannes 
R.  Becher — have  varied  the  means  of  veris- 
tic  literary  pnxluction.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  a  contemporary  writer  who  does  not 
know  cold  rage  at  sadistic  cruelty  and  hu¬ 
man  misery,  who  has  not  lived  a  single  hour 
of  nihilistic  despair  and  never  hardened  his 
style  in  that  cold  fire,  can  scarcely  move  a 
reading  audience  aware  of  what  is  at  stake 
today.  Such  an  author  indeed  could  never 
have  a  truly  modern,  progressive  influence. 
But  as  there  are  in  (lermany,  in  spite  of  all 
the  catastrophes  behind  us,  broad  strata  of 
readers  who  exjiect  of  their  favorite  writers, 
first  and  foremost,  aids  to  their  j>eace  of 
mind,  edifying  confirmation  of  their  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  conservative  religiosity  and  their 
humanistic  aspirations,  the  authors  of  this 
tyjx:  of  soul-consoling  and  mind-s<K)thing 
literature  can  boast  again  of  large  printings. 
The  best  known,  who  despite  fundamental 
exjxjriences  and  insights  never  surpassed  a 
pastoral,  seelcnvoll  style,  was  Ernst  Wie- 
chert  (1887-1950).  Close  to  him  yet  higher 
in  literary  rank  is  Werner  Bergengruen, 
who  had  attempted  a  “model  novel”  with 
his  Der  Grosstyrann  und  das  Gericht 
(1935;  182nd  thousand:  1944!).  We  venture 


the  opinion  that  the  literature  of  cultivated 
and  edifying  Gemiitspftege,  even  when 
authored  by  such  unobjectionable  writers 
as  Wiechert,  cannot  compete  with  or  pre¬ 
vail  against  contemporary  American,  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  writing  as  embodied  in  the 
works  of  Hemingway  and  Faulkner,  Hux¬ 
ley  and  John  Cowper  Powys,  Camus  and 
Sartre. 


It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  achieve 
the  convincingly  new  through  an  exact 
chemical  preparation  of  an  isolated  stylistic 
element.  No  monomaniac  will  to  expression 
can  surpass  what  Georg  Trakl  once 
achieved  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and  no 
future  mtxlel-constructor  may  ever  be  able 
to  surpass  Kafka.  And  verism  especially  is 
in  need  of  blending  with  expressive  and 
non-realistic  constructive'  elements,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  example  of  Doblin  and  Jahnn, 
in  order  to  reach  the  summits  of  art  attained 
by  the  great  admonishers  and  achievers. 

Arno  Schmidt’s  {Leviathan,  1949;  Brands 
Haide,  1951;  Die  Umsiedler,  1953)  ener¬ 
getic  prose  which  surprises  with  subtle, 
colorful  plasticity  and  linguistic  esprit,  as 
well  as  the  laconic,  sober  and  srwereign  style 
of  Hans  Erich  Nossack  {Ne\ya,  1947;  In¬ 
terview  mit  dem  Tode,  1948)  indicate  new 
possibilities;  they  are  devoid  of  imitation 
and  open  new  vistas.  Luise  Rinser  (Jan 
Label  aus  Warschau,  1948;  Mitte  des  Le- 
bens,  1950;  Daniela,  1953)  is  a  particularly 
gifted  novelist.  Horst  Lange,  who  became 
known  through  his  important  novel 
Schwarze  Weide  (1937),  published  in  1952 
Ein  Schwert  zwischen  uns,  a  novel  of  great 
stylistic  and  artistic  discipline  and  quite  su- 
[)erior  to  the  products  of  the  mere  matter- 
realists.  In  his  forthcoming  novel  Herein 
ohne  anzukjopjen  Ernst  Kreuder  attempts 
a  synthesis  of  modern  expressionistic  art, 
existentialist  radicalism  and  veristic  ve¬ 
racity. 

Darmstadt 

M  M 


Austrian  Literature  Since  1927 


By  FRIEDRICH  TORBERG 

Austrian  literature*,  like  Austria  itself, 
is  in  the  {peculiar  |x)sition  of  not 
b.  knowing  exactly  whether  it  exists. 
Its  right  and  necessity  to  do  so,  its  very  rai- 
son  d’hre  is  lx*ing  constantly  questioned, 
doubted,  challenged,  even  denied,  and  the 
Austrian  writer,  if  and  when  he  gets  around 
to  the  luxuries  of  theoretical  existentialism, 
may  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  he. 

This  highly  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs 
is  not  of  recent  making,  either  in  its  social 
or  in  its  historical  manifestation.  Even  un¬ 
der  the  Habsburgs,  at  a  time  when  Austria 
still  looked  like  a  solid  proposition,  Aus¬ 
trian.  literature  did  not.  Even  then  within 
its  own  borders,  a  Pangermanistic  Fifth 
Column  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  claim 
that  Austrian  literature,  because  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  German,  should  be  considered  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  and  no  two  ways  about  it. 

Well,  the  least  that  can  be  said,  and  the 
most  that  can  be  admitted,  is  that  there  are 
two  ways  about  it,  and  that  the  “German” 
way  is  not  entirely  unsound  or  unjustihed. 
Of  course,  Grillparzer  and  Raimund  are 
Cicrman  poets,  just  as  Mozart  and  Schubert 
are  (ierman  compisers.  Yet  no  sensitive 
mind  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  something  decidedly  non-German  alxiut 
their  creations  (not  to  mention  those  of 
Nestroy  and  Johann  Strauss),  something 
that  no  other  CJerman-sjreaking  tribe  has 
to  offer.  Cirillparzcr  himself  took  a  clear 
stand  on  this  matter  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion.  When  reproached  for  certain  linguis¬ 
tic  Austrianisms  suppisedly  unworthy  of 
his  rank  as  a  German  classic,  he  countered, 
“I  am  a  Dorian  pK‘t,”  meaning  that  in  old 

*  This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  trends  and  move¬ 
ments  in  the  world's  various  national  literatures  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years. — The  Editors. 


Hellas  one  did  not  have  to  comply  with 
Ionian  standards  in  order  to  hold  literary 
honors.  He  became  even  more  outspiken 
in  an  exchange  of  letters  with  one  of  his 
German  contem[x)raries,  a  rather  national- 
minded  Prussian  aristocrat  by  the  Teutonic 
name  of  de  la  Motte-Fouque,  who  thought 
it  unpatriotic  of  Grillparzer  to  take  the 
themes  of  his  tragedies  from  Greek  or  Span¬ 
ish  or  Austrian  or  even  Polish  history,  and 
admonished  him  “endlich  ein  deutsches 
Heldenlied  zu  singen.”  “You  must  forgive 
me,”  Grillparzer  wrote  in  reply.  “It’s  not 
that  I  despise  your  arch-Germanism.  I  just 
don’t  have  any  use  for  it.”  Probably  most  to 
the  piint  is  an  entry  in  his  diaries  upin 
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signing  a  contract  with  the  Viennese  printer 
anti  publisher  Wallishauser:  “I  decided 
against  favorable  offers  from  Germany  be¬ 
cause  it  annoyed  me  that  an  Austrian  poet 
should  need  foreign,  even  though  German 
protection.” 

“Foreign,  even  though  German,”  not 
“Cierman,  even  though  foreign”:  a  concise 
formula  indeed,  implying,  it  would  seem, 
that  (Jerman  and  Austrian  literature  have 
no  more  in  aimmon  than  their  language. 
And  while  language  certainly  is  a  basic  and 
tlecisive  factor,  there  are  others,  co-deter¬ 
mining  ones  wHich  make  Austrian  litera¬ 
ture  not  just  a  regional  subdivision  within 
the  overall  German  production,  but  rather 
an  associate  producer.  Even  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  there  are  outright  differences,  no  less 
distinct  than  those  between  English  and 
American.  And  the  differences  in  national 
character  are  no  less  evident  than  those  be¬ 
tween  Cierman  and  Swiss.  Abtjve  all,  how¬ 
ever,  and  clearly  discernible  if  not  clearly 
definable,  is  that  specific  essence,  that  mer¬ 
ger  of  Slavonic  and  Mediterranean  and 
Levantine  ingredients,  that  derivate  of  the 
historical  structure  which  used  to  be  Aus¬ 
tria. 


In  1918,  this  structure  fell  apart.  But, 
strangely  enough,  it  did  not  break  down. 
The  Habsburg  empire  was  dismembered, 
but  its  members,  now  forming  new  politi¬ 
cal,  national  and  geographical  bodies,  con¬ 
tinued  their  cultural  and  intellectual  life 
pretty  much  on  their  former  basis  and  sub¬ 
stance.  In  particular,  their  German-speak¬ 
ing  minorities  kept  the  old  Austrian  touch 
and  kept  in  touch  with  each  other.  Austria 
was  still  their  frame  of  reference  and 
Vienna  still  the  center  they  were  referring 
to.  The  Prager  Tagblatt,  one  of  Central 
Europe’s  leading  newspajicrs,  continued  to 
appear  in  Prague  (Czechoslovakia),  the 
Pester  Uoyd  in  Budapest  (Hungary),  the 
Bielitzer  Presse  in  Bielitz  (now  Bielsko,  Po¬ 
land),  the  Czernou’itzer  Morgenzeitung  in 
C'zernowitz  (now  Cernauti,  Romania). 


German  theaters,  German  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  German  literature  continued  to 
play  an  active  part  in  public  life,  and  how¬ 
ever  reduced  by  circumstances  these  activ¬ 
ities  may  have  been,  they  were  strong 
enough  to  reach  and  support  their  former 
supporter  and  to  function  as  its  Hinterland. 
Today,  in  sadly  saturated  retrospect,  we  can 
say  that  the  real  end  of  Austria  and  of  what 
Austria  suxid  for  did  not  come  in  1918.  It 
came  in  1938-39,  when  its  successors  were 
successively  taken  over  by  a  former  Aus¬ 
trian,  Adolf  (Schicklgruber)  Hitler.  As  is 
generally  known,  he  was,  among  other 
things,  a  violent  anti-Semite.  As  is  not  so 
generally  known,  German  cultural  life  in 
the  one-time  Habsburg  realm  had  been 
kept  going  largely  through  the  interest,  the 
talent,  and  the  money  of  its  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion.  It  will  remain  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  historical  paradoxism  (and 
paroxysm)  that  the  irreplaceably  singular 
Austrian  brand  of  German  culture  was 
wiped  out  by  an  Austrian  in  the  name  of 
greater  German  glory. 

Thus,  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  Aus¬ 
trian  literature  confront  us  with  three 
utterly  different  phases,  almost  indejjcndent 
of  and  unconnected  with  each  other:  the 
years  up  to  the  Anschluss,  1927-1938;  the 
years  of  Nazi  domination  and  war,  up  to 
1945;  and,  finally,  the  postwar  years.  Of 
these  three  phases,  the  first — and  luckily, 
still  the  longest— forms  part  of  what  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  the  Golden  Age  of 
Austrian  literature.  Let  us  try  to  reconstruct 
the  scene  as  it  presented  itself  in  1927. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke  (born  1875  in 
Prague)  had  just  died,  but  his  tremendous 
Nachlass,  even  today  not  yet  fully  pub¬ 
lished,  forestalled  any  noticeable  interrup¬ 
tion  in  his  literary  presence.  Franz  Kafka, 
Prague-born  like  Rilke  (1883),  had  been 
dead  for  three  years,  but  his  major  works 
were  only  beginning  to  reach  the  public.  It 
was  in  1927  that  Max  Brtxl,  Kafka’s  lifelong 
friend  and  administrator  of  his  testament, 
brought  out  The  Trial,  and  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  could  then  have  foreseen  the 
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fame  and  fuss  to  come.  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  (1S74),  possibly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  certainly  the  most  Austrian 
poet  of  them  all,  was  working  on  a  new 
o{)era  libretto  for  Richard  Strauss.  Arthur 
Schnitzler  (1862),  still  unsurpassed  dean  of 
the  contemporary  Austrian  drama,  con¬ 
firmed  his  standing  in  the  epic  field  with  a 
great  novel,  Therese.  Karl  Kraus  (1874),  far 
and  away  the  only  competent  satirist  and 
Kulturl{ritil{er,  reached  new  polemical 
heights  in  his  Facf{el.  and  produced  his  one- 
man  shows  of  Shakespeare  and  Nestroy  and 
Offenbach  to  enthusiastic  audiences  in  sold- 
out  lecture  halls.  Hermann  Bahr  (1863), 
once  spokesman  for  what  around  1910  was 
Die  Moderne,  had  somewhat  outlived  his 
avantgardist  merits  but  was  still  at  work. 
Alive  and  at  work  was  Anton  Wildgans 
(1881),  a  second-stringer  as  compared  to 
Rilke  or  Schnitzler,  a  giant  by  Austrian 
standards  of  today.  Alive  and  at  work  was 
Otto  Stoessl  (1875)  whose  delicate  prose  has 
often*  been  compared  to  that  of  Adalbert 
Stifter.  Only  a  few  insiders  knew  that 
Robert  Musil  (1880)  was  about  to  finish  the 
first  volume  of  his  The  Man  Without  Qual¬ 
ities,  and  even  fewer  knew  about  Hermann 
Hroch  (1886)  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
Stefan  Zweig  (1881)  was  at  the  {leak  of  his 
global  renown  (he  is  the  most  widely  trans¬ 
lated  of  all  (ierman-writing  authors,  sur¬ 
passing  even  Thomas  Mann  and  Remar¬ 
que),  while  Franz  Werfel  (1890),  in  pub¬ 
lishing  his  first  full-length  novel  (Verdi, 
Roman  der  Oper),  reached  out  for  the  same 
recognition  which  he  had  earned  with  his 
poetry  and  sr)me  of  his  stage  plays.  There 
was  Joseph  Roth  (1894),  rising  to  fame 
with  novels  like  Hiob  and  Radetzl{y- 
marsch,  there  was,  quiet  and  hesitant  in  a 
rightfully  classicist  attitude,  Richard  Beer- 
Hofmann  (1866),  there  was,  anything  but 
quiet  and  hesitant,  Egon  Friedcll  (1876), 
whose  unique  temperament  combined 
philosophy  and  feulletonism  into  a  four- 
volume  Kulturgeschichte,  and  there  were 
scores  of  others  who  in  those  late  Twenties 
and  early  Thirties  had  established  them¬ 


selves  in  Austrian  literature  and  had  estab¬ 
lished  Austrian  literature  as  an  entity  of 
definite  valeur.  And  what  made  them  an 
entity  was  definitely  more  than  a  certain 
accent  of  their  language,  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  flavor  and  atmosphere,  more  than  the 
fact  that  their  places  of  birth  lay  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  defunct  empire. 

Once  in  a  while,  it  is  quite  useful  to  point 
out  that  the  accepted  film-  and  operetta- 
cliche  of  Austria  does  not  do  full  justice  to 
that  country’s  cultural  profile,  and  that 
quite  a  few  progressive  and  even  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  which  have  changed 
our  way  of  life  are  of  Austrian  origin. 
There  would  be  no  modern  psychology 
without  Freud  and  Adler,  no  modern 
architecture  without  Adolf  L<m)s,  no  mod¬ 
ern  music  without  Schbnlierg  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples  (Berg,  von  Webern,  et  al.).  The  part 
that  Austrian  literature  has  played  in  the 
creation  of  new  styles,  and  in  the  opening- 
up  of  new  territory,  may  have  been  less  im¬ 
portant,  but  it  was  more  Austrian.  Franz 
Werfel’s  and  Georg  Trakl’s  contributions 
to  the  lyrical  Expressionism  of  the  Teens 
and  Twenties  bore  the  imprint  of  their 
native  landscapes  (Prague  and  Salzburg, 
respectively)  just  as  unmistakably  as  Arthur 
Schnitzler’s  characters  and  settings  were 
Viennese.  Now  and  then,  the  relevance  of 
their  social  aspects  or  even  of  their  child¬ 
hood  visions  apjieared  somehow  blurred  by 
such  ItKal  color.  But  it  certainly  did  not 
diminish  the  impact  of  Werfel’s  religious 
message  or  the  psychological  depths  to 
which  Schnitzler  penetrated  especially  in 
his  short  novels  (where  he  cultivated  those 
highly  refined  “inner  monologues”).  Rob¬ 
ert  Musil,  too,  was  Austrian  throughout 
and  organically.  It  would  be  dilficult  to 
imagine  The  Man  Without  Qualities  writ¬ 
ten  by  anyone  but  an  Austrian  or  taking 
place  anywhere  but  in  Austria.  There  are 
fewer  Austrian  traces  in  the  work  of  Her¬ 
mann  BrrKh,  and  hardly  any  in  that  of 
Rilke  (except  the  very  early  ones).  Never¬ 
theless,  it  remains  noteworthy  that  lK)th  the 
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novelist  who  was  able  to  “amalgamate” 
James  Joyce  for  the  German  orbit,  and  the 
most  influential,  most  widely  imitated,  and, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  most  popular  lyrical  poet 
since  Heinrich  Heine,  were  Austrians. 

In  a  paradoxical  way — and  part  of  the 
Austrian  way  has  always  been  paradoxical 
—they  were  Austrians  precisely  in  that  they 
did  not  harp  on  it.  Austrian  writers  seldom 
did.  The  gentle,  autumnal  skepticism  that 
characterized  Austrian  literature  during 
the  last  decades  of  the  Franz  Joseph  era  was 
transformed  into  an  open-minded  mun- 
danity  between  the  two  World  Wars,  and 
either  way,  they  felt  that  being  Austrian 
was  nothing  to  shout  about.  They  were 
mediators  rather  than  fighters,  catalysts 
rather  than  originators.  They  were,  all  of 
them,  and  for  all  the  new  styles  that  were 
theirs,  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  supra-national  humanism,  and 
their  Weltanschauung,  if  not  outright  lib¬ 
eral,  was  of  a  catholicity  as  accessible  to  the 
Jews  among  them  as  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  They  were  “men  of  the  world”  in  the 
best  a>nceivable  sense,  they  were  translators 
in  the  original,  eclectical  meaning,  trans¬ 
planters  and  revivers  of  values  either  long 
neglected  or  yet  undiscovered:  be  it  the 
Hellenic  classicism  of  Hofmannsthal  or  the 
Biblical  of  Beer-Hofmann;  be  it  the  inter¬ 
dependence  established  by  Hermann  Broch 
between  the  logistic  school  of  philosophy 
and  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  modern 
novel;  be  it  Robert  Musil’s  didactical  tenac¬ 
ity  or  Stefan  Zweig’s  all-embracing  educa¬ 
tional  diligence;  be  it  the  strange  blend  of 
Eastern  Jewishness  and  Western  monarch¬ 
ism  achieved  by  Joseph  Roth;  be  it  the 
legitimate  devotion  of  Karl  Kraus  to  Shake¬ 
speare  or  that  of  Rilke  and  Richard  von 
^haukal  (1H74)  to  the  French  Impression¬ 
ists  (which  in  the  case  of  Rilke’s  Po^mes 
franfais  produced  the  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  clear  Germanic  rhymes  in 
French,  and  in  the  case  of  Schaukal  the  best 
available  translations  of  French  poetry, 
comparable  only  to  Rilke’s  own  translation 
of  Die  Sonette  der  Louise  Lab6). 


Such  was  Austrian  literature  up  to  1938, 
and  these  were  its  representatives. 


Humanists  and  Liberals,  Catholics  and 
Jews,  tradition  and  mundanity — Hitler  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  have  much  use  for  all  that,  and 
the  seven  years  which  his  Thousand  Year 
Reich  could  spare  for  Austria,  the  years 
from  1938  to  1945,  played  havoc  with  Aus¬ 
trian  literature.  It  was  precisely  the  dis¬ 
claimers  of  its  very  existence  who  now 
dominated  the  scene,  Pan-Germanists  of 
old,  Nazis  of  not  so  old,  opportunists  jump¬ 
ing  on  every  approaching  bandwagon  (as 
today  on  the  Communist  one),  and  perhaps 
a  few  who  honestly  believed  in  what  they 
were  doing.  Most  of  them  were  not  up  even 
to  post-1945,  let  alone  to  pre-1938  standards. 
Of  those  worth  mentioning,  some — after  a 
brief  pause  of  enforced  silence — are  merrily 
at  it  again:  Brehm,  Jelusich,  Kolbenheyer, 
Nadler.  Some  others  have  reformed  at  least 
in  1945,  or  only  in  1945,  however  you  look 
at  it  (and  according  to  your  outhxik  you 
will  or  will  not  prefer  them  to  the  old  die- 
hards).  Some  have  reformed  long  before 
they  had  to.  And  some  did  not  have  to  re¬ 
form  because  they  were  no  Nazis  in  the 
first  place.  These  groups,  together  with  the 
comparatively  small  one  returning  from 
exile,  constitute  Austria’s  literature  of  to¬ 
day.  And  if  their  predecessors  in  1918  had 
to  administer  the  literary  heritage  of  a  de¬ 
funct  empire,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that 
they,  in  turn,  are  heirs  to  a  defunct  litera¬ 
ture.  Of  that  mighty  dozen  that  stood  for 
Austria’s  literary  glory  at  the  time  this  sur¬ 
vey  sets  in,  not  one  is  alive  today,  although 
more  than  one  still  could  be — and  would  be 
— under  normal  circumstances.  Stefan 
Zweig  committed  suicide  in  Brazil  in  1942, 
as  Egon  Friedell  had  done  before  him  in 
Vienna.  Joseph  Roth  knowingly  and  will¬ 
fully  drank  himself  to  death  in  Paris,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five.  Franz  Werfel  was  fifty- 
four  when  he  died  in  California,  literally 
of  a  broken  heart.  Robert  Musil  did  not  live 
to  return  from  his  exile,  as  he  had  hoped 
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to  do.  Nor  did  Hermann  Broch.  Nor  did  world  fame,  has  made  his  home  in  Switzer- 


Auernheimer  and  Blei  and  Salten,  to  name 
just  a  few  who  once  had  counted  wherever 
German  books  were  read,  and  who  died  far 
from  where  they  once  had  belonged.  ^3d6n 
von  Horvath  (1901),  the  strongest  talent  of 
what  was  then  the  young  generation,  fell 
victim  to  a  tragic  accident  shortly  after  he 
had  emigrated  to  Paris  in  1938.  Alma  Jo¬ 
hanna  Koenig  (1889)  and  Ernst  Weiss 
(1884)  were  dejxjrted  by  the  Nazis  and 
never  heard  of  again.  It  is  a  sad  record  in¬ 
deed,  making  Austria’s  literary  losses  to 
Hitler  incomparably  heavier  than  those  of 
any  other  nation,  including  Germany.  And 
these  losses  were  not  even  limited  to  exiles. 
There  is  the  pathetic  case  of  Josef  Wein- 
heber  (1892),  an  enormous  lyrical  pcjtency 
in  spite  of  his  political  shortcomings,  who 
committed  suicide  after  having  first  turned 
to  the  Nazis  and  then  away  from  them.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  even  “natural” 
losses  made  themselves  felt  much  more 
strongly  than  they  would  have  done  other¬ 
wise:  Karl  Schdnherr  (1867),  whose  earthy 
tragedies  put  him  among  the  most  success¬ 
ful  playwrights  of  the  old  school;  poets  like 
Jakob  Haringer,  Josef  Leitgeb,  Paula  von 
Preradovic;  and  the  essayist  and  philoso¬ 
pher  Theodor  Haecker. 

To  be  sure:  Some  of  those  who  had  es¬ 
tablished  their  literary  rank  prior  to  1938 — 
or  even  prior  to  191S— are  still  around.  But 
with  most  of  them  it  is  not  only  the  rank 
but  the  achievement  which  dates  back  as 
far  as  that.  Others,  either  by  choice  or  by 
necessity,  have  stayed  abroad.  And  much  as 
they  all  belong  to  Austrian  literature,  they 
do  not  take  part  in  it  any  more.  Novelist 
Robert  Neumann  (t897)  has  emigrated  not 
only  to  England  but  into  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Poet  Thecjdor  Kramer  (1887),  who 
at  a  time  Itxjked  like  the  Austrian  counter¬ 
part  of  Bertolt  Brecht  (and  it  was  the  time 
when  Brecht  kx)kcd  like  a  genius),  has 
stuck  to  his  German  verses,  but  he,  ttx),  lives 
in  England.  Eighty-five-year-old  Siegfried 
Trebitsch,  first  translator  of  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  and  de  facto  initiator  of  his 


land.  Max  Brod  (1884),  whose  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  spx)nsorship  of  Kafka  should  not 
obscure  his  own  standing  as  a  novelist,  is  a 
citizen  of  Israel.  So  is  Leo  Perutz  (1884), 
a  storyteller  of  genuine  inventiveness, 
Prague-born  like  Brod.  Alfred  Polgar 
(1875),  grand  master  of  what  the  Germans 
lovingly  call  “little  prose,”  sole  and  brilliant 
survivor  of  the  Karl  Kraus  era  of  criticism, 
may  be  counted  among  the  “half-exiles,” 
dividing  his  time  between  America  and 
Europe.  Poets  Politzer  and  Waldinger  have 
obviously  chosen  to  remain  full-fledged  lit¬ 
erary  exiles,  while  novelist  and  stage-direc¬ 
tor  Ernst  Lothar,  now  in  Vienna,  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind.  Definite 
returnees  are  Felix  Braun  (1885),  mild 
lyrical  remnant  of  the  one-time  circle 
around  Hofmannsthal,  the  recently  de¬ 
ceased  poet  and  stage -director  Berthold 
Viertel  (1885),  novelists  Martina  Wied  and 
Friedrich  Heydenau  (1886),  dramatists 
Franz  Theodor  Czokor  (1885)  and  Fer¬ 
dinand  Bruckner  (1891),  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  living  in  Germany.  So  also,  by  prefer¬ 
ence  of  long  standing,  are  novelist  Walter 
von  Molo  (1880)  and  playwright  Richard 
Billinger  (1893),  who  after  a  most  promis¬ 
ing  start  developed  into  something  like  a 
prxjr  man’s  Schbnherr  (which  is  not  much 
of  a  development  considering  that  Schbn¬ 
herr  himself  did  not  fare  t(X)  richly  in  his 
later  days). 

It  will  have  become  clear  by  now  that 
terribly  little  is  left  of  Austria’s  one-time 
literary  glory,  and  that  present-<lay  literary 
life  in  Austria  can  compare  neither  to  its 
own  standards  of  twenty-five  years  ago  nor 
to  present-day  international  standards.  Of 
those  who  stepfied  in  while  the  “Golden 
Age”  was  still  in  full  swing,  and  who  have 
kept  going  on  the  ItKal  scene  ever  since,  at 
best  two  or  three — all  in  their  mid-fifties — 
have  enough  creative  substance,  enough 
world-mindedness,  and  briefly,  enough 
niveau  to  command  more  than  ItKal  atten¬ 
tion:  Alexander  Lernet-Holenia,  indeed 
the  only  one  whose  stature  stems  from  the 
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same  root  and  background  as  that  o£  his 
late  contemporaries,  indeed  the  only  one 
who  is  able  (though  not  always  willing)  to 
prove  this  stature  in  all  realms  of  literature, 
in  poetry  and  essays,  in  novels  and  stage 
plays.  To  a  lesser  extent — lesser  not  only  by 
dimension — novelists  K.  H.  Waggerl  and 
Rudolf  brunngraber  share  his  representa¬ 
tive  rank,  the  one  on  bucolic,  almost  Ham- 
sunesque  grounds  sprinkled  with  a  dash  of 
self-approving  humor,  the  other,  no  humor¬ 
ist  he,  by  means  of  a  strongly  social-minded 
and  science-conscious  fertility.  Heimito  von 
Dodercr  (1896)  has  taken  the  place  of  a 
great  outsider  and  heir-apparent  to  Robert 
Musil,  whom  he  resembles  at  least  in  his 
queer  and  almost  pedantic  Austrian  detail- 
ism.  Respect  for  their  age  and  for  some  of 
their  earlier  achievements  demand  that  we 
put  novelist  F.  K.  Ginzkey  (1871)  and 
dramatist  Max  Mell  (1882)  somewhat 
ahead  of  those  for  whom  achievement  may 
be  yet  in  store,  like  novelist  O.  M.  Fontana 
or  dramatist  Friedrich  Schreyvogel,  like 
Henz  and  Kogel  and  Nabl  and  Freiberg 
and  Frieberger,  decent  writers  or  decent 
men  or  both,  but  hardly  known  even  next 
do(>r,  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  The 
anomalies  of  postwar  conditions,  of  closed 
borders  and  occupation  zones  may  have 
contributed  to  this.  But  they  are  not  the 
reason. 


Only  the  future  can  tell  whether  the 
younger  generation  will  change  this  atmos¬ 
phere  of  seclusion  and  provincialism.  There 
are  some  strong  indications  to  that  effect, 
because  some  strong  talents  are  now  com¬ 
ing  of  literary  age.  Poet  and  essayist  Ernst 
Schbnwiese  (1905)  and  sharp-witted  critic 
Hans  Weigel  (1908),  both  known  before 
1938,  do  not  properly  belong  here  but  rather 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  “interrupted 
generation.”  From  among  those  under 
forty,  novelists  Fritz  Habeck  and  Johannes 
Mario  Simmel  seem  hrmly  established,  and 
rightly  so.  Use  Aichinger  and  Milo  E)or 
have  published  first  novels,  Harald  Zusanek 


had  his  first  plays  produced.  They  all,  as 
well  as  the  essays  of  Karl  Bednarik  and  the 
poems  of  Ingeborg  Bachmann,  hold  great 
promise,  and  Fritz  Hochwalder  has  ful¬ 
filled  his  promise  already :  One  of  his  plays 
{Das  hctlige  Experiment)  has  had  more 
than  a  full  year’s  run  in  Paris  and  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  Broadway;  two  others,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  successfully  premiered  at  Vienna’s 
Burgtheater,  belong  to  the  steady  repertory 
of  the  German  stage.  So  we  may  still  hope, 
or  hope  again,  that  there  will  be  such  a 
thing  as  Austrian  literature. 

But  it  will  be  a  new  literature.  It  will  be 
the  literature  of  a  small  country  without  a 
Hinterland,  without  all  those  confluences 
and  influences  from  beyond  its  borders, 
without  that  colorful  mixture  which  used 
to  melt  together  in  its  capital.  And  even  if 
one  day  the  borders  are  reopened  and  the 
connections  with  Prague  and  Budapest  re¬ 
established,  it  will  be  a  different  Prague  and 
a  different  Budapest,  precisely  as  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Vienna  and  a  different  Austria,  and 
precisely  for  the  same  reasons.  The  con¬ 
tinuity  has  been  broken,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  expect  that  it  can  ever  be  taken 
up  again.  It  wouldn’t  do  any  good  to  any- 
b^y,  least  of  all  to  Austrian  literature, 
whose  hopefuls  of  today  and  representatives 
of  tomorrow  don’t  even  know  that  only  yes¬ 
terday  their  first  poems  would  have  been 
published  in  the  Pester  Uoyd  and  their  first 
novels  would  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
Prager  Tagblatt. 

Even  so  there  is  a  difference  between  con¬ 
tinuity  and  tradition.  “Man  wandelt  nicht 
ungestraft  unter  Palmen,”  nor,  probably, 
docs  one  walk  uninspired  through  the  same 
crooked  little  streets  like  Grillparzcr  and 
Raimund  and  Ncstroy,  past  the  same  ba¬ 
roque  palaces  and  out  to  the  same  woods 
and  vineyards  like  Hofmannsthal  and 
Schnitzlcr  and  Musil.  Something  of  all  that 
remains  alive.  But  if  in  a  hundred  years 
from  now  the  work  of  some  young  Aus¬ 
trian  writer  shows  any  traces  of  it,  some¬ 
body  will  have  to  explain  to  him  how  come. 

Vienna 


The  Literary  Scene  in  Israel  Today 


By  NOAH  JONATHAN  JACOBS 

Tf<R  quaint  Autobiography  of  Salo¬ 
mon  Maimon  (the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  whose  birth  we  cele¬ 
brate  this  year)  is  the  story  of  how  a  ghetto 
Jew,  cast  among  the  lowly,  broke  through 
every  barrier  which  imprisoned  his  spirit  to 
assume  a  commanding  position  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  German  speculative  thought.  The 
ruling  goddess.  Reason,  led  him  forth  to  the 
very  rim  of  European  culture  and  then  left 
him  suspended  in  the  gray  twilight  of  two 
worlds,  one  dead  and  one  unborn.  His  feet 
were  set  forward  to  the  Not  Yetoi  assimila¬ 
tion  and  his  face  lor)ked  back  on  the  Never 
Again  of  the  gbetto.  Tbe  implications  of 
this  ungainly  position  determine  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Jew  in  the  modern  world. 

The  task  of  Zionism  was  to  correct  this 
monstrous  deformity  by  turning  the  whole 
Jew  towards  Palestine.  Transplanted  to  his 
ancient  homeland  he  would  feel  the  thrill 
of  historic  consciousness,  for  his  experiences 
would  now  rally  around  a  central,  unifying 
national  core.  No  more  cringing,  no  more 
torment,  no  more  yearning — just  an  inno¬ 
cent  life  of  deserved  felicity  on  a  socialist 
kibbutz.  But  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  in 
the  Diaspora  were  not  healed  by  these 
shibboleths.  There  were  still  tears  in  his 
blood.  The  old  problem  of  how  to  be  a 
European  and  a  Jew  returned  to  plague  him 
now  in  a  more  aggravated  form — how 
could  he  be  an  Israeli  and  remain  a  Jew} 
The  emergence  of  this  embarrassing  para¬ 
dox  at  sucb  an  early  stage  in  Israel’s  history 
is  too  painful  for  laughter  and  too  ludicrous 
for  tears,  and  only  our  enemies  can  take 
delight  in  the  confusion  it  has  caused. 

Modern  Hebrew  literature*  seeks  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  implications  of  this  bitter 


paradox,  to  delineate  its  specific  features 
and  shifting  rationalizations  and  to  record 
in  the  medium  of  language  the  suffering  it 
has  engendered. 


Hebrew  literature  in  Israel  today  falls 
naturally  into  three  groups,  corresponding 
to  the  three  living  generations.  The  first 
group  consists  of  writers  who  forsook  the 
culture  of  Eastern  Europe  in  which  they 
had  been  reared  and  came  to  Palestine  be¬ 
cause  of  their  deep  Zionist  convictions. 
I’hey  wrote  exclusively  about  the  Diaspora 
for  they  could  not  forget  the  great  Russian 
snows.  The  second  group  came  on  a  high 
wave  of  idealism,  eager  to  devote  their  in- 


•  Thif  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. — 
T  he  Editors. 
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surgcnt  energies  to  the  building  of  a  new 
homeland.  I'hey  wrote  about  their  new 
lives  with  unfeigned  allegiance  for  they 
were  determined  not  to  lfK)k  back  at  the 
abyss  behind  them.  But  they  could  not  for¬ 
get  the  shadow  of  the  gallows.  The  third 
group,  the  native  Sabra,  grew  up  on  the  soil 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  no  longer 
haunted  by  the  lurid  visions  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  horizon.  For  the  first  time  in  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  he  was  free  of  the  Diaspr)ra’s  tor¬ 
tured  embrace. 

The  last  great  writer  of  the  first  group, 
which  is  slowly  passing  from  the  scene,  is 
S.  J.  Agnon,  who  lives  and  works  in  a  small 
suburb  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  early  novels  he 
describes  he  quaint  life  of  the  Hassidic 
sects  in  the  small  towns  of  Galicia  with  the 
sympathetic  understanding  and  relentless 
detail  that  have  made  him  universally  ad¬ 
mired  and  res|)ected  as  Israel’s  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  writer.  In  his  long  novel  “In  Search  of  a 
BridegnK>m”  he  treats  this  subject  with  a 
pathos  and  irony  reminiscent  of  Don  Qui¬ 
xote.  In  the  novels  of  his  middle  period 
Agnon  deals  with  the  spiritual  problems  of 
his  own  generation  in  Israel.  “Yesterday 
and  the  Day  Before”  tells  the  story  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  youth  who,  unable  to  reconcile  his 
orthodoxy  with  Zionism,  found  refuge  in 
Meah  Shearim,  the  old  religious  quarter  of 
the  Holy  City.  Typical  of  his  latest  work  is 
“A  Simple  Story,”  a  novel  of  general  human 
interest,  based  on  the  legend  that  marriages 
are  made  in  Heaven  forty  days  before  birth. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  diverted  from 
marrying  the  foret)rdained  bride  and  the 
resulting  tragedy  is  enough  to  fill  a  book. 
This  theme  of  predestination,  of  a  righteous 
but  tragic  destiny,  runs  through  all  of 
Agnon’s  works. 

Agnon’s  career  was  not  threatened  by  the 
Enlightenment.  His  defenses  did  not  crum¬ 
ble.  He  did  not  become  rebellious,  disil¬ 
lusioned  or  bitter  for  he  found  anchor 
(which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  Agnon  in 
Hebrew)  in  the  traditional  life  of  his  people 
— which  testifies  to  the  redeeming  influence 
of  religion  as  well  as  to  the  indestructible 


richness  of  Agnon’s  native  endowment. 
Two  other  living  writers  of  this  period  are 
Lamdan  who,  after  writing  one  novel, 
Masadah,  about  the  fanatical  survivors  of  a 
pogrom,  devoted  himself  to  writing  philo¬ 
sophical  poetry,  and  Hasas,  whose  novels 
depict  the  exotic,  unspoiled  lives  of  the 
Yemenite  Jews.  Hasas  also  wrote  a  play  “At 
the  End  of  Days,”  produced  by  Hahimah  in 
1933,  which  raised  a  storm  of  protest  be¬ 
cause  of  its  merciless  castigation  of  the 
Diaspora  Jews. 

The  writers  of  the  second  group  came 
from  Eastern  Europe  on  surging  billows  of 
blood.  They  were  threatened  with  oblitera¬ 
tion  but  they  were  determined  to  remain 
invincible,  undaunted  by  the  hardships 
awaiting  them: 

They  said:  “Fever  in  Zion  consumes  its 
sick.” 

They  said:  “The  Canaanite  attacks  on  the 
road  and  slays.” 

They  said:  “Jackals  enter  in  under  the 
blankets  and  devour  the  flesh  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  as  he  sleeps  in  his  tent.” 

They  said,  they  said,  they  said — but  we 
went  forth. 

We  were  compelled  to  go  forth.  The  earth 
cried  out  from  under  our  feet,  the  beds 
trembled. 

We  ate,  out  of  shame,  the  morsel  to  satiety 
unto  death. 

We  drank  with  a  shudder,  and  we  vom¬ 
ited  like  an  adultress. 

(Uri  Zvi  Greenberg) 

This  desperate  mood  of  the  young  pioneers 
was  tempered  by  the  high  ideal  of  a  mission 
which  had  been  kindled  in  the  cursed  con¬ 
flagration  in  the  land  they  had  left: 

You  must  be  the  conscience  of  the  world, 
the  forgotten  sense  of  shame. 

You  must  sew  fig  leaves  together  to  cover 
their  nakedness.  (Shneur) 

The  two  foremost  poets  of  this  period  are 
Abraham  Shlonsky  and  Uri  Zvi  Greenberg. 
Both  came  to  Israel  as  fanatic  pioneers  at 
the  same  age,  from  similar  backgrounds, 
and  lived  for  a  time  at  the  same  kjbbutz. 
Their  early  idealism  turned  sour  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  God  hid  His  face 
from  them  one  turned  left  and  the  other 
right.  In  his  early  lyrical  poems  “In  the 
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Wheel”  Shlonsky  poured  out  his  exag¬ 
gerated  idealism  unimpeded;  in  “Stones  of 
Chaos”  he  put  in  poetical  form  the  inner 
moods  of  despair  and  disillusion  which  now 
took  hold  of  him;  and  in  “Songs  of  Destruc¬ 
tion  and  Reconciliation”  he  recounts  in  the 
delightful  medium  of  verse  the  import  of 
his  renewed  faith  in  man.  The  theme  of  his 
poetry  is  the  reconciliation  of  Israel  with  the 
modern  world.  To  this  end  he  turned  to 
France  for  literary  technique  and  to  Russia 
for  the  beatific  vision  of  the  new  society. 
For  Uri  Zvi  Greenberg,  on  the  other  hand, 
Israel  is  to  be  reconciled,  not  to  “the  vast 
Jewish  graveyard  of  Europe,”  but  to  its  own 
past,  especially  to  the  glorious  age  of  King 
Yanai.  We  must  turn  around  and  face  the 
past  to  be  free.  Shem,  back  to  your  tents! 
Grasp  the  sword  and  conquer  the  land  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  or  perish!  Blood, 
flames,  carnage,  gallows,  hacked  limbs  and 
visions  of  horror  form  the  substance  of 
Greenberg’s  imagery  (“Songs  of  Accusa¬ 
tion  and  Faith,”  “Streets  of  the  River”); 
whereas  W(K)i,  kid,  milk  and  bread  are  the 
tender  symbols  found  in  Shlonsky’s  (“To 
the  Brim”).  They  look  for  salvation  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  and  in  both  cases  their 
poetical  activity  seems  expiatory.  The 
poetry  of  the  religious-minded  traditionalist 
Greenberg  is  distinguished  by  its  elemen¬ 
tary,  demonic  vigor  and  militant,  political 
content;  the  poetry  of  the  progressive  revo¬ 
lutionary  Shlonsky  by  a  conscious,  delicate 
formalism.  Shlonsky  thinks  Copernican 
and  writes  Ptolemaic,  Greenberg  thinks 
Ptolemaic  and  writes  Copernican. 

The  other  influential  writer  of  this  period 
who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  Nathan 
Alterman.  He  is  popular  among  the  masses 
because  of  his  book  of  satirical  verse  (“The 
Seventh  Column”),  which  appeared  orig¬ 
inally  in  the  seventh  column  of  the  daily 
newspaper.  His  chief  distinction,  however, 
lies  in  having  introduced  the  ballad  into 
Israeli  literature  (“Stars  Without,”  “Joys  of 
the  Poor”),  many  of  which  have  been  put 
to  music  by  Shlonsky’s  sister,  Veredina.  His 
last  book  (“The  Plagues  of  Egypt") 


describes  the  purifying  effect  of  plagues, 
ancient  and  modern,  on  Israel.  Alterman 
has  had  a  greater  influence  on  young  writers 
than  any  other  contemporary. 

We  now  come  to  the  writers  who  were 
born  on  native  soil.  The  filthy  hand  of  the 
Diaspora  was  no  longer  at  their  throats.  No 
more  yearning  for  home,  no  more  glfx)my 
wrong,  no  dimness  of  vision — just  the 
mighty  world  of  eye  and  ear  to  be  described 
with  merciless  lucidity.  This  initial  en¬ 
thusiasm,  aggravated  by  the  IVar,  has  now 
subsided  and  the  cry  that  would  not  be 
stilled  is  heard  again.  The  young  writers 
are  beginning  to  feel  lonely  between  the 
Dover  Beach  of  receding  faith  behind  them 
and  the  Waste  Land  before  them,  lonely 
“like  the  elms,  dour,  branching  out,  blank 
of  expression,  dead.”  They  have  branched 
out,  chiefly  to  the  left  of  the  center  (most  of 
the  younger  writers)  and  to  the  extreme 
right  (the  Young  Hebrews  or  Canaanites). 

Typical  of  the  “Young  Writers”  of  this 
native  group  are  N.  Gori  and  Y.  Shalev. 
Both  are  concerned  with  the  exploration  of 
their  inner  life  which  they  describe  in  the 
medium  of  poetry,  the  art  of  those  who  are 
strangers  in  the  world.  The  former  is  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  discrepancy  between  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the  vileness  of 
man;  the  latter  describes  the  more  hopeful 
side  of  man  as  he  labors  in  the  factory  and 
mill.  Both  arc  awaiting  the  classless  re¬ 
arrangement  of  society.  There  is  no  dearth 
of  this  sort  of  lyrical  poetry  for  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  young  poets  to  get  their  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  Israel. 

The  novel  has  also  been  cultivated  by  the 
new  writers.  One  of  the  best-known  is 
Moshc  Shamir’s  “He  Walks  in  the  Fields,” 
a  l{ibbutz  love  story,  which  was  adapted  for 
the  stage  and  produced  by  Habimah  in 
1948.  The  same  author  also  wrote  “Under 
the  Sun,”  which  treats  of  the  lives  of  the 
workers  in  an  orange-growers’  settlement. 
His  best  book  “By  His  Own  Hands,”  based 
on  the  life  of  his  brother  who  was  killed  in 
the  war,  describes  the  early  years,  education 
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and  ideals  of  a  typical  Sabra.  “Always  We” 
by  N.  Shachem  tells  of  the  heroic  exploit  of 
a  jeep  raid  on  the  Egyptian  border.  Yizhar’s 
“The  Prisoner,”  Mossinson’s  “Road  to  Jeri¬ 
cho,”  and  Tahib’s  “Dirt  Road”  give  us  the 
more  human  and  the  more  cruel  side  of 
war.  The  novels  are,  by  and  large,  inferior 
to  those  prtxluced  by  the  writers  of  the  first 
|)eri<xl,  e.g.,  the  psychological  novels  of  G. 
Shoffman  and  Yehuda  Burla  or  the  epic 
novels  of  Agnon  and  Hasas.  Since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  State,  the  novel  has  been 
concerned  exclusively  with  two  themes:  the 
heroic  exploits  of  the  War  of  Liberation  and 
the  life  in  the  l^ihbutzim ,  precious  themes, 
to  be  sure,  but  limited,  authentic  but  apt  to 
become  Ixtring.  We  tire  of  the  skilfully-pre¬ 
pared  sentiment  and  the  labored  dramatic 
moments  designed  to  overwhelm  us.  The 
roaring  world  of  the  War  furnished  the 
young  novelists  with  enthusiasm,  melo¬ 
drama  and  violent  adventure.  Life  in  the 
kibbutz  gave  them  knowledge  of  the  rocky 
country,  the  flora,  and  the  meaning  of  work 
— all  useful  elements  for  the  novel.  But 
their  education  ruined  their  work  with 
socialistic  platitudes  and  an  anemic  view  of 
human  nature.  From  the  first  novel  of  this 
{period,  Yizhar’s  “Far  Dttwn  the  Negev,” 
published  in  1945,  to  one  of  the  most  recent, 
Mossinson’s  “The  Way  of  Man,”  plot  and 
character  are  manipulated  to  serve  the  fa¬ 
vorite  ideology  and  a  single  arid  abstraction 
is  elaborated,  instead  of  the  suflerings  of  a 
man  of  flesh  and  bl(K)d.  The  author’s  pet 
political  doxy  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the 
hero’s  carnal  entanglements  in  what  is 
euphemistically  called  local  color  or  Sex,  but 
the  cloven  hoof  shows  through.  The  novel 
should  be  an  interpretation  of  life,  not  a 
criticism.  Since  this  requires  ripeness  rather 
than  rapture,  Israeli  youth  is  condemned  to 
reticence.  This  may  account  for  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  lyrical  poetry,  which  usually  varies 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  novel,  and  for 
the  tendency  to  write  historical  novels  (e.g., 
Shamir’s  forthcoming  “King  of  Flesh  and 
Blood,”  which  goes  back  for  its  subject- 
matter  to  the  days  of  King  Yanai). 


The  extreme  right  wing  of  the  “Young 
Writers,”  known  as  the  Canaanites  or  the 
Young  Hebrews,  is  in  reality  a  movement 
with  a  definite  political  ideology  whose 
leaders  happen  to  be  poets.  Jonathan 
Ratosh,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  group,  is 
an  accomplished  poet  with  a  sense  of  mis¬ 
sion.  In  one  of  the  priems  of  his  recent  bcK)k 
Yochemed,  he  is  reminded  of  this  mission 
when  he  hears  the  ancient  cry  of  those  who 
once  trod  grapes,  Purah,  Purah: 

I,  too,  tread — alone — shunned  by  my  fel¬ 
low  men; 

but  my  grave  will  one  day  bloom  and  blos¬ 
som  anew; 

I  shall  die  for  my  sin, 

comforted  by  the  vision  of  a  new  Eden. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
Ratosh’s  technique  is  his  device  of  cleansing 
a  word  of  its  superimposed  rabbinic  inter¬ 
pretation  until  the  ancient  lustre  of  the 
tarnished  symbol,  usually  erotic,  shines 
through.  This  ethical  fumigation,  which  is 
the  lexical  aspect  of  the  group’s  de-Judaiz- 
ing  activities,  is  carried  forward  by  another 
gifted  pt)et,  Aron  Amir,  who  longs  for  the 
warm  scent  of  the  turf  of  his  native  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  all  the  fancied  felicity  of  the  pre- 
Jews  when  they  gaily  trod  the  earth  of 
Canaan,  “when  nothing  sp)ke  to  them  but 
the  fair  face  of  Heaven.”  Two  other  leading 
writers  of  the  group  are  Benjamin  Tam- 
muz,  author  of  short  stories,  and  Amos 
Keynan,  who  has  recently  published  a  col¬ 
lection  of  satirical  observatifins  (“Lashes 
and  Scorpions”)  which  originally  appeared 
in  his  daily  column  in  the  newspaj^cr 
Ha’aretz  as  the  utterances  of  Uzi,  a  fictitious 
cynical  teen-ager. 

These  writers  and  their  coterie  do  not 
conceal  their  strong  dislike  for  all  isms,  par¬ 
ticularly  Judaism  and  Zionism,  and  frf)m 
their  vantage-ground  beyond  the  periphery 
they  have  launched  an  unabated  attack  on 
both.  Judaism  is  a  sordid  irrelevancy,  a 
painted  ship  on  a  painted  ocean,  and  Zion¬ 
ism  a  foreign  usurpation,  extraneous  to  the 
country’s  central  configuration.  They  re¬ 
joice  that  their  hoyden  spirits  have  been 
exempt  from  the  chastening  influences  of 
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the  one  and  the  insolent  idealism  of  the 
other.  The  only  thing  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Zionism,  then,  is  their  mutual 
dislike  of  the  Diaspora  Jew,  whom  they 
find  neither  winsome  nor  angelic.  The 
Zionists  mutilated  his  reputation  and  then 
wagged  their  heads  in  derision  of  his  sturdy 
deformity.  The  Canaanites  accepted  the 
hideous  results  of  their  dexterous  carving 
and  then  hanged  him  on  a  gibbet  where  he 
still  swings,  a  creaking  horror.  The  Canaan¬ 
ites  seized  upon  this  one  enduring  strain  in 
all  anti-traditional  Jewish  writing  and  made 
that  their  over-arching,  supereminent  end. 
This  negative  frenzy  is  no  small  factor  in 
the  make-up  of  the  adolescent  Sahra,  and 
the  Canaanites  count  on  it  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  their  future  plans. 

Zionists  find  the  existence  of  these  spirit¬ 
ual  dead-end  kids,  their  own  illegitimate 
offspring,  embarrassing  and  they  would 
hush  the  posthumous  scandal  with  un¬ 
charitable  depreciation,  saying  that  this 
wayward  group  is  engaged  in  the  futile  task 
of  restoring  Samson’s  shorn  IcKks  and  that 
they  are  tot)  far  removed  from  the  general 
surge  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  course 
of  events.  Those  Zionists,  however,  whose 
blooming  ideals  have  somewhat  faded, 
f)oint  to  the  Canaanites  as  a  morbid  example 
of  the  ravages  of  Zionist  propaganda  and  as 
a  frightful  warning  to  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  straying  from  the  path  of  Judaism.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  Young  He¬ 
brews  are  content  to  wait  between  the  dark 
and  the  glory,  nursing  their  anti-Jewish 
frenzy,  dabbling  in  geopolitics  and  my¬ 
thology,  cultivating  the  esoteric  beauties  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  listening  to  the 
songs  of  birds  long  since  dead  which  come 
to  them  on  the  wings  of  their  own  poetry 
from  the  distant  cradle  of  Canaan. 

The  stage  is  now  set  for  the  latest  act  in 
the  Jewish  drama  which  has  enjoyed  an  un¬ 
usually  long  run  on  the  human  stage.  As 
the  curtain  rises  on  the  literary  scene,  we  see 
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the  stage-hands  (members  of  the  Mapai,  the 
ruling  Socialists)  putting  the  props  in  place 
and  setting  the  traps.  In  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  right  wing  the  Canaanites  await  their 
long-delayed  cue.  On  the  left,  occupying 
more  than  half  of  the  stage,  the  radical 
writers  shine  resplendent  under  dialectic 
lighting-effects,  one  car  attuned  to  the 
Slavic  accents  of  the  stooge  in  the  prompt¬ 
er’s  box  and  the  other  to  the  tender  rc- 
verbrations  of  their  chief  tragedian,  Shlon- 
sky,  who  walks  Hamlct-likc  among  them. 
Opposite  them  we  sec  Uri  Zvi  Greenberg, 
accoutred  with  phylacteries  and  sword, 
cursing  both  the  Author  and  the  play.  In 
the  center  Agnon  and  Altcrman  quietly 
steal  the  show  by  a  display  of  superior  art. 

The  actors  arc  all  highly  suited  for  their 
parts.  They  speak  their  lines  with  an  alarm¬ 
ing  athletic  diction  and  an  imperturbable 
expression  of  profound  belief.  But  if  the 
innocent  spectator  should  for  a  brief  mo¬ 
ment  be  distracted  from  the  mimic  rage  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  historical  scenes  de¬ 
picted  on  the  curtain  in  the  background — 
the  galaxy  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
drama  of  the  Dispersion  with  its  carnage 
and  slaughter  and  the  heroic  emergence  of 
Israel  as  a  nation — he  will  sense  the  mystery 
at  the  heart  of  things  backstage  and  thus 
rescue  some  fragment  of  submerged  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  bewildering  drama  now  roll¬ 
ing  to  a  thunderous  climax.  At  the  moment 
the  voices  arc  hushed,  the  lights  dim  and 
the  script  increasingly  difficult  to  decipher. 
But  the  play  has  not  ended.  All  is  not  lost. 
The  Jerusalem  skies  have  not  been  deprived 
of  their  radiant  stars,  and  the  I^rd  still 
shows  us  abundant  tokens  of  His  g(K)dncss. 
Nor  has  the  Jew  cracked  under  the  burden. 
He  has  still  found  enough  strength  to  sub¬ 
due  the  wilderness  and  plant  the  evergreen 
in  the  stony  wilderness.  Above  all,  he  has 
been  given  a  language  in  which  to  pour  out 
his  woes  and  joys.  A  hidden  destiny  is  at 
work  in  the  flawed  but  proud  clay. 

Jerusalem 

M  M 
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Poet  as  de  Hoy 

By  Bernardo  Ortiz  dc  Montcllano 
(1899-1949) 

(From  his  Sueno  y  Poesta) 

El  ingles  tan  razonable,  hldlogo  de  harmonia. 
El  alemin  delicado,  soledad  de  la  elegia. 
Seguro  de  su  poder 

el  francos,  el  matemitico,  perfecciona  su 
mania. 

La  gracia  del  espahol 

por  sus  sentidos  vapora  aromas  de  Andalucia 
o  apasionado  combate 
entre  la  fe  y  la  raz6n — pelotari  en  agom'a; 
o  en  sus  suehos  mexicanos 
matiza  nocturna  magia,  palabra  de  idolatria. 
(Como  el  hombre,  la  poesia). 

Annals  of  German  Literature 

By  Heinrich  Meyer 

When  I  was  a  boy,  having  just  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  inexhaustible  and  almost  oppres¬ 
sive  wealth  of  German  literature,  I  had  as  my 
guides  such  early  historians  as  Gervinus, 
whom  I  admired;  Vilmar,  whom  I  despised; 
Stern  and  Bartels,  who  seemed  to  know  too 
much  to  be  trustworthy;  Scherer,  who  was 
brilliant,  but  too  impersonal  for  my  taste; 
FxJuard  Engel,  whose  popular  vagaries  pleased 
me.  Vogt  and  Koch,  Salzer,  and  a  few  others 
whom  I  knew  from  the  shelves  of  the  Ger- 
manische  Museum,  did  not  particularly  appeal 
to  me  then,  nor  do  they  now.  This  was  more 
or  less  the  available  historical  literature.  Each 
author  treated  a  considerable  period,  if  not  the 
whole  of  German  writings,  according  to  his 
preferences.  Both  Bartels  and  Engel  were 
blinded  by  prejudices  and  the  young  reader 
learned  quickly  that  objectivity  in  history  was 
impossible,  that  standardization  in  the  history 
of  literature  was  absurd. 

When  the  young  reader  today  looks  for  an 
aid  or  a  guide,  he  has  immense  Sammelwerl(e 
written  by  supposed  and  real  spiecialists  under 
the  management  of  an  editor  and  with  the 
backing  of  a  publishing  house.  There  are  still 
a  few  one-man  books,  like  Nadler’s,  insofar  as 
they  are  not  compilations  and  student-pre¬ 
pared;  but  the  rule  now  is  that  of  “scholarli- 
ness.”  Every  man  to  his  period.  A  sound  text- 
lKK)k  in  one  volume  has  just  been  completed 
by  a  group  of  professors,  following  H.  O. 
Burger’s  plan  of  annalistic  arrangement: 
Annalen  der  deutschen  Uteratur  (Stuttgart. 


Metzler.  1952.  884  pages.  74  dm.  With  a  sup¬ 
plementary  54  pages  by  K.  H.  Halbach,  Ver- 
gleichende  Zeittajel  zur  deutschen  Uteratur- 
geschichte.  4.50  dm.)  TTie  periods  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  Genzmer  (till  770),  de 
Boor  (-1170),  Kuhn  (-1230),  Friedrich 
Ranke  (-1430),  Beyschlag  (-1490),  Newald 
(-1600),  Flemming  (-1700),  Martini  (-1775), 
Rasch  (-1805),  Baumgart  (-1838),  Burger 
(1832-88),  Schwerte  (-1945).  Hugo  Moser 
added  a  sketch  on  the  development  of  the 
language. 

First  of  all,  the  work  is  a  history.  Thus  it  is 
not  inspiring,  but  descriptive.  The  great  dis¬ 
advantage  of  modern  scholarly  histories  is  that 
they  do  not  evoke  enthusiasm.  Not  even  the 
Nibelungen,  nor  Walther,  is  free  from  faults. 
Second,  it  lacks  sociological  dimension.  Who 
read  what.?  Who  was  popular  at  one  time  and 
forgotten  at  another  and  revived  again  later? 
How  do  publishing,  the  journals,  almanacs, 
yearbooks,  the  opinions  of  the  professors  and 
the  critics,  the  forms  of  the  theater,  music  and 
architecture,  affect  literary  genres,  tastes,  val¬ 
ues?  Third,  the  Annalen  seem  over-expanded 
for  the  early  periods  and  rather  thin  for  the 
later  perio<ls.  The  number  of  works  published 
during  the  age  of  Cioethe  appears  nowhere 
from  the  text,  though  books  ten  times  less  im¬ 
portant  and  a  hundred  times  less  interesting 
are  given  pages  in  earlier  periods. 

The  evaluations  of  a  given  time  affect  the 
selection  of  the  material.  One  of  the  authors 
seems  to  think  rather  highly  of  Hebbel  and 
Wagner.  This  would  indicate  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  poetical  values  was  subordinated 
here  to  traditional  literary  historianship,  if  the 
word  be  permitted.  But  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  honest  conventionalism 
and  sheer  fourflushing.  If  a  name  like  Pyra  is 
mentioned  a  few  times,  as  an  indicator  rather 
than  a  person  or  an  author  of  works  read  and 
thought  over,  I  susjject  glib  dishonesty,  because 
numerous  books  have  said  more  or  less  the 
same  before.  And  how  could  everybody  agree 
on  such  a  figure?  Thus  mere  verbiage  and  sug¬ 
gestive  phrasing  are  not  always  distinguish¬ 
able  to  the  inexperienced  reader  seeking  aid. 

My  greatest  surprise  came  in  the  reading  of 
Genzmer’s  chapter.  He,  the  genius-translator 
of  old  Norse,  seems  to  continue  staunchly  in 
the  footsteps  of  Heusler  and  Ker,  adding  more 
folklore  and  Sagengeschichte,  whereas  Flem- 
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ming,  in  imposing  on  a  whole  century  his  old 
formula,  largely  retreads  his  own  footsteps. 
This  is  less  surprising  when  one  recalls  that 
he  was  among  the  first  to  treat  the  seventeenth 
century  in  its  entirety.  Though  far  from  the 
wealth  of  Fechter’s  accounts,  Schwerte’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  modern  literature  is  rich  in  fine  ob¬ 
servations  and  clever  turns,  while  Newald,  as 
always,  is  a  pillar  of  solid  reliability.  It  appears 
from  the  subtle  and  careful  treatment  of  Rasch 
and  Baumgart  as  well  as  the  editor  himself 
that  they  consider  their  survey  merely  prelimi¬ 
nary.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  hard  to  excuse 
the  omission  of  many  interesting  figures.  Cuts 
in  the  earlier  parts  might  have  permitted  the 
inclusion  of  such  authors  as  Griibel,  Glass- 
brenner,  Scherenberg,  Ringelnatz,  who  do  not 
appear  in  the  Index. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  has 
achieved  its  goal.  It  is  a  guide  for  students  and 
laymen  to  the  history  of  German  literature.  It 
is  not  a  gradus  ad  Parnassum  or  a  pointer  to 
readable  books.  Abroad  it  should  be  particu¬ 
larly  usable,  since  it  may  at  the  same  time  be 
understood  there  as  a  characteristic  textbook  of 
modern  Germany.  As  Henri  Peyre  can  see 
French  Classicism  better  from  the  foreign  van¬ 
tage  point  than  perhaps  some  others  who  have 
never  freed  themselves  from  the  home  tra¬ 
ditions,  future  historians  of  CJerman  literature 
might  also  do  well  to  ask  what  living  abroad 
does  to  the  reputation  of  the  Kleists  and 
Hebbels.  Muhlenberg  College 

Belli’ s  Sonnets 

By  Thomas  G.  Bergin 

Anyone  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  a  copy  of 
Mondadori’s  recent  edition  of  the  Sonetti  of 
Giuseppe  Belli  (/  Sonetti  di  Giuseppe  Gio- 
achino  Belli.  Giorgio  Vigolo,  ed.  3  vols.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1952.  cxcl  -j-  3,177  pages,  ill. 
18,000  I.)  will  readily  understand  why  all  Ro¬ 
mans  and  many  Italians  look  u[X)n  it  as  the 
book  of  the  year.  TTie  2,279  sonnets  are  housed 
in  three  beautiful  volumes  with  profuse  illus¬ 
trations  of  types  and  scenes  of  nineteenth- 
century  Rome.  F.ach  poem  is  lovingly  anno¬ 
tated  by  Professor  Vigolo,  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  Belli  and  Roman  vernacular  |X)ctry, 
who  also  provides  a  sympathetic  and  scholarly 
introduction,  in  itself  a  major  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Belli.  The  edition  is  a  work  of  art 
typographically  and  technically;  it  may,  on  the 
scholarly  side,  be  regarded  as  the  definitive 
edition  of  Belli. 

For  such  an  edition  the  times  are  ripe; 
Eleanor  Clark’s  essay  on  Belli  in  her  recent 
Rome  and  a  Villa  may  be  taken,  I  think,  as  an 
indication  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  work 


of  this  savage,  compassionate  and  magnificent 
sonneteer.  Had  Belli  written  in  standard  Ital¬ 
ian  instead  of  the  Roman  dialect,  he  would 
long  since  have  received  general  recognition  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  nineteenth<entury  poets, 
but  of  course  his  art  could  hardly  have  found 
any  other  medium  than  the  language  of  the 
people  he  portrays.  For,  although  pages  could 
l)e  and  have  been  written  about  the  art  of 
Belli,  the  core  of  his  achievement  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  quite  simply  the  creation  of  an 
entire  people.  The  basis  of  reality  was  there; 
the  popolo  romano  was  and  remains  shrewd, 
cynical,  hardworking,  compassionate,  and  fre¬ 
quently  foul-mouthed;  Belii’s  art  made  them 
articulate,  a  little  more  than  life-size,  a  little 
more  expressive;  he  gave  a  living  city  an  im¬ 
mortality  in  art. 

Belli’s  emotional  range  is  very  wide;  the 
sonnets  run  the  gamut  from  the  ferociously 
satirical  to  the  tender,  not  excluding  the  purely 
descriptive  matter-of-fact  rc{X)rtorial  category. 
(Contemporary  linguists,  if  they  know  him, 
should  admire  the  quickness  of  his  ear  in  pick¬ 
ing  up  and  reproducing  the  unwritten  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  streets  and  the  taverns;  his 
breadth  of  vocabulary  is  no  less  astonishing; 
no  one  of  his  figures  could  possibly  have  had 
the  command  of  the  language  that  the  poet 
himself  possessed  but  all  of  them  would  under¬ 
stand  him—  and  do  to  this  day.  I  do  not  sec 
how  one  can  deny  the  charge  of  obscenity  that 
is  often  levelled  at  him;  he  is  obscene  on  a 
grand  scale;  the  only  consolation  that  may  be 
offered  the  Puritanical  reader  is  that  in  truth 
the  dirty  words  do  not  seem  offensive  as  he 
uses  them,  but  rather  natural  and  inevitable. 
The  paradox  of  the  poet’s  own  career,  the 
spokesman  for  the  people  who  ends  his  life  as 
a  censor  of  the  theater  anxious  to  repudiate 
and  destroy  his  own  masterpieces,  is  a  pro¬ 
vocative  one;  you  would  not  guess  at  such 
inner  strife  as  you  contemplate  the  benign  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Trasteverc  statue,  but  clearly  con¬ 
flict  there  was  within  and  no  doubt  this  very 
tension  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  his  observation  and  the  dramatic  form 
and  color  of  so  many  of  the  sonnets.  Hardly  a 
great  man,  Belli  was  in  truth  a  great  poet  and 
the  present  edition  is  worthy  of  him. 

Yale  University 

The  Great  Letter  Series 

By  Melvin  W.  Askew 

It  is  not  often  that  editorial  courage  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  combine  with  publishing  com¬ 
petence  to  produce  a  number  of  volumes  as 
ambitious  as  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Young’s  The 
Great  Letter  Series.  And  it  is  moreover  grati- 
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fying  that,  scarcely  two  years  after  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  begun,  the  admirable  promise  of  the 
first  volume  has  now  been  fulfilled  by  the  re¬ 
cent  appearance  of  the  fifth.  The  original  de¬ 
sign,  “to  provide,  at  reasonable  cost,  attractive 
editions  of  the  world’s  great  letter  writers,”  has 
been  faithfully  followed  by  the  general  editor, 
Lx)uis  Kronenberger;  and  under  his  capable 
supervision  the  excellent  achievement  of  the 
five  volumes  already  available  leaves  one  in 
pleasant  anticipation  of  the  remaining  ones. 
With  the  publication  of  the  selected  letters  of 
Keats,  William  Cowper,  Henry  Adams, 
Thomas  Gray,  and  Byron,  the  entire  series  is 
now  half  completed:  {The  Selected  Letters  of 
John  Keats,  Lionel  Trilling,  ed.,  New  York. 
Farrar,  Straus,  and  Young,  Inc.  1951.  282 
pages; . . .  William  Cowper,  Mark  Van  Doren, 
ed.  1951.  306  pages;  .  .  .  Henry  Adams,  New¬ 
ton  Arvin,  ed.  1951.  279  pages;  .  .  .  Thomas 
Gray,  Joseph  Krutch,  ed.  1952.  170  pages;  .  .  . 
Ijord  Byron,  Jacques  Barzun,  ed.  1953.  279 
pages.)  The  letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  Anton 
Chekhov,  Sydney  Smith,  Gustav  Flaubert, 
an<l  Mary  W.  Montagu  have  yet  to  appear. 

TTie  uniform  formats  of  each  volume  offer 
attractive  and  stable  fare  to  any  reader:  He  is 
briefly  advised  of  the  bibliographical  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  publications;  he  is  treated  to  a 
comprehensive  biographical  and  critical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  author  and  his  works;  and  finally 
served  the  letters  themselves  which  are  se¬ 
lected  with  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
author  as  he  variously  and  entirely  revealed 
himself  in  his  correspondence  with  family, 
intimate  friends,  and  business  associates.  And, 
as  a  final  service,  these  letters  are  presented  in 
groups  in  which  they  cluster  about  the  crucial 
moments  and  vital  influences  which  befell 
their  author. 

It  is  in  the  prudent  selection  of  these  letters 
that  the  greatest  value  of  these  editions  is  se¬ 
curely  and  permanently  established.  With  the 
stripping  away  of  trivialities  and  inconse¬ 
quential  correspondence,  we  are  allowed  to 
read  self-revelation  that  is  more  intimate  than 
autobiography,  and  to  watch  great  people  who 
in  the  conduct  of  their  personal  affairs  bear 
quiet  testimony  of  their  own  greatness.  It  is, 
however,  most  unfortunate  that  this  admirable 
attribute  which  conduces  to  our  complete 
pleasure  should  also  be  that  feature  which  so 
strictly  limits  and  defines  the  applications  and 
purposes  to  which  these  volumes  may  be  put. 
While  most  readers  will  be  happy  to  find  that 
Byron’s  laundry  list  is  not  reprinted  and  that 
the  editors  have  not  made  a  great  to-do  over  a 
sour  scrawl  Gray  might  have  left  for  his  char¬ 
woman,  he  will,  no  doubt,  regret  the  omissions 


which  deny  these  books  the  authority  of  com¬ 
plete  letters  with  the  usual  complete  and  often 
helpful  critical  apparatus.  Morever,  he  will  be 
disappointed  to  find  that  these  letters  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  recent  scholarship,  but  have 
been  reprinted  from  the  standard  editions 
which  appeared,  as  in  the  case  of  Cowper,  as 
long  as  fifty  years  ago. 

TTie  real  contribution  which  this  scries  has 
to  make  to  scholarship,  however,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  will,  first,  relax  every  student’s 
complete  dependence  on  the  out-of-print  and 
expensive  editions  in  which  these  letters  for¬ 
merly  appeared,  and  make  possible  for  him 
the  permanent  possession  of  the  choice  letters 
in  inexpensive,  reliable  texts.  Finally,  it  will 
supply  him  with  the  sympathetic  and  pene¬ 
trating  introductory  essays  which  can  help  him 
to  develop  a  modern  {)crspcctivc  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  to  which  motlcrn  scholarship 
has  investigated  the  author. 

But  the  greatest  service  rendered  by  this 
series  is  the  presentation  of  serious  and  digni¬ 
fied  literary  work  without  the  critical  encum¬ 
brances  which  would  estrange  the  popular 
reader,  and  yet  with  sufficient  authority  and 
critical  acumen  to  attract  the  student.  It  is  a 
commendable  undertaking  which  allows  any 
reader  to  glide  into  the  private  moments  of 
some  of  this  planet’s  most  memorable  people; 
to  hear  their  thoughts  when  they  were  not 
hammered  into  rhyme  and  meter  or  tortured 
into  formal  prose  style;  to  witness  the  lights 
and  shadows  which  moved  across  the  surface 
of  those  sensitive  souls  whose  efforts  have 
made  our  lives  infinitely  richer. 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

American-European  Friendship  WeeJ^ 

By  Harry  ^hn 

Several  years  ago  a  group  of  Americans  and 
former  Europeans  who  were  eager  to  trans¬ 
plant  to  American  soil  the  spirit  of  cultural 
cooperation  which  had  informed  the  circle 
gathered  around  men  like  Holland  and  Zweig 
in  Eurof)e  founded  the  American-European 
Friendship  Association.  Planned  as  a  cultural 
organization  dedicated  to  the  interplay  of  i<leas 
among  Americans  and  Eurojieans,  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Mrs.  George  N.  Shuster  is  Na¬ 
tional  President,  has  in  recent  years  formed 
active  chapters  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts.  Its  most  ambitious  undertaking 
to  date  was  the  Friendship  Week  which  took 
place  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  during  the  last 
week  of  August,  1953.  It  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  aim  of  “bringing  together  an  in¬ 
formal  group  of  scholars,  lecturers,  writers, 
artists,  students,  and  representatives  of  foreign 
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countries,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  their  guests.” 

The  idea  of  the  Week  was  conceived  by 
Friderike  Maria  Zweig,  one  of  the  founders 
and  guiding  spirits  of  the  A.E.F.A.;  all  events 
were  under  her  resourceful  and  indefatigable 
general  chairmanship.  M.  Henri  Bonnet  and 
Mrs.  John  Davis  Lodge  were  honorary  chair¬ 
men.  The  theme  for  the  Week  was  “Bridges 
over  the  Ages,”  signifying  the  cultural  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  past  and  present  and  the  multi¬ 
farious  heritage  of  today's  world.  With  the 
beautitul,  spacious  grounds  and  facilities  of  the 
Roosevelt  School  as  headquarters,  a  rich  and 
varied  program  was  offered  to  the  hundreds  in 
attendance.  Perhaps  the  most  unique  thing 
about  the  Week  was  the  all-pervading  sense  of 
camaraderie  and  stimulation  generated  by  this 
gathering  of  people  of  widely  differing  back¬ 
grounds  in  a  relaxed,  vacation-like  atmosphere. 

Among  the  lectures  of  primarily  literary  in¬ 
terest  may  be  mentioned:  “French  Writers  of 
Memoirs”  by  Georges  May  (Yale);  “Russian 
Literature,  Past  and  Present”  by  Dimitri  von 
Mohrenschildt  (Dartmouth);  “Romain  Rol- 
land”  by  Rev,  Rolxrrt  M.  Bartlett;  “Germans 
as  Translators  of  World  Literature”  by  Harry 
Zohn  (Brandeis);  “Playwrights  I  Have 
Known”  by  Roliert  Klein;  and  “Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson”  by  Albrecht  Strauss  (Harvard). 
Other  speakers  included  Paul  Nettl  of  Indiana 
(“National  Anthems  Around  the  World”); 
Emil  Lengyel  of  N.Y.U.  (“Creative  Educa¬ 
tion”);  Rene  Fiilop-Miller  of  Dartmouth 
(“Science  and  Faith  in  Our  Time”);  Dora 
Edinger  (“Toys  Universal  and  Eternal”); 
Bruno  Ford  (“Some  Out-of-the-Way  Art 
Treasures  in  Italy”);  and  Alice  Schalek  (“How 
Seven  Asiatic  Countries  Worship  Their 
Gods”),  President  Cieorge  N,  Shuster  of  Hunt¬ 
er  spoke  on  “Victims  of  Silence,”  and  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Shuster  opened  the 
Week.  Most  of  the  speakers  attempted  to  stress 
universal  values. 

Several  music  programs  were  presented,  and 
there  were  excursions  to  the  Cond^  Nast  Press 
and  to  the  Reader’s  Digest  plant  where  the  di¬ 
rector  of  its  foreign  editions  addressed  the 
group.  An  effective  display  featured  books  and 
magazines,  paintings,  drawings,  and  handi- 
craff  illustrating  the  wide-ranging  interests 
and  aims  of  the  A.E.F.A. 

The  Friendship  Week,  with  its  great  human 
warmth,  variety,  and  non -commercialized  at¬ 
mosphere,  was  deeply  enjoyed  by  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  hoped  to  make  it  an  annual  insti¬ 
tution,  with  increasing  participation  by  young 
people  from  many  nations.  This  idea  certainly 
deserves  wide  dissemination,  for  it  contributes 


to  that  breaking  down  of  cultural  barriers 
which  is  an  essential  step  towards  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  peaceful  world  community. 

Brandeis  University 

Gustaf  Hellstrdm,  i882~/g$j 
By  Thomas  R.  Buckman 
With  the  passing  of  Gustaf  Hellstrom  in 
Stockholm,  February  27,  1953,  Swedish  letters 
lost  its  keenest  observer  of  national  character 
and  recognized  master  of  the  social-psycho- 
logical  novel.  Ungl(arlar  (1904),  a  collection 
of  short  stories,  was  his  first  published  work. 
In  1907,  after  the  publication  of  three  more 
stories  under  the  collective  title  Kaos,  he  began 
his  long  career  as  a  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Stockholm  daily,  Dagens  Nyheter,  which 
was  decisive  in  his  later  development.  During 
these  years  in  London  (1907-1911),  Paris 
(1911-1918),  and  New  York  (1918-1921)  his 
social  insight  and  objective  criticism  of  the  for¬ 
eign  scene  gained  a  depth  and  precision  un 
matched  by  any  Swedish  contemporary.  Kus- 
i(ttr  (1910)  is  a  genuinely  realistic  story  of 
three  English  coachmen  against  the  varied 
background  of  pre-war  London.  A  pamphlet, 
Vdr  fids  ungdom,  analyzing  French  activism, 
appeared  in  1914  and  was  followed  in  1916  by 
Kulturfal(torn,  a  collection  of  political  essays 
arguing  the  soundness  of  French  cultural  life. 
His  next  two  novels,  Kring  en  l^vinna  (1914) 
and  Bengt  Blanci(s  sentimentala  resa  (1917) 
are  important  only  for  their  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  life  of  journalists  and  artists  in  the  bars 
and  cafes  of  Paris  and  London.  Ett  rel(ommen- 
dationsbrev  (1920),  Hcllstrbm’s  good-natured 
satire  on  many  phases  of  American  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  World  War,  is  still  a  convincing 
and  highly  recognizable  social  dcKument. 

With  Dagdrbmmar  (1921)  Hellstrom  be¬ 
gan  his  seven-volume  Stellan  Fetreus  series,  an 
autobiographical  cycle  of  varying  quality. 
Sndrmal(are  Lel^holm  jar  en  idi  ( 1927)  with 
its  realistic  south-Swedish,  small  town  setting 
and  its  depth  and  accuracy  of  characterization 
is  undoubtedly  his  best  novel.  Here  Hellstrom 
succeeds  masterfully  in  defining  what  it  means 
to  be  Swedish,  not  with  heavy  seriousness  but 
rather  with  a  Dickensian  humor  and  sure 
knowledge  of  Sweden’s  social  structure.  On 
the  same  artistic  level  are  Carl  lieribert  Malm- 
ros  (1931)  in  which  he  probes  even  deeper 
into  the  moral  and  religious  problems  of  his 
generation,  and  Storm  over  Tjurd  (1935)  in 
which  the  conflicts  of  the  larger  world  outside 
are  reflected  in  the  life  of  a  small  village. 

In  1942  Hellstrom  became  one  of  the  eight¬ 
een  members  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 

Oregon  State  College 
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**  Riccardo  Bacchelli.  L'incendio  di  Milano. 

Milano.  Kizzoli.  1952.  324  pages.  750  1. 
TTiis,  Bacchelli’s  most  recent  novel,  is  a  rather 
difHcult  work  to  assess.  It  deals  with  an  upper 
class  Milanese  family  during  the  war  years. 
TTie  characters  are  colorful  indeed:  an  emo¬ 
tional  but  repressed  widow,  devoted  alike  to 
music  and  her  son;  the  young  man  himself, 
who  has  charm  but  no  convictions  and  fights 
for  Mussolini  out  of  melancholy  perversity;  a 
Fascist  spy  who  later  becomes  a  black-mar¬ 
keteer;  a  bloodthirsty  partisan  leader;  a  lovely 
girl  a  little  too  good  to  l)c  true.  The  action  is 
highly  melodramatic,  a  little  contrived,  and  the 
story  ends  in  a  welter  of  blood.  There  is  always 
something  worth  saving  in  anything  Bacchelli 
writes,  and  we  may  admire  in  this  rather  in¬ 
ferior  work  his  treatment  of  certain  aspects  of 
Northern  bourgeois  society  and  his  evocation 
of  that  strange  summer  of  1943  when  the  na¬ 
tion  paused  in  a  kind  of  susfxrnded  animation 
between  two  wars. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

Cieorges  Bernanos.  La  liberti  pour  quoi 

faire?  Paris.  (>allimard.  1953.  315  pages. 
590  fr. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  this  unforgettable  knight 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity  must  rejoice  at 
any  opportunity  for  intellectual  communion 
with  an  unusual  prophet  and  in  hearing  once 
again,  though  it  be  d'outre-tombe,  his  power¬ 
ful  voice  of  warning  and  admonishing.  Yet 
one  cannot  help  being  intrigued  by  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  number  of  “last  Bernanos V’ 
published  posthumously.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
compiler  Albert  B^guin,  who  is  the  executor 
of  the  late  friend’s  literary  estate,  and  who  has 
taken  an  editor’s  hand  in  this,  at  least  through 
selection  and  montage  technique,  claims  that 
Bernanos  himself  had  intended  to  publish  in 
book  form  the  lectures  he  gave  before  various 
audiences  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
and  which  constitute  the  main  body  of  this 
volume.  And  these  lectures,  enlarged  by  some 
other  miscellany  but  never  incidental  writing, 
are  well  worth  publishing  and  conserving  for 
the  generations  after  us.  They  may  not  offer 
anything  truly  new  to  the  initiated;  they  have 
nevertheless  amazing  freshness,  undeniable 
and  ever  increasing  topicality;  they  are  also  less 
verbosely  aggressive  than  most  of  his  previous 
pamphletary  writings  though  by  no  means  de¬ 
void  of  a  mordant  irony  which,  in  several 


widely  noticed  and  discussed  pages,  is  at  the 
ex[)ense  of  Fran(jois  Mauriac. 

Tlie  lectures,  chronologically,  arc:  L’esprit 
europien  (Rencontres  dc  Geneve,  1946),  Revo¬ 
lution  et  liberte  (Sorbonne,  1947),  and  Nos 
amis  les  saints  (Algiers).  In  addition  we  arc 
offered,  extracted  from  notes,  rewrites  and 
drafts,  the  essays  Im  France  devant  le  monde 
de  demain,  an  indictment  of  robot  society,  and 
the  title-supplying  Im  liberte  pour  quoi  faire? 
Like  anyone  “obsessed”  with  his  central  con¬ 
cern,  Bernanos  can  be,  all  editing  notwith¬ 
standing,  repetitious  at  times,  the  more  force¬ 
fully  to  drive  home  his  insistent  message  of  an 
homme  libre.  Its  essence  is  here  distilled,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  most  competent  of  interpre¬ 
ters:  the  author  himself;  and  for  this  reason 
this  volume  may  have  considerable  value  as  an 
introduction  into  the  universe  of  the  great 
Catholic  writer.  Without  the  Lutheran  gist, 
indeed,  this  message  could  be  best  summarized 
by  using  a  title  of  Luther’s:  Von  der  Freiheit 
ernes  Christenmenschen. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Heinrich  Boll.  Und  sagte  l{ein  einziges 

Wort.  Kbln.  Kiepenheuer  6c  Witsch.  1953. 

215  pages.  10.80  dm. 

Rightly  considered  one  of  the  truly  promising 
younger  writers  of  Germany,  Heinrich  Boll 
presents  here  a  narrative  work  which,  like  very 
few  others  that  have  come  out  of  postwar  Ger¬ 
many,  deserves  unstinted  praise.  He  tells  the 
unpretentious  story  of  two  unpretentious  peo¬ 
ple,  Fred  and  Kate  Bogner,  who  together  with 
their  three  children  had  been  living  in  one 
room  until  Fred  could  stand  it  no  longer  and 
moved  out  to  shift  for  himself  as  best  he  can 
on  what  little  money  he  can  make  by  private 
tutoring.  His  meager  salary  as  a  switchboard 
operator  regularly  goes  to  the  family  whom 
he  loves  now  as  before.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  for  their  sake  that  he  leads  his  mis¬ 
erable  existence  apart  from  them.  Only  occa¬ 
sionally  do  he  and  Kate  meet  to  have  a  few 
private  hours  together. 

The  story  proper  is  centered  on  the  crucial 
one  of  these  meetings,  leading  them  to  the 
brink  of  final  separation  but  resulting,  through 
Fred’s  sudden  and  unexpected  realization  of 
what  really  matters,  in  the  reunion  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Alternately  through  the  perspective  of  Fred 
and  of  Kate — the  story  is  told  in  the  first  per¬ 
son — the  enervating  implications  of  an  exist¬ 
ence  governed  by  inexorable  poverty  are  un- 
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folded.  Against  the  spotty  backdrop  of  present- 
day  Germany’s  surface  normalcy  of  life  we  see 
the  quiet  and  moving  drama  of  seemingly  in¬ 
evitable  disintegration  and  regained  strength 
and  faith.  The  presentation  is  realistic  and 
without  pathos.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  is  at  work  a  hidden  warmth  and  artistic 
discrimination  that  makes  this  portrayal  of 
present-day  realities  as  aesthetically  satisfying 
as  it  is  genuine.  John  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 

**  Max  Brod.  Der  Sommer,  den  man  zurucl{- 
wiinscht.  Zurich.  Manesse.  1952.  275  pages. 
14.50  dm. 

Childhood’s  joys  and  sorrows,  budding  emo¬ 
tions,  conflicts,  decisions  in  the  course  of  a 
family’s  vacation  visit  to  the  Baltic  bathing  re¬ 
sort  Misdroy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Characters:  Erwin,  Otto  and  their  mother, 
from  old  Austrian  Prague,  and  various  curious 
guests  and  noisy  playmates.  An  enchanting 
bittersweet  scherzo,  luminous,  transparent, 
floating,  swaying,  lovably  playful  even  in  its 
darkest  accents.  The  author  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  young  Erwin,  adding  in¬ 
formation,  confirming,  explaining,  producing 
a  work  of  art  which  is  a  universal  human 
document  and  the  creation  of  a  profound  psy¬ 
chologist  and  a  soul  with  a  message.  Brod’s 
polished  style  joins  this  discreet  union  of  na¬ 
ture  and  intelligence,  instinct  and  spirit,  child¬ 
ish  insouciance  and  presentiment,  in  a  magical, 
realistic  product  of  touching  love  for  mankind, 
of  living,  breathing  culture.  F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yorl^,  N.  /. 

**  Raymond  Brulez.  De  verchijning  te  Kal- 
lista.  Amsterdam.  Meulenhoff.  1953.  133 
pages.  4.90  fl. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  love  of  Alexander  the 
Great’s  personal  physician  for  a  simple  The¬ 
ban  girl  who,  devoted  to  her  epileptic  brother, 
declines  his  advances.  The  novel  derives  its 
interest  from  the  tension  between  the  matter- 
of-fact  and  controlled  mentality  of  the  worldly- 
wise  physician  and  the  mystic  and  unbalanced 
conception  of  life  represented  by  the  girl  and 
her  brother.  The  author,  whose  alter  ego  is 
easily  recognizable  in  the  physician,  uses  this 
theme  to  describe  his  own  attitude  toward  the 
tragic  realities  of  life.  The  story  is  told  with 
great  expertness,  in  classical  style  tempered  by 
modern  irony.  Koenraad  W.  Swart 

Georgetown  University 

•  Martin  Buber.  Gottesfinsternis.  Zurich. 

Manesse.  1953.  163  pages.  10.50  Sw.  fr. 
Most  of  the  essays  collected  in  this  volume  are 


lectures  which  the  author  delivered  in  1951  at 
several  American  universities.  The  central 
theme  is  implied  in  the  title.  In  his  immacu¬ 
late  prose,  Buber  analyzes  the  causes  of  the 
spiritual  darkness  which  has  descended  upon 
this  age.  Using  the  dialectic  method,  and  pro¬ 
fessing  a  theological  “existentialism”  akin  to 
that  of  the  Barth  school,  he  deals  with  such 
thinkers  as  Nietzsche,  Bergson,  Heidegger, 
Sartre,  and  C.  G.  Jung,  'fhe  author  draws  a 
clear  dividing  line  between  religion  and  magic, 
but  in  his  radical  opposition  to  any  sort  of 
rationalism  and  gnosticism  he  does  not  always 
escape  the  danger  of  misjudging  the  nature  of 
philosophic  reasoning  and  comes  close  to  the 
position  of  an  integral  fideism. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Camilo  Jos6  Cela.  Esas  nubes  que  pasan. . . 

Madrid.  Aguado.  2nd  ed.,  1953.  180  pages. 

30  ptas. 

A  collection  of  thirteen  short  stories,  first  ap¬ 
pearing  in  1945,  by  Spain’s  leading  novelist  of 
the  younger  generation.  No  special  thread  of 
unity  binds  these  tales,  mostly  laid  in  the 
Galician  city  and  countryside.  Tlie  protago¬ 
nists  cover  a  wide  range,  from  sailor  to  pro¬ 
fessor,  from  dying  consumptive  to  farm 
laborer,  in  line  with  Cela’s  interest  in  giving 
kaleidoscopic  views  of  society.  The  stories,  al¬ 
though  containing  generous  portions  of  the 
author’s  bittersweet,  often  cynical  humor, 
nevertheless,  like  his  novels,  reflect  amply  his 
deep-seated  pessimism  and  his  conception  of 
man  as  a  poor  creature  maltreated  intentionally 
by  his  brother,  or  merely  persecuted  by  the 
cruel  quirks  of  circumstance. 

facob  Ornstein 
Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Desnos.  Domaine  public.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1953.  420  pages.  760  fr. 

The  experimentation  of  the  Twenties  did 
much  to  liberate  poetry  from  crippling  con¬ 
ventions,  to  make  it  more  adequate  to  modern 
sensibility.  But  most  of  that  verse  seems  ter¬ 
ribly  dated,  relevant  only  to  literary  history. 
That  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  Do¬ 
maine  public,  interspersed  with  such  bits  of 
absurd  and  arbitrary  (if  sometimes  amusing) 
verbal  play  as  “Passez-moi  mon  arc  berbere, 
dit  le  monarque  barbarc.” 

This  selection  from  Robert  Desnos’s  work, 
however,  is  particularly  interesting,  for  it 
shows  the  poet’s  attempt  at  finding,  beyond 
early  surrealist  experiments,  a  synthesis  of  pop¬ 
ular  language,  sharpness  of  imagery  and 
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heightened  perception — a  twentieth<cntury 
rendering  of  Francois  Villon. 

Albert  Roland 
Topei(a,  Kan. 

•  fetiemble.  Le  mythe  de  Rimbaud.  II:  Struc¬ 
ture  du  mythe.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  505 
pages.  1,000  ft. 

Twenty  years  of  research  have  produced  the 
Structure  du  mythe,  the  only  part  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  three  volume  work  which  has  appeared. 
The  author,  well  known  French  critic,  brought 
about  controversies  on  Rimbaud  problems 
when  he  presented  the  completed  volume  in 
1952  as  a  dissertation  at  the  Sorbonne.  Later, 
the  work  was  awarded  the  Sainte-Beuve  Prize 
in  Criticism. 

Convinced  that  every  phase  of  Rimbaud’s 
life  is  filled  with  myths  which  began  to  form 
at  least  five  years  before  the  poet's  death, 
F.tiemble  sets  out  to  demonstrate  the  contra¬ 
dictions  in  the  many  studies  of  Rimbaud’s  life. 
By  accumulating  information  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  critical  and  biographical  material  in 
France  and  in  other  countries,  he  shows  the 
ridiculous  result  which  has  placed  Rimbaud 
in  every  conceivable  category,  such  as  Roman 
Catholicism,  Fascism,  Communism,  Symbol¬ 
ism,  Surrealism,  and  so  on. 

In  his  long  study,  Fticmble  does  not  attempt 
to  write  a  correct  biography;  in  fact,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  he  would  not  undertake  such  a 
project,  for  he  suspects  nearly  all  the  common¬ 
ly  accepted  traditions  as  to  Rimbaud’s  life. 
His  purpose  is  to  prove  the  immensity  of  the 
falsehoods  surrounding  Rimbaud  and  to 
weaken  excessive  confidence  in  literary  history. 
Finally,  he  hopes  to  re-establish  the  habit  of 
consulting  original  texts  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  the  creation  of  myths. 

Martha  O'Kan 
Elmhurst  College 

•  Alberto  Gerchunofl,  Argentina,  pais  de  ad- 
venimiento.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1952. 
147  pages. 

The  well-known  Argentine  stylist  who  died 
in  1950  left  in  this  posthumously  published 
collection  of  essays  a  legacy  of  which  his  coun¬ 
try  may  well  be  proud.  Fundamentally,  its 
thesis  is  that  a  nation’s  greatness  depends  not 
only  upon  its  success  in  attaining  institutional 
stability  or  an  economic  prosperity  assured  by 
the  development  of  natural  wealth,  but  also 
“un  constante  deseo  de  perfectibilidad”  and 
an  awareness  of  a  mission  to  lead  in  the  adven¬ 
ture  toward  the  better  civilization  of  the 
future.  Only  a  static  patriotism  contents  itself 
with  memories  of  the  past.  Gerchunoff  calls 


instead  for  a  dynamic  program.  “El  patriotis- 
mo  reside  en  la  capacidad  dc  trabajar  por  la 
civilizacidn,  cuyo  fondo  cs  el  bicnestar  de 
todos.’’ 

This  is  a  book  which  any  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  citizen  of  any  nation  can  read  with 
interest.  Though  definitely  nationalistic  in 
character,  its  basic  tenets  are  of  general  worth. 

Madaline  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

*  Marnix  Gijsen.  De  vleespotten  van  Egypte. 

’s  Gravenhage.  Stols.  1953.  267  pages. 

A  young  European  historian.  Dr.  Robijns,  goes 
to  America  for  a  year  of  study  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Accompanying  him  is  a  physically  weak, 
youthful  baron  whose  sole  interests  are  suicides 
and  a  guitar.  Eventually  the  Americanized 
baron  meets  Vivian  who  makes  a  man  out  of 
him  and  marries  him.  In  the  process  the  bar¬ 
on’s  mother  is  Americanized  as  well.  Robijns 
returns  to  Europe. 

The  book  reads  a  good  deal  like  a  Kinsey 
case-study  in  parts.  There  is  some  lively  humor. 
Periodically  the  author  almost  becomes  poetic. 
Treatment  of  the  American  scene  is  often 
superficial,  although  at  times  penetrating. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

Etienne  Gilson,  l^es  metamorphoses  de  la 
Cite  de  Dieu.  Louvain.  Nauwclaerts.  1952. 
ix  4*  293  pages.  110  Bel.  fr. 

In  his  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  lecture 
courses  offered  by  various  scholars  in  the  chair 
created  at  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Philosophie 
of  Louvain,  in  commemoration  of  Cardinal 
Mercier,  the  Institute’s  founder,  the  great 
French  Thomist  musters  the  vast  arsenal  of 
his  historical  and  philosophic  erudition  to 
trace  the  process  of  the  secularization  of  the 
idea  of  the  City  of  God.  The  problem  of  the 
spiritual  unity  of  Europe  is  seen  within  the 
larger  frame  of  the  ideal  of  a  universal  com¬ 
munity  of  mankind,  and  the  critical  examina¬ 
tion  includes  the  attempted  solutions  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  Roger  Bacon,  Dante,  Nicholas  of  Cusa, 
Campanella,  Abb^  Saint-Pierre,  Leibniz,  and 
Comte.  For  Gilson  the  problem  of  a  united 
mankind  coincides  with  the  problem  of  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Church,  and  he  states  emphatically  that 
it  will  forever  remain  impossible  to  attain  the 
aspired  end  without  accepting  the  means  con¬ 
ducive  to  that  end.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

**  Jorge  Guillen.  Lobgesang.  Ernst  Robert 
Curtius,  tr.  Zurich.  Arche.  1952.  79  pages. 
7.10  Sw.  fr. 

When  Curtius  translates,  he  does  so  out  of  a 
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sense  of  happy  encounter,  of  love,  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  of  the  authentic,  whether  he  is  working 
on  The  Waste  l^nd,  Browning,  or  a  selection 
from  Guillen’s  Cdntico.  He  has  caught  the 
Castilian  poet’s  directness  and  his  space  geom¬ 
etry  in  his  own  prism,  so  to  speak.  These 
poems  are,  in  the  same  sense  as  is  (Joethe’s 
Divan,  a  song  of  praise.  Of  them  the  aged 
CJoethe’s  words  hold  true:  “He  who  ever  inte¬ 
grates  himself  is  ever  beautiful  and  great.” 
That  the  poems  are  without  ornament  has  not 
made  the  translator’s  task  lighter.  He  has 
strained  nothing,  which  is  rare  indeed.  His 
foreword  illuminates  some  of  the  essential 
traits  of  the  poetry. 

Herbert  Steiner 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

*  Sven  Hedin.  Mina  hundar  i  Asien.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Ifonnier.  1952.  237  pages.  19.50  kr. 
Sven  Hedin’s  last  book  is  also  one  of  the  most 
charming  he  ever  wrote.  These  delightful  tales 
of  quadruped  personalities  encountered  dur¬ 
ing  his  travels  in  Asia  have  an  irresistible  at¬ 
traction,  and  even  a  shepherd  or  a  Moslem 
could  appreciate  the  late  explorer’s  affection 
and  understanding  for  his  dogs.  Each  animal 
is  a  personality  and  an  individualist  as  appeal¬ 
ing  as  any  character  in  good  fiction. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 

**  Franz  Hellens.  Melusine  ou  La  robe  de 
saphir.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  268  pages. 
550  fr. 

This  is  the  definitive  edition,  slightly  abridged, 
of  the  novel  preferred  by  the  author  to  all  his 
others.  Only  those  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Surrealism  would  be  well  advised  to  make  his 
acquaintance  through  it.  “1  have  gone  through 
life  like  a  somnambulist,”  he  says,  adding  that 
this  book  was  composed  in  a  trance  which 
lasted  for  months.  He  calls  it  “une  rcalitc  fan- 
tastique”:  the  average  reader  will  put  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  adjective.  At  times  we  find  sug¬ 
gestions  of  humor,  even  of  self-mockery.  Mclu- 
sine  is  his  dream  guide  across  adventures  con¬ 
ceivable  only  in  hallucination.  Such  plot  as 
there  is  defies  analysis.  Rene  Lalou  hails  the 
book  as  a  predecessor  of  Surrealism.  Written 
in  1917,  it  balBed  publishers,  so  that  the  first 
edition  did  not  appear  until  1920. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

Hermann  Hesse.  Kurgast.  Die  Niirnber- 
ger  Reise.  Berlin.  Suhrkamp.  1953.  255 
pages.  9.50  dm. 

Hesse  entrusted  his  friend  Peter  Suhrkamp 


with  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  his  col¬ 
lected  works,  of  which  this  volume  forms  a 
part.  Kurgast,  which  first  apjx'ared  under  the 
title  Psychologia  Balnearia  and  which  Hesse’s 
biographer  Hugo  Ball  calls  “the  most  delight¬ 
ful  booklet,”  shows  Jean  Paul’s  humorous 
self-presentation  and  Mozart’s  graceful  com¬ 
position.  Hesse  dwells  here  more  on  the  bright 
side  of  life,  dealing  less  with  its  conflicts.  Die 
Niirnbcrger  Reise,  also  an  ohl  favorite  with 
the  reading  public,  shows  how  deeply  Hesse 
is  attached  to  his  native  country,  how  he  felt 
the  call  to  lie  a  writer.  It  is  one  of  I  Jesse’s  most 
beautiful  creations  showing  his  delight  in  fairy 
tales.  The  story  centers  on  the  tale  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  “l^au”  in  the  “Blaubeurer  Blautopf,”  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  both  compositions 
were  written  between  Siddhartha  and  Der 
Steppenwolf, 

fohannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Aldous  Huxley.  The  Devils  of  Ijoudun. 
Ixindon.  Chatto  &  Windus.  1952.  376 
pages.  18/. 

The  title  of  this  work  might  lead  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  the  story  of  Urbain  Grandier, 
pastor  of  Loudun,  and  the  group  of  Ursulines 
whom  he  was  accused,  in  1630,  of  having  be¬ 
deviled.  But  in  The  Devils  of  Loudun  history 
yields  at  least  equal,  if  not  first,  place  to  ethical, 
religious  and  philosophical  digressions,  with 
certain  pointed  analogies  drawn  between  the 
society  of  the  seventeenth  and  that  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries. 

JJuxley  finds  the  devil  possession  of  these 
nuns  and  the  unjust  trial  and  subsequent  burn¬ 
ing  of  CJrandier  very  similar  to  the  persreutions 
of  “Jews  under  I  litler,  capitalists  under  Stalin, 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  in  the  United 
St.ites.”  Why  is  mankind  so  prone  in  every 
age  to  pursue  these  great  bloody  crusades  be¬ 
neath  banners  of  Christianity,  Race  Purity, 
Equality  and  Patriotism.?  Because  of  man’s 
tendency  to  idol-worship. 

“We  make,”  Huxley  quotes  Pascal,  “an  idol 
out  of  truth  itself;  for  truth  without  charity  is 
not  GckI,  but  His  image  and  idol,  which  we 
must  neither  love  nor  worship.” 

Carrol  Coates 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Inge  Krokann.  Gravlagt  av  lynet.  Oslo. 
Ciyldendal  Norsk.  1952.  2(J6  pages.  19.50 
kr. 

Hardly  known  outside  Norway,  Inge  Krokann 
has  produced  since  his  start  in  the  Twenties  a 
considerable  number  of  novels  and  other 
works  all  composed  in  [..andsmal,  or  Nynorsk, 
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and  together  with  the  slightly  younger  Tarjei 
Vesaas  he  must  be  considered  today  as  one  of 
the  foremost  living  authors  to  use  this  literary 
idiom.  TTie  new  novel  of  his  is  written  in  his 
usual  jerky,  often  irritating,  and  always  highly 
personal  prose  which  will  occasionally  burst 
into  verse;  and  it  continues,  in  a  way,  a  series 
of  historical  peasant  novels  begun  with  his 
Dovre-sno  cycle.  Its  action  is  laid  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  tells  the 
story  of  fehans  pa  lo)  who  as  a  youth  rebels 
against  his  clan,  breaks  away  from  the  farm 
and  leads  a  lonesome  life  in  the  mountains  as 
outlaw,  hunter,  and  fisherman.  Until  he  dies, 
struck  by  lightning,  he  remains  a  searching, 
turn,  and  unhappy  soul. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

*  Elisabeth  I^nggasser.  Gang  durch  das 

Rted.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  2nd  ed.,  1953. 

332  pages.  14.80  dm. 

Already  in  1937  this  psychological  novel  re¬ 
ceived  critical  attention.  Its  atmosphere  of 
decay  and  ferment,  mire  and  marsh,  evoked 
by  Elisabeth  l^nggasser’s  magnificently  luxu¬ 
riant  style  and  imagery,  is  that  of  the  early 
Thirties.  The  protagonist,  the  runaway  son  of 
a  sadistic  (ierman  butcher,  had  returned  to 
the  Rhineland  with  the  French  occupation 
army,  llie  author  shows  the  problem  of  his 
guilt  and  atonement  in  terms  of  symbols  and 
dreams.  As  in  her  other  works,  she  portrays 
individual  suffering  against  the  background  of 
a  guilty  and  tormented  community.  But  in 
this  work  the  emphasis  is  psychological  and 
moral  rather  than  specifically  religious. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

*  Wilhelm  I^hmann.  Ruhm  des  Daseins. 

Zurich.  Manesse.  1953.  356  pages.  14.50 

Sw.  fr. 

The  author,  who  taught  in  Wickersdorf  and 
other  Schulgemeinden,  describes  in  this  book 
a  year  of  life  and  conflicts,  jealousy  and  friend¬ 
ship  in  such  a  progressive  school.  Since  1917, 
Wilhelm  Lehmann  has  written  a  number  of 
novels,  essays,  and  poems.  A  friend  of  Oskar 
lxx*rke  and  Moritz  Heimann,  he  belongs  to 
that  humble  and  timid  group  of  (Jerman  writ¬ 
ers  who  followed  Cioethe  as  their  Herr  und 
Meister.  This  story,  therefore,  belongs  on  that 
same  shelf  on  which  we  have  already  placed 
Fontane,  Hans  Carossa  and  Hermann  Hesse. 
I'he  style  of  Ruhm  des  Daseins  is  restrained, 
almost  poetical;  the  philosophy  of  the  story  is 
intense,  earnest  and  sound.  We  meet  people  of 
different  kinds;  above  all,  wc  encounter  the 


director  of  this  German  school  and  two  of  his 
instructors  whose  behavior  and  reaction  to  the 
many  events  in  this  story  arc  well  presented. 
Thereby  wc  gain  a  deep  insight  not  only  into 
the  moral  and  physical  behavior  of  a  group  of 
teachers,  but  into  life  itself.  Tfiis  is  a  serious 
and  appealing  book. 

Frederic \  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

*  Heinrich  Mann.  Fine  IJebesgeschichte. 
Miinchen.  Weismann.  1953.  64  pages.  2.80 
dm. 

This  moving  in  memoriam  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  writers  of  our  time  is  edited  by  the  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann-Gescllschaft  fiir  zcitgenossischc 
Dichtung,  Munchen.  It  contains  Heinrich 
Mann’s  fascinating  novelette  Fine  Liebes- 
geschichte,  his  Sf^izze  meines  l^bens,  Thomas 
Mann’s  letter  “Ober  das  Hinscheiden  meines 
Bruders  Heinrich”  (published  1950  in  Die 
Neue  Rundschau)’,  a  short  appreciation  of  the 
late  author  by  his  biographer  Karl  Lcmkc,  and 
finally  a  complete  bibliography  of  Heinrich 
Mann’s  works.  It  evokes  the  worthy  spirit  and 
rank  of  the  distinguished  author,  especially  in 
the  masterly  short  story  intimating  “ideas  and 
dangers  of  love.”  Thomas  Mann  justly  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  his  brother’s  novel  Fmpfang  bei  der 
Welt  and  the  unfinished  dialogues  Friedrich 
U,  both  of  them  not  as  yet  published. 

F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yorl(^,  N.  /. 

**  Thomas  Mann.  Altes  und  Neues.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1953.  800  pages.  24.80 
dm. 

Tfiis  seemingly  very  lengthy  volume  contain¬ 
ing  nothing  but  short  essays  (more  than  801) 
is  as  charming  as  Thomas  Mann’s  most  cele¬ 
brated  novels.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  not  easily 
to  be  encountered  in  other  fiction  writers,  but 
then,  Mann  has  always  been  one  of  the  world’s 
foremost  essayists  and  men  of  letters;  more¬ 
over,  this  collection  of  “prose  from  five 
decades”  simultaneously  serves  as  a  pertinent 
autobiography — a  fact  certainly  not  unknown 
to  its  editor-author. 

The  richness  and  variety  of  the  material  are 
amazing.  The  book  starts  with  an  essay  written 
in  1906  and  ends  with  a  literary  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  1950,  but  not  one  single  piece  lacks 
the  typically  Mannian  brilliancy,  wit  and 
irony.  At  the  same  time,  it  paraphrases  and 
explains  the  background  of  that  encyclopedic 
learning,  that  limitless  many-sidedness  and 
that  ever-lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  which  have  made  Thomas  Mann  such 
an  outstanding  cultural  phenomenon  in  an 
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age  of  expert  narrowmindedness.  TTie  author 
has  been  courageous  enough  to  include  such 
essays  as  “Frederick  II  and  the  Great  Coali¬ 
tion”  from  1914,  a  period  when  he  was  a  Ger¬ 
man  conservative.  Other  particularly  impres¬ 
sive  essays  include  Erlebnisse,  August 

Strindberg,  Bernard  Shaw,  Die  ErotUt^  Michel¬ 
angelos,  and  the  philosophical  study  Lob  der 
Vergdnglichl{eit.  The  Franl(furter  Ansprache 
im  Goethejahr  captivates  by  the  orator’s  sin¬ 
cerity  in  telling  his  fellow-Germans  unpleasant 
truths.  Among  the  reviews,  the  studies  on 
Andre  Gide’s  “Si  le  grain  ne  meurt,”  on  Albert 
(lucrard’s  biography  of  Gide,  and  on  Bruno 
Frank’s  Politische  Novelle  are  particularly 
striking.  Of  the  author’s  political  essays,  such 
jewels  as  Bruder  Hitler,  Dieser  Friede,  and 
Franltlin  Roosevelt  will  live  on. 

This  book  with  its  revelations  about  the 
most  personal  choices  of  a  poet,  artist,  and 
moralist  should  go  a  long  way  in  dispelling 
certain  misunderstandings  regarding  Thomas 
Mann  as  human  being  and  public  figure. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Julian  Marias.  Introduccidn  a  la  filosofta. 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  3rd  ed., 
1953.  xiii  -j-  462  pages.  75  ptas. 

The  title  promises  less  than  the  lx)ok  gives. 
Marias’s  work  is,  in  fact,  a  fairly  complete,  co¬ 
herent  and  interesting  system  of  philosophy.  It 
is  based  upon  Ortega  y  Gasset’s  philosophy  of 
vital  reason,  but  Marias  has  worked  out  many 
parts  that  his  master  had  barely  sketched.  Al¬ 
though  strictly  philosophical  in  its  approach, 
it  is  also  valuable  for  the  general  reader.  TTiis 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  “philosophy 
of  the  vital  reason”  is  open  to  all  minds,  but 
also  in  part  to  the  author’s  successful  effort  to 
introduce  into  philosophy  an  analysis  of  man’s 
situation  in  our  times. 

Jo  si  Ferrater  Mora 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

*  Henri  Martineau.  Le  coeur  de  Stendhal. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1953.  486  pages  -f-  16 
plates.  1,000  fr. 

Martineau  is  the  most  fervent  and  the  most 
diligent  of  Stendhal’s  admirers.  He  knows,  if 
anything,  too  much  about  his  hero.  Yet  he  is 
not  encumbered  by  irrelevant  details  and  he 
practices  the  Stendhalian  art  of  selectiveness 
and  of  lucidity.  This  is  his  Summa  on  Stend¬ 
hal.  The  first  volume  carried  the  life  up  to 
1820.  This  one  includes  the  years  of  De 
I'amour  and  of  all  the  great  novels.  They  are 
also  the  years  of  two  of  the  most  tender  love 
affairs  of  the  man  who  lived  for  love:  His  stra¬ 


tegic  calculations  on  how  to  seduce  were  touch¬ 
ingly  naive  and  usually  failed.  Hut  Clementine 
Curiai,  a  countess,  and  a  noble  Italian  lady  to 
whom  he  proposed  marriage,  Giulia  Rinieri, 
loved  him  ardently,  in  spite  of  his  shyness.  The 
author,  who  has  elsewhere  written  at  length  on 
the  history  of  Stendhal’s  w’orks,  has  here 
stressed  the  life  of  his  heart,  as  his  title  an¬ 
nounces.  He  occasionally  defentls  Stendhal 
against  the  charges  of  atheism  or  of  selfishness, 
and  rightly,  even  if  he  “doth  protest  too  much, 
methinks.”  But  he  has  written  a  lxH)k  of  great 
value  as  biography  and  always  shrewd  as  psy¬ 
chological  interpretation,  which,  moreover,  is 
written  with  taste  and  artistry  and  elegantly 
illustrated. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

Vilhelm  Moberg.  Invandrarna.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1952.  574  pages.  23.50  Sw.  fr. 
This  sequel  to  Utvandrarna  (The  Emigrants, 
New  York,  1951)  is  a  strong  book.  Historical 
fiction  like  this,  exploring  recent  experience, 
in  a  country  such  as  the  United  States,  is  bound 
to  be  good  when  written  with  fx)etical  insight 
and  expression.  Accuracy  and  vividness  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  author  retracetl  the  road  of  his 
little  band  of  Swedes  coming  to  Minnesota  in 
1850.  Much  of  their  exjierience  he  no  doubt 
was  able  to  check  with  folk  who  came  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later.  The  author  is  now  working 
on  the  third  volume  of  this  trilogy. 

Moberg  equals  the  l>est  Scandinavian  writ¬ 
ers  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  judges 
at  Venice  probably  had  difficulties  when  they 
decided  on  giving  Tarjei  Vesaas  of  Norway 
the  prize  rather  than  him. 

lck.o  Iben 
University  of  Illinois 

Thyde  Monnier.  Franches-Montagnes.  Ill: 

Le  grand  Courbe.  Paris.  Plon.  1953.  257 

pages.  450  fr. 

In  the  year  1900,  the  family  Bastard  de  la 
Combe,  of  peasant  stock,  finds  itself  divided. 
The  branch  calling  itself  “de  la  Combe”  is  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  petite  bourgeoisie  commerciale 
of  Marseille;  the  sr)ns  have  turned  Catholic  for 
the  sake  of  their  “situation.”  The  grandsons 
revert  to  type,  victims  of  la  maladie  du  proU- 
tariat.  The  Bastards  are  content  to  stay  on  the 
farm,  where  long  familiarity  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field  has  made  them  sensitive  to  little 
more  than  working,  eating  and  drinking,  and 
propagating  their  kind. 

ITie  city  “monsieurs”  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  like  to  visit  their  country  cousins.  They 
spend  much  time  in  futile  discussions,  trying 
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to  explain  their  own  weakness  of  character  by 
such  reasons  as  the  weakening  of  the  powers  of 
resistance  of  their  Huguenot  ancestors  under 
|x;rsccution.  An  aristocratic  strain  contributed 
by  one  who  was  nonetheless  “un  infect 
crapaud”  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  charm, 
talent,  and  lK:auty  of  three  of  their  number,  in 
that  order. 

“l>e  grand  (xiurbe”  is  the  monster  (Boigen) 
which  Peer  CJynt  “goes  around”  because  he 
lacks  the  courage  to  fight  his  way  through. 
There  is  only  one  character  who  commands  the 
reader’s  res|)ect  by  taking  any  other  than  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  He  is  an  enfant  trouvi, 
related  only  by  marriage;  yet  his  absorbing  pas¬ 
sion  is  the  family  genealogy.  This  becomes 
re|)etitious,  and  there  is  too  much  sordid 
physiological  detail  in  the  accounts  of  sexual 
intercourse,  disease,  and  death.  There  are  lyri¬ 
cal  passages  describing  the  countryside  of 
Provence,  whose  abundant  resources  have 
heljx-d  to  give  Marseille  and  its  people  their 
grasping  commercial  character. 

1  he  final  volume  of  the  series  is  to  be  called 
Image  du  parfatt  bonheur.  If  the  title  is  not 
ironical,  the  Vaudois  martyrs  who  gave  all  for 
their  faith  may  yet  have  left  an  inheritance  of 
some  redeeming  traits  in  this  amoral  family. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

*  Paula  von  Preradoviif.  Gesammelte  Ge- 
dichte.  I:  Verlorene  Hetmat.  II:  Schick^sals- 
land.  Krnst  Molden,  ed.  Innsbruck.  Dster- 
reichische  Verlagsanstalt.  1951,  1952.  140, 
132  pages.  41  s.  ea. 

As  novelist  and  poetess  Paula  von  Preradovii!,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  Croatian  national  [XKt 
and  Cieneral  of  the  Austrian  Army,  Petar  von 
Preradovi^,  displayed  an  unusually  fine  and 
sensitive  artistry.  Her  collected  poems,  pub¬ 
lished  after  her  untimely  death  in  May  1951, 
encompass  the  whole  earthly  wanderings  of  a 
soul  lo<iking  for  nature’s  Iieauty,  love,  human 
justice  and  deepest  religious  understanding  of 
all  trials  and  tribulations.  You  may  find  some¬ 
times  the  angelic  voice  of  an  innocent  child, 
speaking  of  happiness  and  gratitude,  remem¬ 
bering  the  long-forgotten  hours  of  bliss  spent 
on  the  Adriatic  coast  near  Pola;  you  may  hear 
immense  sadness  and  etnotional  feelings,  en¬ 
veloping  her  laments  for  the  eternally  lost 
fatherland;  you  may  gain  strength  and  confi¬ 
dence  from  the  ethereal  visions  of  unending 
life  and  the  wonders  of  death. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  famous  Dal- 
matmische  Sonette  and  the  craftsmanlike  bal¬ 
lads.  Punte  Blanche  clearly  shows  the  concise, 
brilliantly  chiseled  style  of  the  poetess: 


Vide  tausend  Inseln  winken 
WcUs  im  Julisunncnschein, 

Mdwen  Hiegen  und  wir  trinken 
Ruten  Dalmatincrwcin. 

In  den  salzigen  Buchten  weiden 
Liimmerhcrden  des  Homer. 

Myrtcn  bliihen  auf  den  Heiden 
Und  der  Leuchtturm  ragt  ins  Mcer. 

On  her  deathbed  Paula  von  Preradovid 
wrote  the  deeply  touching  verses  of  her  last 
poem,  “I>enkst  du,  nur  du  scist  bestellt?” 
Their  end 

Wem  eine  Weise  gelang, 

Wer  eine  Saga  gefunden: 

Gleich  gilt's,  wenn  nur  aus  den  Munden 
Ewiglich  steigt  der  Gesang 

points  towards  the  land  of  no  return,  but  what 
unspieakable  thankfulness  for  a  life  wholly  ful¬ 
filled  sounds  from  these  four  lines!  This  last 
offering  we  receive  from  her  may  again  call 
wide  attention  to  a  truly  blessed  artist  who 
never  aspired  to  loud  acclaim  but  was  happy 
creating  jewels  of  rich  beauty  under  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  her  unselfish  heart.  Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

*  Kathleen  Raine.  The  Year  One.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Young,  n.d.  64 
pages.  $2.50. 

With  this  fourth  volume  of  poems  Kathleen 
Raine  demonstrates  an  increasing  power  and 
proves  herself  a  poet  of  steadily  maturing 
stature.  It  is  not  so  much  her  technique  that  is 
impressive — or  perhaps  her  simple  directness, 
sharpness  of  vision  and  lack  of  pretentiousness 
are  impressive — as  the  lyrical  and  evocative 
quality  of  her  verse.  A  mystic  and  a  deep 
thinker,  in  The  Year  One  she  has  employed 
her  delicate  ear  for  word  sound  and  meaning 
to  evoke  from  the  elemental  aspects  of  life  in 
time  and  substance  the  fundamental  emotions 
of  man.  Her  imagery  is  crystalline,  heart¬ 
warming  and  sometimes  heartbreaking.  No 
one  with  any  feeling  for  the  earth  and  the 
glories  of  nature  can  fail  to  be  impressed,  can 
fail  to  find  some  experience  that  at  one  time  or 
another  has  touched  his  heart. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Francisco  Romero.  Teoria  del  hombre. 
Buenos  Aires.  1-osada.  1952.  362  pages. 

Francisco  Romero’s  Teoria  del  hombre  is  a 
solid  piece  of  reasoning.  No  doubt  it  ranks 
among  the  best  philosophical  works  published 
in  the  Western  world  (and  not  only  in  Latin 
America)  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Ro¬ 
mero’s  previous  sketches  for  a  philosophical 
anthropology  are  worked  out  in  detail  in  the 
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present  book.  Romero’s  main  theme — the 
problem  of  “intentionality” — receives  through¬ 
out  the  book  a  masterly  treatment.  Some  meta¬ 
physical  assumptions,  based  upon  Romero’s 
well-known  doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of 
Being  and  Transcendence,  are  also  sketched, 
but  rather  roughly;  he  is  said,  however,  to  be 
preparing  a  book  on  this  subject.  Teona  del 
hombre  has  no  index.  This  is  unfortunate,  for 
the  book  deserves  not  only  to  be  read,  but  also 
to  be  consulted  frequently. 

]o!i  Ferrater  Mora 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

**  Max  Rychner.  Sphdren  der  Bucherwelt. 

Zurich.  Manesse.  1952.  255  pages. 

Literary  criticism  may  be  either  passionate  and 
aggressive  or  sensitive,  feminine,  appreciative. 
Rychner’s  strength  is  his  ability  to  yield  to  the 
personality  of  the  writers  he  discusses.  Some 
twenty  essays,  introductions  or  talks  deal  with 
Goethe,  Hofmannsthal,  Fontane,  Hesse,  Jiin- 
ger,  Wieland,  the  correspondence  between 
Claudel  and  Gide  and  others,  in  a  subtle  and 
intriguing  style  of  respectful  devotion.  Rych¬ 
ner’s  passion  is  that  of  objectivity.  Rut  his 
prime  concern  is  with  the  artistry  of  the  writer, 
with  style  and  form,  in  the  tradition  of  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  and  Corona.  Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Reinhold  Schneider.  Innozenz  und  Fran- 
zisf{us.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1952.  282  pages. 
This  is  a  Lesedrama  and  Ideendrama  in  the 
same  sense  as  Claudel’s  Soulier  de  satin.  It  is 
evidently  not  intended  for  the  stage.  The 
author  develops  his  theme  (fx)litical  versus 
spiritual  [X)wer)  dialectically  from  the  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  positions  of  Innwent  III 
and  Emperor  Otto  IV,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  Albigensians,  on 
the  other.  A  host  of  minor  historical  characters 
on  lx)th  sides  as  well  as  in  various  intermediate 
and  less  pure  situations  serve  to  heighten  the 
intensity  of  a  conflict  and  contradiction  which 
has  im{)arted  to  the  history  of  the  West  some 
of  its  most  tragic  hues.  Those  who  know  Rein¬ 
hold  Schneider  know  also  that  his  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  lies  with  the  unconditional  imitalio 
Christi.  He  has  nevertheless  succectled  in  dis¬ 
tributing  light  and  shade  with  painstaking  im¬ 
partiality.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

Simone  Weil.  Cahiers.  11.  Paris.  Plon.  195L 
429  pages.  720  fr. 

Like  Leon  Bloy,  Simone  Weil  was  a  “pilgrim 
of  the  absolute’’  or,  in  the  words  of  Andre 
Rousscaux,  "une  aventuribre  de  I’absolu.”  Her 
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frail  physical  frame  was  inhabited  by  an  intel¬ 
lect  that  was  both  radiant  and  brittle,  an  intel¬ 
lect  that  mirrored  the  complexity,  the  gran¬ 
deur,  and  the  misery  of  her  age  and  her  gen¬ 
eration.  The  Simone  Weil  “vogue”  has  seized 
upon  certain  eccentricities  of  her  personality 
and  her  thinking  and  has  placed  her  upon  a 
pedestal  which  obscures  rather  than  illumi¬ 
nates  her  true  stature. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Cahiers  confirms 
this  estimate.  Aside  from  brilliant  aper^us  and 
much  profound  reflection  and  introspection,  it 
contains  a  good  deal  that  is  irrelevant,  trivial, 
and  “human — all  too  human.”  The  un¬ 
abridged  publication  of  the  Cahiers  thus  pre¬ 
sents  not  only  a  more  intimate  portrait  of  the 
author  than  the  more  formally  finished  writ¬ 
ings,  but  may  also  be  conducive  to  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  Simone  Weil’s  personality 
and  work.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

**  Gunther  Weisenborn,  ed.  Der  lautlose 
.duf stand.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1953.  348 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

This  Bericht  iiber  die  Widerstandsbeu’egung 
des  deutschen  Voll(es  19ii-4S  fills  a  serious 
gap  in  the  literature  on  the  Third  Reich.  It 
offers  (lermany  and  the  world,  for  the  first 
time,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  (»erman 
resistance  to  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  regime.  On 
the  basis  of  years  of  study  and  sifting  of  dtK'u- 
ments,  st.atistics,  declarations  of  witnesses,  con¬ 
fessions,  a  man  who  was  himself  a  victim  and 
an  antagonist  of  the  TTiird  Reich  has  collecte<I 
into  one  impressive  volume  this  ghastly  record 
of  the  terror,  a  publication  which  Ricarda 
Huch  had  urged  as  far  b.ick  as  1948. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  was  to  furnish  a 
reliable  picture  of  the  generally  underrated 
Cjerman  resistance,  minus  all  wholesale  accusa¬ 
tion  and  wholesale  whitewashing.  The  author 
shows  that  the  resistance  was  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  the  well-known  events  of  Inly  20, 
1944,  and  the  Munich  Studentengruppe.  The 
importance  of  this  historical  record  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Freedom’s  martyrs  s|x-ak  here, 
bring  their  indictments,  demand  justice.  The 
IxKtk  is  a  document  of  human  greatness  and 
heroism.  For  (»ermany,  where  the  “legitimacy” 
of  the  resistance  to  Hitler  is  still  argued  pro 
and  con,  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  whose  in¬ 
formation  on  the  German  resistance  is  inade- 
<|uate,  for  historians,  for  students  of  peditics  as 
well  as  the  laity,  even  though  not  all  readers 
may  agree  with  all  the  author’s  contentions, 
this  work  is  eminently  timely. 

F.  S.  Gross  hut 
West  New  Yorl(,  N.  f. 
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r>ominic|uc  Arban.  Dostoievski  "le  coup- 
able"  Paris,  fulliard.  1953.  273  pages.  600 
fr. 

The  author  investigates  the  autobiographical 
elements  present  in  Dosttx-vsky’s  fiction,  a 
task  for  which  he  is  particularly  well  equipped 
as  the  translator  and  ediutr  of  Dostoevsky’s 
corres|X)n<lence.  Thus,  as  llriris  de  Schloczer 
points  out  in  the  preface,  the  lxK)k  is  neither  a 
biography  nor  a  comprehensive  interpretation 
of  the  works.  Within  these  self-imposed  limits 
the  small  volume  is  among  the  most  important 
recent  contributions  to  the  literature  on  I>)sto- 
evsky  in  the  Western  countries,  for  here  are 
presented  not  only  some  of  the  biographical 
“sources”  for  the  novels,  but,  even  more  valu¬ 
able,  the  continuity  of  themes  within  the  total¬ 
ity  of  Dostoevsky’s  work  is  demonstrated 
through  the  extensive  use  of  early,  little  known 
short  stories,  novelettes,  or  unpublished  frag¬ 
ments.  The  usefulness  of  the  lx)ok  is  enhanced 
by  a  detailed  table  of  the  principal  events  in 
Dostoevsky’s  life  and  by  the  translation  of  the 
plan  for  the  unwritten  novel  “The  Life  of  a 
Great  Sinner”  which  furnished  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  the  material  for  Dostoevsky’s  last  works  of 
fiction. 

IJenhard  Bcrgel 
Queens  College 

*  Marc  F.igeldinger.  platonisme  de  Bau¬ 
delaire.  Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1951.  117 
pages. 

Baudelaire  rarely  mentioned  Plato  and  prob¬ 
ably  read  him  hut  little.  But  he  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  Platonism  through  the  French 
literary  tradition  and  through  Swedenborg. 
And  in  several  respects  he  was  by  temperament 
a  Platonist.  Marc  F.igeldinger,  a  talented  Swiss 
poet  and  critic,  has  made  use  of  every  allusion 
in  Baudelaire’s  prose  and  |x>etry  which  could 
align  Baudelaire  with  the  Platonist  family  of 
minds.  He  overproves  his  case  with  excessive 
subtlety  and  underrates  the  Manicheism  of  the 
poet,  his  obsession  with  the  Devil  and  with 
ugliness  as  an  element  of  beauty,  his  insistence 
on  the  flesh  and  on  sin. 

Yet  this  is  an  ingenious,  intelligent  and  well 
written  little  book,  devoid  of  pedantry.  It  fol¬ 
lows  Baudelaire’s  Platonism  through  his  cult 
of  beauty  and  his  conception  of  poetry,  through 
his  ideal  of  the  dandy  (which  excludes  wo 
man)  and  the  Platonic  themes  in  the  cycle  of 
Mme  Sabatier.  It  traces  the  theory  of  vertical 
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correspondences  back  to  Platonism,  and 
sketches  the  lineaments  of  the  poet’s  cos¬ 
mology,  referring  it  (not  too  convincingly)  to 
Parmenides  and  Timaeus.  Quotations  from 
Baudelaire  are  deftly  woven  into  the  critic’s 
reasoning.  This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  Baudelaire’s  spirituality  and, 
even  if  its  thesis  needs  amending  on  many 
points,  offers  several  acute  comments  on  Baude¬ 
laire’s  philosophical  attitude.  Henri  Peyre 

Yale  University 

**  Emile  Henriot.  Les  romantiques.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1953.  484  pages.  990  fr. 
TTiesc  literary  studies  which  appeared  in  either 
Le  Temps  or  Le  Monde  during  the  past  thirty 
years  are  now  readily  accessible  in  hook  form. 
Classified  chronologically,  with  all  articles  on 
the  same  author  arranged  consecutively,  they 
invariably  surprise  the  reader  by  their  fresh 
and  personal  viewpoint,  especially  when  Hen- 
riot  can  still  find  something  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  Hugo,  Vigny,  Creorge  Sand,  Bal¬ 
zac,  Sainte-Beauve,  Mcrimte  and  Michelet. 
These  literary  evaluations,  based  as  they  are  on 
rereadings,  new  editions,  or  hitherto  unknown 
source  material,  are  often  contradictory,  but 
only  because  Henriot  is  always  ready  to  alter 
his  judgments  to  conform  to  the  latest  discov¬ 
ery  about  a  given  author.  This  book  represents 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  a  famous  Academician  of  undisputed 
literary  ability  and  good  taste. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

*  Alexandre  Papadopoulo,  et  al.  Cinquante 
ans  de  litterature  egyptlenne.  \x  Caire.  Re¬ 
vue  du  Caire.  1953.  249  pages  -f-  8  plates. 
TTje  well-known  Egyptian  publication  has  de¬ 
voted  this  num6ro  special  to  an  interesting  ap¬ 
praisal  of  modern  Egyptian  literature,  which, 
according  to  the  editor,  began  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  There  are  numerous 
critical  essays  by  eminent  contemporary  Arab 
writers  about  men,  hooks,  and  trends  in  totlay’s 
literary  Egypt,  more  particularly  Cairo.  A 
valuable  feature  is  a  selection  of  Egyptian  prose 
and  poetry  by  modern  Egyptian  writers  in 
French  translation.  The  most  significant  im¬ 
pression  this  volume  is  likely  to  leave  is  that  of 
the  depth  and  extent  of  French  influence  on 
modern  Egyptian  culture.  Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 
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**  Jacques  Roos.  inspects  tittfraires  du  mysti- 
cisme  philosophique  au  dibut  du  roman- 
tisme:  William  Blal(e.  Novalis.  Ballanche. 
Strasbourg.  Heitz.  1951.  471  pages. 
Professor  Roos,  an  expert  in  comparative  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  has 
written  a  lucid  and  thoroughly  documented  ac¬ 
count  of  a  movement  that  too  often  is  seen 
through  the  misty  eye  of  German  emotional¬ 
ism  or  of  British  isolationism.  He  shows  com¬ 
mon  roots  in  an  international  movement  and 
traces,  among  others,  the  Swedenborgian, 
Boehmian  and  Platonist  antecedents.  He  also 
refers  to  modern  para-psychology  and  man¬ 
ages  to  make  his  complex  figures  much  more 
clearly  understandable  as  persons  and  creative 
minds  than  they  had  been  before. 

The  inclusion  of  Ballanche  may  surprise 
English  and  Germanic  scholars,  but  the  author 
makes  a  good  case  for  him.  I  first  came  across 
him  when  studying  that  charming  French 
equivalent  of  a  Biedermeier  classic,  Andr^- 
Marie  Ampere’s  Correspondance  et  souvenirs, 
in  the  wider  context  of  its  author’s  life,  and 
was  delighted  to  meet  him  again  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  more  widely  known  English  and 
German  visionaries  of  his  day. 

It  is  a  pity  that  French  books  so  rarely  have 
an  index  that  would  allow  one  to  use  their  rich 
material  for  quick  reference,  but  there  is  also 
an  advantage  in  it:  They  must  be  read  entirely. 
This  is  a  book  which  one  will  read  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Andr^  Rousseaux.  IJtt^rature  du  ving- 
tibme  sibcle.  IV.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1953. 
267  pages.  480  fr. 

Not  a  systematic  critique,  but  rather  a  series  of 
independent  literary  essays  unified  by  Rous- 
scaux’s  concept  of  the  mission  of  twentieth- 
century  literature:  It  must  recognize  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  deal  with  “I’angoisse  contemporaine." 
Each  author  is  measured,  in  terms  of  his  own 
work,  against  this  exacting  scale,  and  those 
who  fall  short  are  summarily  dismissed;  for 
example,  Anatole  France:  “A  vrai  dire,  il  faut 
un  esprit  de  collectionneur,  et  le  goOt  de  burner 
les  parfums  steriles  des  choses  mortes,  pour  se 
plaire  a  suivre  le  |>ere  France  dans  ces  pro¬ 
menades  qui  dernandent  aux  fleurs  du  passe  de 
joncher  I’abdication  de  la  vie.” 

The  writers  who  have  met  the  challenge  are 
discussed  in  essays  which  reveal  Rousseaux  as 
a  sensitive  reader  and  a  skilful  critic.  He  him¬ 
self  has  said:  “I^  bonheur  d’expression  et  la 
simplicity  vont  de  compagnie.”  Nowhere  is 
this  better  demonstrated  than  in  his  own  work. 


(For  reviews  of  Volumes  II  and  III  of  the 
series  see  B.  A.  15:1,  p.  91  and  23:4,  p.  374.) 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

*  Marcel  Achard.  Les  compagnons  de  la 
Marjolaine.  Pans.  I^  Table  Rondc.  1953. 
163  pages. 

Marcel  Achard  has  written  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  plays.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
present-day  writers  of  light  comedy.  His 
Auprbs  de  ma  blonde  played  on  Broadway 
with  the  Lunts  for  two  years  as  /  Know  My 
Love.  Le  Moulin  de  la  Galette  and  La  demoi¬ 
selle  de  petite  vertu  are  typical  also  of  his  writ- 
ing. 

In  Les  compagnons  de  la  Marjolaine  the 
author  gives  us  a  l>edroom  farce,  a  mur<ler 
mystery,  and  a  light  comedy  ail  at  once.  The 
result  is  a  disappointing  play,  unrewarding  to 
the  reader.  ITie  small-town  atmosphere,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  police  station,  is  funny;  but 
when  the  discovery  of  a  murder  leads  to  the 
situation  in  which  every  woman  in  the  town 
has  her  virtue  questioned,  the  humorous  gives 
way  to  the  vulgar.  It  is  sad  to  see  Achard’s 
genuine  talents  wasted.  Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Georges  Auclair.  Une  vie  barrie.  Paris. 
Galiimard.  1953.  174  pages.  350  fr. 

In  letters  covering  a  month’s  time,  this  novel 
follows  the  course  of  the  growing  insanity  of 
the  painter  Octave  Larbouret.  Twice  having 
attempted  suicide  and  having  caused  that  of 
desperate  Roberte,  he  feels  compelled  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  actions  and  state  of  mind  to  his 
family,  friends,  and  mistress  in  tortured,  ma¬ 
licious,  contradictory  letters,  which  involve 
and  injure  more  and  more  deeply  these  people 
whom  he  has  loved  and  treated  abominably. 
Hunted  by  the  police  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Roberte,  the  insane  man,  though  de¬ 
siring  life,  again  contemplates  suicide.  Al¬ 
though  he  overvalues  his  epistolary  device,  the 
author  manages  to  sustain  the  unsavory  atmos¬ 
phere  and  Larbourct’s  growing  insanity. 

fane  W.  Malin 
University  of  Texas 

**  Gabriel  Audisio.  Le  colombier  de  Puyvert. 

Paris.  Galiimard.  1953.  3(M)  pages.  550  fr. 
Adventures  and  hilarious  escapades  save  this 
book  from  being  just  another  piece  of  alle¬ 
gorical  fiction,  the  sort  that  has  glutted  the 
French  market  since  the  war.  You  can  dis¬ 
regard  all  the  philosophy  and  merely  follow 
the  joyous  band  of  eight  Frenchmen  on  their 
odyssey  to  a  utopian  island.  Fomenting  riots, 
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breaking;  jail,  commandeering  vessels,  they 
leave  a  trail  of  pranks  and  hijinks  from  Cor¬ 
sica  to  the  farthest  island  of  the  Creek  arche- 
pelago.  ITie  crazy  elotjuence  of  M.  Cuscuie 
heightens  many  s<enes  of  delicious  comedy. 
If  you  are  not  weary  of  the  plethora  of  ideas 
in  the  contemporary  French  novel,  you  may 
find  thought-provoking  the  spiritual  problems 
implicit  in  this  quest  for  fteace  and  joy  on 
eartb  that  ends  back  at  borne  Ixfforc  tbe  dove¬ 
cote.  iMurent  IxSagc 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Pierre  Brisson.  Sycorax.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1^5?.  155  pages.  320  fr. 

JJvres  de  France,  “Book  of  tbe  Month  Club” 
in  French,  bit  on  Sycorax  for  its  May  1953  se¬ 
lection.  Evoking  glories  and  miseries  of  tbe 
vanishing  middle  class,  in  terms  of  master- 
servant  relationship,  the  novel  recalls  intricate 
stKial  differences — the  “concierge!” — and  also, 
in  excellent  descriptions,  minutely  detailed, 
but  with  sinister  implications,  the  seemingly 
stable  world  of  Flaulrert’s  Coeur  simple  and 
Henry  Green’s  Ijoving. 

Sycorax,  named  after  Caliban’s  mother,  is  a 
bachelor’s  housekeefier.  By  her  single-minded, 
inarticulately  passionate,  and  tragically  jiosses- 
sive  devotion  to  him,  she  towers  alxwe  the 
other  characters  and  Ix'comes  a  European  rep¬ 
resentative  of  “Moinism.”  Tfius  she  represents 
the  world  where  c«tmfort  d«K-s  not  mean  free¬ 
dom  from  uneasiness.  Marianne  Hontvit 
University  of  California 

Jean-Marie  Caplain.  l^e  conquerant.  Paris. 

Correa.  1952.  443  pages.  870  fr. 

conquerant,  a  reasonably  promising  first 
novel,  descrilx“s  a  student’s  first  serious  amo¬ 
rous  adventure.  Thierry,  not  yet  twenty,  de¬ 
votes  his  entire  energy  to  seducing  innocent 
Marguerite,  who  becomes  his  fiancee  and  mis¬ 
tress.  Novelty  and  conquest  are  Thierry’s  pri¬ 
mary  joys.  lacking  the  maturity  necessary  for 
family  life,  he  feels  he  has  lost  his  individuality. 
Marguerite’s  solicitous  presence  becomes  tor¬ 
ture.  The  novel  ends  in  impasse:  Marguerite 
cannot  live  without  Thierry;  he  can  no  longer 
live  with  her. 

In  readable,  often  colloquial,  though  not 
brilliant  style,  each  episcKle  presents  three 
phases  of  Thierry’s  mental  analysis:  project,  ac¬ 
complishment,  rctrosjx-ctive  evaluation.  Thier¬ 
ry’s  excessive  introsjxition  often  lessens  his 
credibility.  The  reader  feels  he  is  being  told 
the  hero’s  mental  states  r.ither  than  witnessing 
them  through  actions. 

fane  W.  Malm 
University  of  Texas 


*  Jacques  Chardonne.  Vivre  d  Madhe.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1953.  238  pages.  480  fr. 

The  title  docs  not  actually  belong  to  the  story, 
except  [xrhaps  as  a  hope  for  the  future.  If  the 
narrator,  in  relating  numerous  events  in  which 
a  great  many  characters  appear,  once  leads  his 
rca<lcrs  to  Madeira,  it  is  indeed  for  a  very  short 
stay.  There  lives  his  niece  Angde,  a  woman 
gifted  with  brilliant  qualities.  Tragic  circum¬ 
stances  have  made  her  a  widow,  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  s{xnt  on  the  island  she  comes  to 
live  with  her  uncle,  who  is  in  ill  health,  near 
Paris.  In  her  company,  this  man  who  had  al¬ 
ways  distrusted  women  learns  to  enjoy  fem¬ 
inine  companionship,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
book  uncle  and  niece  hope  to  go  someday  to 
live  in  Madeira,  this  island  far  away  from  the 
tumult  of  our  present  world.  He,  a  celebrated 
author,  had  ceased  to  write,  but  Angcic  insists 
that  he  resume  his  work.  He  accepts  and  says: 
“It  is  not  exactly  a  story  I  am  going  to  write. 
It  is  a  road  I  shall  follow,  a  road  on  which  you 
will  recognize  where  you  have  passed.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  to  end  it.”  And  we  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  this  book  Jacques  Chardonne 
has  just  written. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Parl(  College 

X  Gaston  Criel.  Im  grande  foutaise.  Paris. 

Fasquclle.  1952.  222  pages.  435  fr. 

Robert,  a  picaresque  Parisian,  finds  life  so 
sordid  and  difficult  that  he  labels  it  con¬ 
temptuously  by  the  phrase  which  is  the  book’s 
title.  Having  no  stabilizing  values  based  on  a 
solid  philosophy,  he  has  no  particular  goal  ex¬ 
cept  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  day-to-day 
existence.  Consequently,  he  is  Ixaten  about  by 
circumstances,  and  swept  along  in  a  meaning¬ 
less  routine  of  frustrating  exjxriences.  He 
makes  some  attempt  to  “live”  by  participating 
in  the  noisy  cacophony  of  the  dazzlingly 
lighted  boites  de  nuit,  where  a  conglomerate 
stxriety  gives  itself  over  to  an  almost  complete 
physical  abandonment  in  search  of  a  thrill.  The 
milestones  of  his  life  are  the  women  he  has 
known,  and  his  experiences  with  each  decjxns 
his  conviction  that  life  is  indeed  “la  grande 
foutaise.” 

Streeter  Stuart 

Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Andr^  Dhotel.  Les  premiers  temps.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  8th  ed.,  1953.  278  pages.  425  fr. 
If  the  mark  of  a  genius  is  the  ability  to  create 
a  universe  unquestionably  one’s  own,  then 
Andr^  Dhotel  is  one  of  the  elect.  In  Les  pre¬ 
miers  temps  he  takes  us  back  into  the  world  of 
his  previous  novels:  the  French  provincial 
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community  transformed  into  a  mysterious 
silent  place,  where  primitive  creatures  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  standards  unknown  to  the  bour¬ 
geois  race.  This  is  a  story  alwut  Silvestre 
Baurand,  an  impenitent  thief  who  encounters 
his  son’s  fiancee  as  they  are  Ixith  burglarizing 
a  chateau;  about  Ther^se,  who  wants  to  dis¬ 
grace  herself  so  that  she  can  marry  Silvestre’s 
son;  about  Armand,  the  son,  who  renounces  a 
career  to  settle  with  Thcrese  in  an  abandoned 
village.  Their  adventures  make  good  reading, 
and  the  choices  they  make  in  life  are  worth 
{Hindering. 

Laurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

**  Ladislas  Dormandi.  Pas  si  foti.  Paris.  Calli- 
mard.  1952.  397  pages.  850  fr. 

Every  year  the  staid  and  res|iected  Agan  fam¬ 
ily  vacationed  in  their  summer  home  where 
the  conformist  restrictions  of  their  bourgeois 
life  were  forgotten,  and  the  only  law  was  the 
pursuit  of  their  fantastic  impulses.  TTiose  who 
saw  M.  Agan  goading  the  dog  to  chase  his 
mother-in-law,  or  watched  his  son  {iretending 
to  be  an  English  nobleman,  thought  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  insane.  Yet  the  epilogue  shows  a  happy 
old  man,  reminiscing  over  a  satisfying  life. 

Awarded  the  1953  Prix  Cazes  by  the  Nou- 
velle  Revue  Fran^aise  for  this  stimulating 
novel,  Dormandi  has  skilfully  avoided  accent¬ 
ing  the  psychological  to  present  an  entertain¬ 
ing  story,  rich  with  the  flavor  of  provincial 
life. 

Virginia  McKenzie 

Oak  Park.  iP- 

^  Jeanne  Gaizy.  L'image.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1952.  252  pages.  500  fr. 

The  central  character  of  this  charming  book  is 
a  fifteen-year-old  girl  who  finds  herself  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  modest  home  of  an  army 
officer  father  at  Madagascar  to  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  luxurious  Saint-(»ermain  mansion.  It 
is  set  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  world:  “I.«s  frondaisons  des  Tui- 
leries  accrochaient  a  la  fois  des  gazes  de  buees 
et  des  eclats  de  cuivre.  Les  Champs-Elysces 
tendirent  vers  I’Arc  de  Triom{)he  leur  long 
trem{>lin.  .  .  .”  Carole’s  grandmother,  once  a 
famed  beauty,  now  divides  her  time  between 
trying  to  restore  this  l)eauty  and  reminiscing 
alx)ut  her  four  husbands  and  a  host  of  ad¬ 
mirers.  She  grows  fond  of  the  girl,  however, 
and  sends  her  as  an  externe  to  a  nearby  girls’ 
school.  Friends  and  foes  at  the  lyc^e  are  de¬ 
picted  so  vividly  that  we  susfject  the  talented 
author  of  having  been  at  just  such  a  school  her¬ 
self.  An  interesting,  sober,  harmon.ious  study 


of  adolescence,  written  with  skill  and  a  sense 
of  humor. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

^  Romain  CJary.  Les  couleurs  du  jour.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1952.  269  pages.  575  fr. 

A  tale  of  our  times,  showing  conflict  of 
ideologies,  negation  of  human  values,  yet  trust 
in  a  letter  world.  Some  arresting  thoughts  arc 
uttered  by  Rainier,  champion  of  lost  causes, 
volunteer  in  every  war  from  Spianish  to  Ko¬ 
rean,  always  seeing  on  the  horizon  justice  and 
liberty,  “the  colors  of  the  day.” 

At  the  Nice  Carnival  he  finds  what  makes 
life  “real,”  love  with  Ann,  wife  of  Willie  who 
is  afraid  of  reality,  affects  cynicism  to  hide  a 
soft  core,  and  whose  life  is  as  grotes(|uc  and 
artificial  as  his  Hollywood  films.  A  book  well 
written,  ludicrous  at  times,  but  worth  reading. 

Berthe  Webb 
Skiatook,  Okla. 

**  Pierre  Gascar.  l^s  bStes.  Paris.  Ciallimard. 

195?.  205  pages. 

This  |)rizc-winning  (Cioncourt,  Crititpies)  vol¬ 
ume,  a  collection  of  six  narrative  essays,  is  close 
to  {XKtry.  The  sentences,  whether  concerned 
with  horses  or  devoted  to  the  insistent  habits 
of  rodents,  convey  insights  not  often  demon¬ 
strated  in  prose.  The  tone  is  set  in  the  two 
initial  chapters,  one  developing  a  ZoKicsquc- 
Montherlantian  description  of  a  flowing  abat¬ 
toir  and  the  other  Icatling  to  the  death  of  two 
men  in  the  name  of  wartime  justice.  The  fate 
of  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  the  wolf  complete  the 
conjugation.  Gascar  describes  barriers  l>etween 
man  and  beast,  and  he  suggests  strongly  that 
man  is  a  defective  being. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Bruno  C»ay-Eussac.  Im  mort  d’un  pr^tre. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1953.  227  {^ages.  480  fr. 

A  dead  parish  in  a  remote  area  of  southern 
France  becomes  the  spiritual  battleground  of 
Ablx:  Riche’s  last  struggle.  Ailing  and  out  of 
favor  with  the  bishop,  he  is  shelved  in  Saint 
Solire,  a  small,  desf)erately  {xxir  village  which 
has  lieen  without  a  priest  for  eight  years.  The 
local  authorities,  nearly  all  Communists,  and 
the  villagers  are  ojienly  hostile;  the  few  prati- 
quants  attend  mass  in  the  neighlK)ring  parish 
of  I^ys.  Against  fearful  odtls  Ablic  Riche  dcKS 
manage  before  his  death  to  achieve  some  de¬ 
gree  of  spiritual  contact  with  several  of  his  new 
parishoners. 

The  story  of  his  struggle  is  reminiscent  of 
Ifernanos  and  Tolstoy — the  story  of  one  who 
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upholds  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  the  Law, 
one  who  tries  to  keep  Christian  charity  alive 
in  a  world  strait-jacketed  by  conformism  and 
hierarchies. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  OI{la. 

**  Jean  Ck)ldman.  Carrefour  d’espSrances. 
Paris.  Calmann-I^vy.  1953.  341  pages.  660 
fr. 

The  carrefour  where  the  protagonists  of  this 
novel  meet  is  located  in  Vienna,  time  1947. 
The  actors  are  the  Jews  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  who  want  to  get  a  permit  to 
enter  Israel.  They  arc  full  of  hope  or  of  despair, 
sick  or  healthy.  They  have  to  fight  the  author¬ 
ities  and  their  friends,  and  they  have  to  get 
something  to  eat.  The  action  of  this  novel  is 
most  melodramatic,  and  the  city  of  Vienna 
looks  rather  like  the  city  in  a  movie  (The 
Third  Man).  Altogether  this  is  a  book  follow¬ 
ing  the  trend  created  by  Arthur  Kocstlcr,  a 
mixture  of  political  ideas,  mysteries,  and  bitter 
truth.  The  author  is  from  C7.echoslovakia  and 
has  settled  in  France, 

Frederick  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Roger  Cirenicr,  Ijes  monstres,  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1953.  236  pages.  380  fr. 

For  once,  a  publisher’s  blurb  can  be  taken 
without  a  grain  of  salt,  since  it  gives  the  high 
lights  of  this  “r6cit  di^scsp^r^.”  It  is  not,  we  arc 
told,  a  satire  on  journalism;  rather  a  mirror  in 
which  is  reflected  the  tragic  stupidity  of  a 
world  which  demands  murder  and  scandal 
with  its  morning  coffee.  The  ignoble  means  of 
satisfying  this  demand  arc  violations  of  priv,icy 
such  as  the  “forcing”  of  a  hospital  to  get  story 
and  pictures  of  a  dying  patient  in  order  to 
gratify  the  self-esteem  of  blooilnlonors;  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  an  old  queen  for  any  tatters  of 
scandal  that  can  l>e  raked  together  by  her 
American  impresario,  and  of  a  young  queen 
exposed  to  humiliation  on  her  honeymoon. 
Tlic  {X)int  of  focus  is  a  white  kitten  acquired 
by  a  newspaper  office,  to  play  up  the  senti¬ 
mentalism  of  the  public.  An  epidemic  of  sui¬ 
cides  among  cats  is  cooked  up  as  a  pretext  for 
photographs  in  various  stages.  The  too-sensi- 
tivc  re|X)rtcr  tries  in  vain  to  save  the  cat’s  life. 
His  conscience  gets  in  the  way  of  all  his  as¬ 
signments:  the  memoirs  of  vampires,  assassins, 
and  executioners,  even  a  ski  tournament  in  the 
Tyrol  which  has  disastrous  results  for  him  and 
for  his  photographer. 

The  relationship  between  the  reporters  and 
their  chief  is  one  of  refined  cruelty,  of  petty 
vengeance,  in  spite  of  the  fondness  that  may 


lie  underneath.  All  are  raUs — pseudo-intellec¬ 
tuals  and  alcoholics.  But  the  author’s  wry 
humor  is  “jamais  exclu”  from  even  the  note  of 
resignation  at  the  end:  humor  of  the  French 
brand,  which  would  yet  have  a  familiar  sound 
in  any  country,  in  any  language. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

*  Raymond  Gu6rin.  Les  poulpes.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1953,  573  pages.  950  fr. 

Time:  1940-44.  Place:  A  series  of  German 
prison  camps.  Principal  characters:  A  group  of 
French  recalcitrants  who  cite  the  terms  of  the 
(reneva  Cx)nvention.  Reduced  in  identity  to 
nicknames,  described  as  “les  larves  du  masma,” 
they  struggle  against  monsters  who  would 
obliterate  all  human  individualism.  Outward 
events  are  few.  Hunger,  insults  to  human  dig¬ 
nity,  monotony  reshape  the  weak,  exhaust  the 
strong.  Personalities  emerge,  incisively  de¬ 
lineated.  T3ie  central  character,  “I^  Grand 
Dab,”  is  M.  Hermes,  hero  of  Guerin’s  L’ap- 
prenti.  A  brief  epilogue  continues  his  life  to 
1952. 

Non<hauvinistic,  Guerin’s  analysis  is  prob¬ 
ing,  painful,  and  exact.  This  is  an  excellent 
psychological  novel. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Evanston,  III. 

**  Ren6  Hardy.  Le  fer  de  Dieu.  Paris.  Laf- 
font.  1953.  354  pages.  720  fr. 

Le  fer  de  Dieu  in  opposition  to  the  Sartrean 
idea  of  “choosing  one’s  act”  expounds  Chris¬ 
tian  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  A  strong 
and  brilliant  soldier,  who  finds  that  fate  never 
allows  him  to  choose  or  follow  out  his  own 
desires,  finally  brings  himself  to  spiritual 
agreement  with  his  brother,  a  monk.  The  play 
of  philosophies,  as  represented  by  the  unwill¬ 
ing  conflict  of  the  two  brothers,  is  set  against 
a  realistic  description  of  war  in  Indo-('hina. 
While  the  philosophical  structure  of  the  novel 
lacks  great  depth  or  nuance,  the  characters  are 
convincingly  drawn  and  the  action  is  well¬ 
paced.  Dorothy  Kelson 

Boston,  Mass. 

*  Joseph  Jolinon.  Pantalons  rouges.  Geneve. 
Milieu  du  Monde.  1951.  260  pages. 

TTiis  fifth  sequence  of  the  cyclic  Les  provinct- 
aux,  together  with  his  full  ration  of  earlier 
works  of  an  identical  slant,  will  confirm  Joli¬ 
non  as  one  of  France’s  most  persistently  vocal 
anti-war  writers.  Nor  has  he  yet  brought  his 
thesis  to  completion,  since  Pantalons  rouges 
carries  the  reader  only  from  late  July  1914 
through  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
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The  ardent  inhabitants  of  Charmont  still 
indulge  their  earthy  appetites  and  are  as  caus¬ 
tic -tongued  as  ever,  but  the  real  drama  is  now 
being  staged  at  the  war  front.  With  historical 
fact  to  support  him  the  novelist  lashes  out  at 
the  inflexible  theoricians  and  executants  of  the 
“offensive  at  all  costs”  which  in  August  1914 
gave  the  nation  the  bloodiest  three  weeks  in 
her  history. 

Written  at  fever  heat,  noteworthy  in  itself 
at  such  a  distance  in  time  from  the  actual 
events,  the  present  volume,  with  all  its  thunder 
and  fury,  calls  to  mind  the  anti-war  novels  of 
Dos  Passes,  Aldington,  and  Barbusse.  One 
“feels”  the  swirl  of  battle  in  Jolinon’s  l>Kjk, 
wishing  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  its  con¬ 
demnation  and  documentation  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  a  better  glimpse  of  the  souls  of  the 
men  caught  in  the  cataclysm. 

Chester  IV.  Obuchowsl{i 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Deux  coeurs  simpies. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  229  pages.  420  fr. 
Deux  coeurs  simples  briefly  relates  the  lives  of 
two  women  from  their  meeting  as  young 
wives,  through  their  disagreements  and  quar¬ 
rels,  to  a  final  reconciliation  in  old  age.  The 
narrative  is  admirably  swift  and  deft  and 
Lacretelle’s  prose  is  of  classic  lucidity.  This 
novel  has  the  perfectly  finished  surface  which 
one  would  expect  from  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Nonetheless,  the  final  effect 
is  disappointing.  The  story,  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  is  of  little  significance.  Its  general  shap 
ing  and  plan — as  well  as  its  titie — verge  on  the 
banal. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston,  Mass. 

*  Edouard  Peisson.  Capitaines  de  la  route  de 
Paris.  Grasset.  1954.  445  pages. 

540  fr. 

Edouard  Peisson  excels  in  writing  dramatic 
stories  of  the  sea.  His  latest  book  depicts  the 
wreck  of  a  liner  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  during  a  winter 
storm.  The  ship,  ill-famed  since  she  had  been 
launched,  is  under  the  command  of  the  second 
officer,  the  captain  having  had  a  paralytic 
stroke  just  before  sailing.  Although  a  good 
sailor,  the  new  commander  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency  makes  a  mistake  which  is  fatal  to  the 
ship.  The  description  of  the  drama,  the  terror 
of  the  passengers,  the  struggle  of  the  sailors, 
the  sinking  of  the  liner,  make  a  terrifying 
story,  so  vivid  that  the  reader  at  times  can  feel 
that  he  himself  is  among  the  victims  of  the 


shipwreck.  Good  reading  for  those  who  like 
strong  emotions.  Edmond  de  faive 

Gulf  Parft  College 

**  Roger  Stephane.  Le  thSdtre  de  destin. 

Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1954.  282  pages. 
In  a  brief  preface  to  his  three  pieces,  Stephane 
expresses  his  disgust  with  the  triangle  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  boulevard  theaters — so  irrelevant 
to  our  age  of  concentration  camps  and  atomic 
bombs — and  defines  his  major  theme,  devel- 
ojied  in  the  plays  which  follow.  In  two  of  them 
he  shows  his  heroes  confronted  with  a  choice 
between  humane  and  inhuman  actions,  and 
choosing  the  humane  role,  though  it  leads  to 
their  destruction. 

The  first  play,  /-e  dernier  feu,  is  a  tragedy  of 
our  own  times;  the  second,  l^e  destin  de  Rossel, 
based  on  historical  material,  presents  the  con¬ 
fusions  of  1870  and  the  Commune.  Both 
tragedies  demand  all  male  casts,  many  uni¬ 
forms,  outdoor  and  indoor  sets,  much  talk  and 
little  variety  of  action. 

It  is  not  likely  that  either  of  these  plays  will 
l>ecome  a  popular  success,  but  the  radio  drama, 
the  final  piece  in  the  volume,  has  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  It  is  a  short  biography  of  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  written  with  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  Stephane  himself,  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  characters,  plays  the  part  of 
commentator.  Winifred  Smith 

Vassar  College 

**  Anne  de  Tourville.  Matelot  Gael.  Paris. 

Stock.  1954.  450  pages.  540  fr. 

To  anyone  interested  in  the  survival  of  Breton 
traditions  —  especially  fatalism,  congeniality 
with  the  sea,  life  of  mute  objects,  such  as  ships 
— this  novel  should  mean  much;  others  might 
find  it  hard  to  understand  that  money  spurned 
takes  vengeance  much  later  by  causing  the 
theft  of  a  purse  and  that,  in  sailor  Ciacl’s  case, 
purposeful  activity  is  compatible  with  essential 
passivity,  while  his  wife,  whom  he  had  taken 
from  his  brother,  at  first  resembles  Iseult  and 
later  a  character  from  Ibsen.  The  author,  who 
has  obtained  a  Prix  de  Bretagne  and  the  1951 
Prix  Fcmina,  excels  at  clothing  Breton  mythol¬ 
ogy,  timeless  and  space-bound,  in  a  most  sensi¬ 
tive  and  urbane  twentieth-century  style. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Kikou  Yamata.  Im  dame  de  beauti.  Paris. 

Stock.  1954.  187  pages.  460  fr. 

TTie  beautiful  lady  of  the  title,  around  whom 
this  tidy  but  thin  novel  is  spun,  is  a  young, 
highly  restrained  Japanese  matron,  who  has 
begun  to  feel  her  isolation  from  her  husband 
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(who  lives  with  a  geisha  girl  and  in  the  world 
of  business)  and  from  the  impingements  (the 
war,  the  city)  of  life.  Her  mind,  like  the  au¬ 
thor’s,  is  of  a  chaste,  aloof  sensitivity.  It  is  in¬ 
telligent  and  reserved.  Ennui,  which  neither 
religion,  mysticism,  flowers,  nor  the  theater 
can  banish,  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  cause  of 
her  death.  And  it  is  for  her  wearisome  death 
that  the  novel  tries  to  contrive  some  allegorical 
meaning:  The  aristocratic  beauty  of  Japan  is 
gone. 

The  style  is  urbane,  yet  strangely  naTve.  Po¬ 
lite  and  delicate.  The  vocabulary  is  rich  in  gar¬ 
den  terms,  in  terms  of  dress  and  manners,  but 
the  heroine,  who  receives  the  little  definition 
of  character  there  is,  is  too  pale  and  artificial 
a  pers<)n  to  bear  the  attempted  emotional 
weight.  What  interest  remains  falls  on  the  oc¬ 
casionally  critical  cynicism  in  regard  to  mod¬ 
ern  Japanese  manners  and  beliefs. 

Cid  Carman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Joseph  Folliet.  Deuxihme  nocturne.  Lyon. 
C'hronique  Sociale  de  France.  1953.  191 
pages.  530  fr. 

M.  Folliet  is  primarily  a  prose  writer,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  essays  and  philosophical  and  stKiological 
works  with  a  Catholic  slant.  This  volume  of 
his  (KK-ms,  while  at  times  pleasing  with  a  vivid 
image  or  telling  phrase,  too  often  betrays  the 
failings  of  a  man  out  of  his  metier.  M.  Folliet ’s 
verse  style  recalls  that  of  Peguy,  but  one  misses 
Peguy’s  mastery  of  cadence  and  rhythm.  In 
subject  matter,  too,  M.  Folliet  often  disap¬ 
points.  He  alternates  between  small  sentimen¬ 
tal  pieces  on  nature,  religion,  young  girls,  old 
friends,  and  pseudo-prophetic  utterances  on 
how  the  world  is  being  destroyed  by  its  own 
wickedness. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston,  Mass. 

*  Caston  Bachelard,  et  al.  L’homme  devant 
la  science.  Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1953. 
444  pages.  21  Sw.  fr. 

For  the  seventh  year,  a  group  of  free  spirits 
met  at  (icneva  to  explore  the  fundamental 
problems  of  our  civilization.  In  1952,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was:  Man  Faces  Science.  It  was  hoped  to 
establish  the  foundations  of  a  scientific  human¬ 
ism.  The  original  presentation  (six  lectures) 
and  the  discussions  (five  public,  five  restricted 
to  members)  were  very  impressive.  Some 
Americans  might  call  the  spirit  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  unpractical.  But  it  is  obvious  that  our  tech¬ 
nical  ability  has  outrun  our  capacity  for 
thought.  As  a  result,  we  entrust  atomic  power 
to  minds  which  are  barely  adolescent.  The 


Europeans  are  right:  Just  because  the  world  is 
on  the  verge  of  another  catastrophe,  it  is  not 
amiss  for  men  to  be  taking  thought.  Those 
who  refuse  to  think  can  destroy,  they  cannot 
lead. 

The  lectures  are:  “Scientific  Vocation  and 
the  Human  Soul,”  Gaston  Bachelard;  “Our 
Present  Conception  of  Matter,”  Erwin  Schro- 
dinger;  “.Methods  and  Limits  of  Scientific 
Knowledge,”  Pierre  Auger;  “Heredity  and 
Liberty,”  Emile  Guyenot;  “The  Myths  of  Sci¬ 
ence,”  CJeorge  de  Santillana;  “Science,  the 
Mirror  of  Man’s  Destiny,”  Father  Dubarle. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

**  Gilbert  Cesbron.  Chasseur  maudit.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1953.  277  pages.  450  fr. 

Cfilbert  Cesbron  is  an  angry  prophet.  He  fore¬ 
sees  the  doom  of  France,  crushed  between 
America  and  Russia.  But  like  every  prophet 
he  knows  that  the  outward  and  visible  de¬ 
struction  will  only  be  the  consequence  of  the 
invisible  and  inner  dissolution  which  preceded 
it.  In  a  series  of  essays,  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
and  an  apocalyptic  sketch  in  the  Orwellian 
manner,  he  analyzes  the  moral  sickness  of 
France,  her  present  inertia  and  smallness,  and 
her  gradual  loss  of  substance.  Cesbron  is  a 
devout  Catholic  (and  an  admirer  of  Dr. 
Schweitzer),  a  powerful  conservative  thinker, 
a  passionate  and  great  writer,  but  most  of  all: 
a  lonely  and  suffering  man  crying  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  with  a  strong  and  terrifying  voice. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

*  Anne  Fontaine.  Delacroix  poete.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1953.  109  pages.  660  fr. 

Anne  Fontaine’s  title  may  seem  misleading,  or 
at  least  ambiguous  (Delacroix’s  admirer  Bau¬ 
delaire  called  him  the  “Peintre-Poete”).  Dela¬ 
croix  wrote  little  verse,  and  it  is  a  medicKre 
part  of  his  cultural  product.  But  there  is  poetry 
in  his  prose  Journal,  as  well  as  in  his  paintings 
and  his  intriguing  preparatory  sketches.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  last  of  Anne  Fontaine’s  eight  little 
chapters,  which  deal  mainly  with  the  Journal, 
there  is  only  incidental  mention  of  the  artist’s 
writing.  Poet  Fontaine  is  here  merely  joining 
Poet  Baudelaire  in  celebrating  a  kindred  spirit 
who  employed  for  the  most  part  a  different 
medium  of  expression. 

Anne  Fontaine’s  natural  medium  is  free 
verse,  and  the  difference  between  her  poetry 
and  her  prose  is  largely  one  of  tyfiography. 
This  “meditation”  on  the  art  of  Delacroix, 
like  all  her  little  books,  moves  not  like  an  ox¬ 
cart,  but  by  leaps  and  flashes,  like  heat  light- 
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ning.  Inhere  is  information  in  it,  and  wise  in¬ 
terpretation,  as  when  she  calls  attention,  in  the 
painting  La  Uberti  guidant  le  Peuple,  to  “Ics 
ombres  qui  lestent  le  tableau,”  or  when  she  re¬ 
marks  slyly  of  Delacroix’s  angels,  “Si  juste  est 
Icur  cause,  qu’ils  n’ont  merci  de  riert.”  There 
is  stimulation  in  it,  and  solid  value.  But  the 
reader  is  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  Dela¬ 
croix  momentarily  for  admiration  of  his  de¬ 
lightful  interpreter. 

R.  T.  H. 

**  Bernard  Grasset.  Textes  choisis.  Henri 
Massis,  ed.  Paris.  La  Table  Ronde.  1953. 
377  pages. 

These  Textes  choisis  are  the  work  of  two  well- 
known  litterateurs.  They  are  written  by  pub¬ 
lisher  Grasset  and  introduced  by  critic  Massis. 
Bernard  Grasset  publishes  here  again  his 
Remarques  sur  I'action,  his  essay  Sur  le  bon- 
heur,  his  Psychologie  de  I'immortaliti.  He  also 
offers  anew  his  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Rilke’s  l^ttres  H  un  jeune  pobte,  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Sieburg’s  Dieu  est-t-il  fran^ais?  But 
there  is  also  a  text  about  Marcel  Proust  by 
Henri  Massis  and  a  number  of  other  essays, 
remarks,  and  reviews  written  or  published  be¬ 
fore  1938  and  after  1942.  They  offer  a  good 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  publisher  and 
critic  Grasset,  and  should  not  be  overlooked 
or  minimized  when  we  try  to  understand  the 
reactions  of  the  publisher,  who  published  a 
part  of  his  books  under  the  trademark  “Pour 
mon  plaisir.”  We  find  here  also  a  number  of 
discussions  of  the  publishing  business,  Ecrits 
de  metier.  All  of  these  papers  together  give  us 
perhaps  a  better  idea  of  Bernard  Grasset  than 
we  will  find  in  Bourdet’s  Vient  de  paraitre  or 
in  Henri  Muller’s  remarks,  in  his  Trois  pas  en 
arriere.  Henri  Massis’s  sober  introductions  are 
most  helpful  and  informative. 

Frederic  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Jacques  Lacour-Gayet.  Nouveaux  propos 
d’un  liberal.  Paris.  SPID.  1953.  243  pages. 
350  fr. 

M.  Lacour-Gayet,  whose  recent  death  was  a 
distinct  loss  to  French  scholarship,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  vigorous  polemic  against  state  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  French  economy,  and  a  strong 
plea  for  a  return  to  near  laissez-faire,  free  trade, 
convertible  currency,  and  an  international  gold 
standard.  The  American  economist  will  find 
most  interesting  Vmgt  ans  de  capitalisme 
d’Ktat,  an  essay  which  traces  the  growth  of 
state  enterprise  since  the  depression  of  1930. 
This  portion  lacks,  however,  quantitative  com¬ 
parisons  lietween  the  relative  sizes  of  the  pri- 
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vate  and  state  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  thus 
greatly  weakens  the  late  scholar’s  arguments. 

Dwight  deLano  Saunders 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

^  Claude  Roy.  Le  commerce  des  classiques. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1953.  316  pages.  750  fr. 
Strictly  speaking  these  essays  are  not  literary 
studies.  They  are  what  the  author  has  so  aptly 
called  them:  “le  compte  rendu  de  mes  amities.” 
The  subject  range  is  extremely  wide:  from  an 
essay  on  his  ignorance  of  Egypt  to  essays  on 
Herodotus,  Boccaccio,  Shakespeare,  Montes¬ 
quieu,  Dickens,  Whitman,  and  James  Joyce. 
If  Claude  Roy  is  ruthless  and  unconventional 
in  his  judgments  at  times,  he  is  almost  always 
highly  entertaining.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
collection  of  essays,  they  arc  uneven  in  length 
and  in  quality.  However,  even  the  very  slight 
ones  bear  the  imprint  of  Claude  Roy’s  f)er- 
sonal  attachment  to  his  favorite  authors,  and 
make  us  resolve  to  reread  their  works. 

Pierre  Cour tines 
Queens  College 

*  Jules  Roy.  La  bataille  dans  la  riziire.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1953.  365  pages.  590  fr. 

This  account  of  war  in  Indo-China  and  Korea 
by  France’s  most  talented  living  aviator-author 
will  not  detract  from  his  deserved  reputation 
although,  very  understandably,  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  been  a  direct  participant  in  cither  of 
the  present  wars  has  somewhat  temjiercd  the 
force  of  his  writing.  He  did,  however,  have  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  both  the  nighttnarish  combat 
at  the  fronts  and  the  spiritual  degradation  at 
the  rear,  which,  added  to  his  warmth,  ob¬ 
jectivity,  and  discrimination,  give  his  record  a 
note  of  exceptional  authenticity.  In  measured 
words  he  writes  about  heroes,  some  known, 
others  hitherto  unknown;  in  chaste  accents  he 
tells  of  their  suffering,  all  the  while  inviting  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  their  com¬ 
patriots  at  home.  Roy’s  several  attempts  at 
French-to-English  translation  misfire  in  fa¬ 
miliar  “required  course”  fashion,  but  are  easily 
cancelled  out  by  the  book’s  merits  as  a  docu¬ 
mentary. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowshi 
University  of  Connecticut 

C.  Aru,  Et.  de  Gcradon.  Les  primitifs 
flamands.  \\‘.  La  Galerie  Sabauda  de  Tu¬ 
rin.  Anvers.  De  Sikkcl.  1952.  vii  -f-  35 
pages  -f-  69  plates.  200  Bel.  fr. 

This  second  volume  in  the  Corpus  de  la  pein- 
ture  des  anciens  Pays-Ras  miridionaux  au  X  V* 
sibcle  scries  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  first 
offering  which  was  exclusively  devoted  to 
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works  in  the  Municipal  Museum  of  Bruges 
(sec  B.  A.  26:4,  p.  367).  The  ambitious  and 
most  praiseworthy  undertaking  of  the  Centre 
National  dc  Rcchcrchcs  “Primitifs  Flamands” 
has  now  progressed  by  another  important  step 
with  the  listing,  description  and  multifold  ap¬ 
praisal  and  classification  of  all  works  grouped 
in  Turin’s  Sabauda  CJallery.  Tlic  painstaking 
scholarship  of  the  authors  is  as  impressive  as 
arc  the  truly  admirable  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  works  (or  their  details),  only 
one  of  which  (Memling),  however,  is  colored. 
Studying  these  excellent  pictures  whetted  our 
ap[)ctitc  for  the  next  volumes  in  this  remark¬ 
able  and  lavish  series  which  will  be  devoted  to 
Flemish  fiftccnth<cntury  paintings  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  The  National  (Jallcry  of  I^ndon  and 
the  Ivouvrc  Museum.  E.  K.  N. 

*  Cicorges  Matisse.  L’incoh^rence  univer- 
selle.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  dc 
France.  1953.  xv  -|-  256  pages.  1,000  fr. 

This  is  the  last  of  a  trilogy  l)cgun  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  is  a  careful  intellectual  analysis  sup¬ 
porting  a  dcs{)erate  feeling  of  chaos  ramifying 
the  physical,  biological,  and  social  worlds. 
Matisse’s  preface  gives  vivid  pronouncement 
against  the  illusion  of  absolute,  final  natural 
laws.  The  world  is  not  a  Pythagorean  “har¬ 
mony  of  the  spheres.’’  “Natural  laws’’  arc 
merely  human,  simplifying  conceptions  grow¬ 
ing  from  a  need  for  rigidity  and  intellectual 
security.  7Tic  real  phenomena  are  infinitely 
complex  and  intermixed.  Scientific  laws  al¬ 
ways  retain  a  certain  “plasticity”  to  take  care 
of  the  complicated  variables,  and  arc  not 
“frozen”  in  an  inflexible  metaphysics.  “And 
man  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
the  intrinsic  incoherence  of  Nature.”  The  con¬ 
flict,  in  man,  is  between  a  marvelous  aptitude 
for  scientific  and  artistic  creativity,  and  a 
strange  inaptitude  to  conduct  judiciously  his 
personal  actions,  and  to  govern  social  life. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

*  Maurice  Rostand.  La  lettre  Dieu.  Paris. 

Palatine.  1952.  126  pages.  270  fr. 

This  detailed  account  of  Maurice  Rostand’s 
conversion  ends  with  a  “letter,”  really  a  prayer 
for  our  “disWieving”  and  materialistic  age. 
At  first  glance  the  author  seems  a  bit  naive  and 
somewhat  cocksure  about  the  genuineness  of 
his  religious  experiences.  Maurice  Rostand  is 
the  son  of  Edmond  Rostand,  whose  shadow 
was  both  the  inspiring  and  the  crushing  fact 
of  the  younger  author’s  life.  When  the  father 
sends  literary  help  from  beyond  the  grave  the 
son  has  his  first  “proof”  of  the  existence  of 


C»od.  He  is  now  sure  of  possessing  a  spiritual 
compass — it  guides  him  to  the  Lisieux  of  St. 
Theresa,  and  thenceforward  he  is  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  supernatural  presence.  Some 
student  of  Rostand’s  life  and  work  will  know 
how  to  evaluate  the  confessions.  Meanwhile 
we  prefer  to  reserve  judgment  and  walk  sym¬ 
pathetically  with  the  author  as  he  probes  be¬ 
neath  the  despair  and  the  affected  godlessness 
of  our  epoch.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Raymond  Cartier.  Lrr  quarante-huit 
Am6rtques.  Paris.  Plon.  1953.  457  pages, 
ill. 

I  do  not  know  M.  Cartier.  The  jacket  of  his 
book  makes  no  mention  of  previous  works  by 
him.  Could  this  be  his  first?  In  that  case  he 
would  rank  with  those  “qui  pour  leurs  coups 
d’essai  veulent  des  coups  de  mahre,”  for  this 
volume  is  far  above  anything  ever  written  by 
a  European  on  America.  M.  Cartier  knows 
the  States,  although  not  all  equally  well.  He 
knows  them  physically,  intimately;  that’s  why 
he  so  admirably  refutes  long<herished  preju¬ 
dices  that  do  not  apply  now — if  they  ever  did 
— to  this  country. 

Limited  space  makes  it  impossible  to  ap¬ 
praise  properly  this  remarkable  book,  its  vast 
scojie,  its  knowledge  of  past  and  present,  its 
mature  judgment  of  men  and  of  complex  situa¬ 
tions  usually  misunderstood  in  Europe,  its  en¬ 
lightened  sympathy,  its  gentle  irony,  etc,  etc.  A 
few  mistakes  of  fact  and  some  typographical 
errors  are  the  only  counts  against  it,  but,  for 
all  that,  it  is  well  worth  reading  both  in  France 
and  in  America. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

**  Jean  Ifernard-Derosne.  Faroult^.  La  dichi- 
ance  d’un  roi.  Paris.  Editions  Fran^aises 
d’Amsterdam.  1953.  277  pages.  570  fr. 
The  story  of  ex-king  Farouk  is  retold  here 
along  with  a  rapid  review  of  Egypt’s  colorful 
history  from  the  days  of  Mohammed  Ali  to  the 
present  day.  Since  this  volume  appears  in  a 
collection  of  “A ventures  et  Aventuriers"  and  is 
labeled  "S^rie  Actualites,"  the  reader  can  fully 
expect  to  find  a  fast-moving  reportage  of  the 
events  centering  around  the  much-publicized 
Farouk.  All  the  factual  information  in  the 
book  points  to  a  complete  and  terrifying  in¬ 
dictment  of  that  unsuccessful  monarch.  TTtose 
who  have  followed  recent  happenings  in  the 
Middle  East  will  not  find  much  that  is  new  in 
this  work,  but  it  could  be  recommended  for 
sheer  entertainment. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 
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*  Michcl  Mohrt.  Marin  la  MesUe.  Paris. 
Flore.  201  pages.  450  fr. 

It  is  easy  to  hyperbolize  and  poetize  when  one’s 
subject  is  a  national  hero  credited  with  twenty 
aerial  victories  in  a  single  month  (May-June 
1940).  It  is  all  to  the  goi^  of  his  book  and  to 
the  memory  of  the  already  legendary  Edmond 
Marin  la  Meslce  that  the  biographer  has  not 
done  so.  Had  he  survived  his  last  scheduled 
mission  (February  4,  1945),  the  fighter-pilot 
ace  would  have  conceded  that  the  punctilious, 
disciplined,  morally  impeccable,  sober  Spartan 
emerging  from  the  book’s  pages  is  a  faithful 
copy  of  himself.  The  more  is  this  noteworthy 
for  Mohrt’s  having  had  to  reconstruct  the  flyer 
and  his  life  solely  on  the  basis  of  heavy  oral 
and  written  documentation.  His  evident  pleas¬ 
ure  in  moving  about  in  la  Meslce’s  afterglow 
gives  the  work  an  accent  of  tender  admiration, 
innocent,  though,  of  any  sentimentalism. 
There  are  no  episodic  nor  stylistic  cliches  to 
ap()eal  to  the  scenario  hunters.  A  simple,  sin¬ 
cere  enshrinement  of  a  man  of  mettle. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsl{i 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Constant  Malva.  Ma  nuit  au  jour  le  jour. 
Bruxelles.  Editions  des  Artistes.  1953.  268 
pages.  60  Bel.  fr. 

In  Ma  nuit,  Malva  has  added  to  both  sociology 
and  literature.  The  import  of  the  former  is  in 
the  subject  matter,  which  deals  with  the  lives 
of  workers  in  the  coal  fields  of  Belgium,  and 
spotlights  their  major  problems:  low  wages 
and  living  standards,  lx)redom,  occupational 
disease,  continuous  physical  exhaustion,  and 
psychological  ho|x:lcssncss.  Malva’s  technique 
of  writing  has  produced  a  remarkable  addi¬ 
tion  to  proletariat  literature,  without  a  specific 
economic  or  political  bias.  Written  as  a  journal 
of  a  year,  with  conversations  carrying  the 
major  burden  of  exposition,  Ma  nuit  makes 
for  sober  but  excellent  reading. 

Dwight  deLano  Saunders 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

*  Paule  Regnier.  fournal.  Paris.  Plon.  1953. 
296  pages. 

This  fournal  liegins  in  1921  and  ends  on  the 
last  day  of  November,  1950,  when  Paule 
Regnier  took  her  own  life  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  The  events  which  inspire  the  greater 
number  of  entries  are  the  diarist’s  relationship 
with  Paul  Drouot,  her  own  authorship,  her 
desire  to  achieve  a  more  complete  life.  The 
writing  of  these  pages  could  not  have  been  an 
easy  task  in  spite  of  the  relief  that  it  probably 
seemed  to  offer  at  times.  Many  will  find  this 


book  too  full  of  grieving.  Others  may  be 
moved  to  see  in  it  a  tragedy  of  darkest  sub¬ 
stance.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

**  V.  Romanovsky,  Claude  Francis-Boeuf, 
Jacques  liourcart.  L4i  mer.  Paris,  l^roussc. 
1953.  50f  2<ol.  pages,  ill.  16  plates. 
With  the  collalx)ration  of  P.  Bohe,  J.-Y.  Cous 
teau,  Jean  Feuga,  M.  CJuierre  and  J.  Peytel,  the 
authors  of  this  new  and  remarkable  addition 
to  I^rousse’s  excellent  “Cx)llection  In-Quarto” 
have  given  the  most  exhaustive  coverage  to  a 
tremendously  vast  and  unusually  fascinating 
topic.  The  scojie  and  range  of  their  investiga¬ 
tion  can  hardly  lie  conveyed  through  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  their  fourteen  main  chapter  head¬ 
ings:  My  stores,  croyances  et  Ugendes  de  la 
mer;  Histoire  de  I’oceanographie;  Cdtes  et 
fonds  marins;  L’eau  de  mer:  proprieUs  physi¬ 
ques  et  applications  industrielles;  Penetration 
de  I'homme  sous  I'eau;  Im  mer  et  I'atmosphhe; 
Mouvements  de  la  mer;  Les  grands  courants 
octant ques;  L' adaptation  de  I’homme  d  la  mer: 
les  navtres  et  les  ports;  L'eau  de  mer:  constitu¬ 
tion  et  applications  industrielles;  lux  vie  en 
pleine  eau;  La  vie  sur  les  fonds  marins;  Les 
depdts  marins;  Protection  des  c6tes  et  construc¬ 
tion  des  ports.  In  addition  there  is  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  Panorama  de  la  mer,  in  two  sections:  Le 
domaine  des  eaux  and  L'homme  devant  la  mer. 
Arrangement  and  make-up  of  the  tremendous 
and  yet  perfectly  integrated  material  is  in  typi¬ 
cal  Larousse  style,  by  intelligently  titled  sub¬ 
divisions  and  explanatory,  descriptive  items; 
and  ail  this  is  lavishly  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  (870  photos,  maps,  sketches,  etc.,  and 
16  colored  plates).  Unimpeachable  scholar¬ 
ship,  delightful  presentation  and  eminently 
readable  style  combine  to  make  this  another  of 
the  unexcelled  offerings  by  a  publisher  re¬ 
nowned  for  a  century. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Amiral  Decoux.  Sillages  dans  les  mers  du 
sud.  Paris.  Plon.  1953.  402  pages,  ill.  -j-  9 
plates  -f-  1  map.  750  fr. 

In  the  preamble  of  his  book.  Admiral  Decoux 
modestly  explains  that  he  does  not  vie  with  the 
many  excellent  treatises  already  written  on  the 
immensity  of  the  South  Seas  and  their  fabulous 
isles;  he  only  wants  to  give  his  personal  impres¬ 
sions  following  a  brief  account  of  the  origins, 
discovery,  and  history  of  this  part  of  the  globe. 
His  very  informality  and  lack  of  planned  or¬ 
ganization  give  this  book  intimate  charm  and 
a  convincing  vividness  often  absent  from  more 
ambitious  works.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
admiral  lost  his  heart  forever  to  the  “islands” 
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on  his  first  cruise  as  a  midshipman.  His  simple 
phrases  evoke  their  magic  and  the  evcr<hang- 
ing  yet  eternal  spell  of  the  sea. 

Jeanne  d'Ucel 
Norman,  OI(la. 

Claude  Elsen.  Homo  eroticus.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1953.  230  pages.  410  fr. 

The  title  is  misleading.  Tlie  author  is  careful 
to  define  his  terms  in  the  introduction,  and  he 
tells  us  that  he  is  writing  about  an  abstraction 
which  he  calls  “I’amour  passionne.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  regards  this  phrase  from  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  a  microscope.  From  this  position  he 
defines  it  as  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  seeks 
physical  and  emotional  fulfillment  of  a  dream 
in  the  same  person.  The  author  claims  that  the 
dream  is  doomed  from  the  start. 

«  M 

The  following  list  of  the  best  Swedish  books  of  1952, 
compiled  by  librarun  Greta  Linder  of  Stockholm,  ap- 
jieared  in  the  September  issue  of  Bourns  Verdm:  Stina 
Aronson,  Sanningtlundet  (a  collection  of  twelve  short 
stones,  five  of  which  deal  with  the  author's  reminis¬ 
cences  of  childhiKid  in  an  orphange  near  Uppsala,  the 
others  with  life  in  northern  Sweden):  |.  Fridexard, 
Purirn  kaJIus  trdng  (a  continuation  of  the  author's 
novel  Torntuppm,  published  in  I9'4i);  II)almar  (Jull- 
herg,  Dodimusk,  oth  lustgird  ((iulIlK-rit's  first  biMik  in 
a  decade,  a  collection  of  |>ocms  dealing  with  love,  death, 
and  (iod);  O.  Hedlierjt,  IJromtydtiing  (a  portrayal  of 
a  petit  IxiurKeois  milieu  at  the  befiinnin);  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century);  (J.  ffellstrdm,  /  morgon  dr  rn 
(the  story  of  an  unhappy  marriage  that  ends  in  tragedy, 
with  many  conflicts  based  on  conscience  and  human 
morality);  B.-F,.  Ildijer,  Del  finm  inga  dnglur  (a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Martin  gir  i  grdiet,  1951,  describinK  Mar¬ 
tin's  first  schiHil  years  and  encounters  with  life  that 
make  him  a  problem  child);  Ulla  Isakson,  Kvinnohuset 
(a  psychological  portrayal  of  the  inmates  of  a  boarding¬ 
house  for  women);  ().  I.indberfter,  ed.,  Svensk  arhet- 
ardikl  (an  anthology  of  half  a  century  of  proletarian 
poetry);  W.  l.)ung(]uist,  Ijl/or  i  Saron  (a  romantic 
(Mirtrayal  of  the  life  and  loves  of  two  women  in  an 
isolated  southern  Swedish  community);  V.  Moberg, 
Invandrarna  (the  second  part  of  the  trilogy  about 
Swedish  emigrants  in  Minnesota  with  an  excellent  pic¬ 
ture  of  pioneer  life);  T.  Nilsson,  ed.,  LyriJ^hol(en  (a 
well  constructed  anthology  of  Swedish  poetry  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day);  S.  Rosendahl,  Som- 
mar  i  Svarthole  (a  refreshing  Inxik  based  on  a  diary 
kept  by  the  author  as  a  thirteen-year-old  spending  the 
summer  in  I^pland). 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJhrartes 

The  French  Prix  des  Revues  for  1953  has  been 
awarded  to  Cahiers  du  Slid.  I'his  is  the  second  time 
since  the  establishment  of  this  purely  honorary  dis¬ 
tinction  that  It  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  excellent 
bi-monthly,  now  in  its  fortieth  year  of  publication, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  put  Marseilles  on  the  map 
of  the  literary  world. 


Men  have  been  beguiled  by  the  dream  of  a 
perpetual  honeymoon.  The  end  of  a  honey¬ 
moon  is  inevitably  death  of  the  dream  or  of 
either  of  the  participants.  The  author  illustrates 
his  points  by  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Don  Juan, 
Othello,  and  Bluebeard. 

Since  the  age  of  chivalry,  poets  have 
dreamed  of  romantic  love.  Plato’s  definition  of 
love  is  that  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  one’s  self. 
Because  he  is  so  detached,  the  author  neglects 
the  poetic  values  of  being  in  love — the  delirious 
satisfactions  of  that  period  of  “I’amour  pas¬ 
sionne.”  His  concept  of  continuous  fulfillment 
of  infatuation  suggests  perpetual  adolescence. 
He  neglects  the  wonderful  art  that  this  period 
of  love  inspires. 

Rev.  Richard  Mortimer-Maddox 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

M  M 

The  following  list  of  the  best  Danish  literary  works 
of  1952  has  been  published  in  Bihliotehihladet, 
XXXVIII  ( 1953),  285-286:  Sophus  Claussen,  Udvalgte 
digte  (a  significant  selection  of  the  best  verse  of  a  p<x't 
of  the  past  generation);  Tovc  Ditlevsen,  Paraplyen  (the 
problem  of  a  child  as  a  sacrifice  to  divorce  or  adoption); 
Aage  Dons,  Afskedsgaven  (a  psychological  portrait  of 
a  woman's  personal  crisis);  Sivert  Guftst,  Frafeld  (se¬ 
quel  of  Ur.  Menat  hem  og  bans  bus  ( 1950]  describing 
adventures  of  son  Marcus  in  Sweden  in  I8U7);  Inge 
Ilaagensen,  (eg  bar  mine  sl/erner  pi  bimlen  (problem 
of  a  marriage  of  two  individuals  from  different  re¬ 
ligious  and  sixial  backgrounds);  William  lleinesen, 
Moder  Syvstierne  (the  picturesque  childhood  of  a 
Faeroe  Island  lad);  firethe  Heltberg,  Pigen  og  evig- 
beden  (melixlious,  somewhat  old-fashioned  poetry 
emphasising  themes  of  death);  F.rik  Aalbaek  Jensen, 
Daemningen  (a  rather  superficial  but  entertaining 
novel  alxiut  the  construction  of  a  dike  in  1864);  Furling 
Kristensen,  Missiiaek.it  (a  Jutland  peasant  feud  and  its 
consequences  for  the  community);  Knud  Vandmose 
Larsen,  Magnus  (a  striking  portrayal  of  the  mental 
struggles  of  a  west  Jutland  lad  in  a  difficult  home); 
Ole  Sarvig,  Udvaigte  digte;  fra  en  diglk^eds  (a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pixrms  written  between  1943  and  1952  by  an 
outstanding  contemporary  Danish  p<x-t);  Sigurd  Stran- 
gen,  Det  unge  menneske  (the  childhcxxl  of  an  orphan 
lad  in  a  little  Danish  village);  Johannes  Wulff,  Katten 
der  fik  feher;  dyreroman  (a  fantastic  animal  story 
pointing  out  certain  similarities  between  feline  and 
human  nature).  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Under  the  competent  duection  of  Ivan  Denis,  there 
has  recently  ap()eared  a  twenty-fifth  anniversary  me¬ 
morial  album  dedicated  to  the  cultural  influence  exerted 
by  the  Palais  des  Bcaux-Arts  de  Bruxelles.  It  contains 
a  wealth  of  information  concerning  many  aspects  of 
artistic  activity  in  the  Belgian  capital  and  includes 
articles  by  many  famous  personalities.  Splendid  illus¬ 
trations  considerably  enhance  the  album's  usefulness 
as  well  as  its  beauty.  Here  is  an  attractive  and  in¬ 
formative  memorial  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Belgun  cultural  centers. 


Books  in  German 

{ For  other  Bool(s  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 


**  Rudolf  Borchardt.  Der  Deutsche  in  der 
Landschaft.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp. 
New  ed.,  1953.  495  pages. 

Borchardt  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He 
could  recite  the  Divine  Comedy  or  Shake¬ 
speare  or  a  few  hundred  pages  of  his  own;  he 
could  give  a  talk  after  a  few  minutes  of  prep¬ 
aration  in  a  form  that  appeared  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  months  of  careful  work.  He  knew 
everything  by  heart  and  seemed  to  have  read 
everything.  One  fruit  of  these  gifts  is  his 
anthology  of  (lerman  travel  and  nature  scenes 
with  the  untranslatable  title.  His  taste  was  for 
the  literary,  the  well-expressed,  even  the  classi¬ 
cal  exposition  or  description.  The  earliest  pas¬ 
sages  are  from  Sulzer,  Herder,  Goethe  and 
Hirschfeld,  the  latest  is  by  Passarge,  an  East 
Prussian  like  Ik)rchardt  himself,  describing  a 
characteristic  East  Prussian  scene.  In  this  sub¬ 
dued  manner  he  honored  his  native  region 
when  he  brought  this  book  together  in  1925. 
To  have  it  again  available  should  be  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  the  classical 
tradition  alive. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Georg  Buchner.  Werl^e  und  Briefe.  Fritz 
Bergemann,  ed.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  New 
ed.,  1953.  408  pages.  9  dm. 

Based  on  the  handwritten  literary  remains  of 
the  tragic  and  forever  timely  poet,  which  were 
acquired  in  1918  by  the  Insel-Verlag  and  in 
1924  given  to  the  Weimar  Goethc-und  Schillcr- 
Archiv,  this  truly  inclusive  complete  edition 
in  tasteful  and  very  readable  Dunndrucl(aus- 
gabe  is  a  fine  achievement  of  distinct  useful¬ 
ness.  It  contains  not  only  all  of  Buchner’s 
works  and  letters  (to  the  extent  these  are 
known)  arranged  in  revelatory  juxtaposition 
hut  also  reminiscences  by  his  contemporaries. 
There  is  a  rich  addition  of  projects  and  frag¬ 
ments,  many  heretofore  unpublished,  a  host 
of  letters  addressed  to  Buchner,  and  a  mine  of 
documentary  miscellany.  The  editor’s  Register 
is  comfietent  and  comprehensive,  his  biograph¬ 
ical  and  critical  Nachwort  sound  and  to  the 
point. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff.  Sdmtliche 
Werl(e.  Clemens  Heselhaus,  ed.  Miinchen. 
Hanser.  1952.  1,109  pages.  17.80  dm. 

This  Diinndruchausgabe,  typographically  ex¬ 


cellent  and  unimpeachable  from  a  scholarly 
point  of  view,  is  the  work  of  the  manager  of 
the  Droste-Gesellschaft,  and  another  laurel  in 
the  crown  of  a  publishing  house  which  excels 
in  making  available  complete-works-editions 
of  eminent  (Jerman  poets.  The  volume  com¬ 
prises  all  verse  and  prose  works,  including  less 
well  known  fragments,  by  one  often  consid¬ 
ered  as  Germany’s  foremost  woman  author. 
The  texts  have  been  thoroughly  revised  but 
not  submitted  to  arbitrary  editing.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  and  quite  meritorious  that  Droste’s 
works  are  here  offered  in  the  exact  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  their  origin,  which  allows 
keener  insight  into  the  poet’s  mental,  tempera¬ 
mental,  and  stylistic  evolution.  TTiere  are  a 
Lebenstafel  of  vital  biographical  data,  Worter- 
hldrungen  of  unfamiliar  or  unusual  coinings, 
a  Zeittafel  for  the  Gedichte,  excellent  brief 
Erlduterungen  by  the  editor  and,  indeed,  an 
index,  arranged  by  both  first  lines  and  titles  of 
the  poems.  E.  E.  N. 

**  Richard  Friedenthal,  ed.  Goethes  Werl^e  in 
zwei  Biinden.  Miinchen.  Droemer.  New 
ed.,  1953.  1,032  pages  ea.  14.80  dm. 

This  new  augmented  edition  of  the  jubilee 
issue  in  the  Knaur  Klassil^er  series  indeed  does 
not  compare  in  scope  or  scholarly  substance 
with  the  recent  Frankfurt  and  Hamburg 
Cioethe  editions  but,  intended  for  the  broadest 
popular  audience,  it  is  a  fine  implementation 
of  the  Sage  of  Weimar’s  assurance  that  he  who 
brings  much  will  bring  something  to  many  a 
man.  No  mere  selection  from  (loethe’s  writ¬ 
ings  could  claim  to  emlxxly  the  essence,  or  the 
essential,  of  his  work  and  personality;  yet  this 
cross-section,  unobstructed  by  scholarly  appara¬ 
tus,  shows  balanced  discrimination  and  aims 
at  catholic  inclusiveness.  The  late  (ierhart 
Hauptmann’s  all-too-hrief  Vorwort  to  the 
original  (1932)  edition,  however  noble  and 
moving,  is  over-advertised,  and  the  Stichwort- 
Umriss  of  (ioethe’s  Life  smacks  of  the  high- 
school  textbook;  but  these  shortcomir.gs  are  of 
an  incidental  nature  when  measured  against 
the  true  merit  of  an  anthology  which  makes 
available  to  a  large  public,  at  an  impressively 
low  price,  a  substantial  part  of,  and  significant 
fragments  from  Cioethe’s  writings:  verse,  epic 
poetry,  drama,  essays,  novel,  autobiography, 
science,  aphorisms.  All  in  all,  a  fine  gift  item 
to  grace  anyone’s  home  library. 


E.  E.  N. 
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*  W.  Goethe.  W est-ostlicher  Divan.  III. 
Paralipomena.  Ernst  Grumach,  ed.  Berlin. 
Akademie.  1952.  284  pages,  ill.  $4.40. 

The  licutsche  Akademie  is  bringing  out  a 
su|)er-cdition  of  (ioethe.  This  volume  is  edited 
by  the  splendid  C/oethe  scholar  Ernst  Gru¬ 
mach,  who  gathered  here  every  scrap  in  the 
(»oethe  archives  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
work.  Burdach,  who  edited  the  respective  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Weimar  Edition,  most  excellently 
indeed,  referred  to  some  of  the  material  but 
did  not  reprint  it.  As  neither  commentary  nor 
archival  references  ap[)ear  in  this  volume,  it 
will  Ik*  hard  to  use.  The  wisdom  of  a  complete 
new  edition  of  (joethe  seems  questionable  to 
me,  since  the  material  that  did  not  go  into  the 
Weimar  edition  could  have  liecn  put  in  a 
miml)er  of  supplementary  volumes  that  might 
also  contain  von  1  lammer’s  Hafts  and  other 
relatetl  material  difficult  of  access,  es{)ecially 
the  scarce  works  of  von  Diez.  Such  a  supple¬ 
ment  would  seem  more  practical  and  more 
usable;  but  since  the  Deutsche  Akademie  de¬ 
cided  on  this  project  it  will  have  to  be  used 
by  future  Goethe  students. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Artur  Kutscher.  Still{^unde  der  deutschen 
Dichtung.  Bremen-Horn.  Dorn.  1952.  375 
pages.  15  dm. 

The  first  volume  of  Kutscher’s  Still(unde, 
“Allgemeiner  Teil,”  appeared  in  1951.  The 
present  volume,  “Besonderer  Teil,”  is  a  study 
of  Cierman  literature  in  the  light  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  he  has  established. 

The  author  examines  the  characteristics  of 
the  main  divisions,  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic, 
and  the  principles  which  differentiate  them, 
and  in  each  case  also  the  subdivisions  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  genres.  Thus  under  Lyric  he  sub¬ 
sumes  Vollf^slied,  Arhettslted,  Tamlied,  Voiles- 
ballade,  Gassenhauer,  Kunstballade,  etc.,  with 
consideration  of  forms,  rime,  rhythm,  and  the 
like,  providing  ample  illustrative  quotations 
and  occasionally  musical  notations.  Readers 
may  disagree  with  his  sometimes  dogmatic 
process  of  differentiation  between  the  separate 
genres,  for  example,  the  attempt  to  isolate 
rigidly  the  Roman  from  other  narrative  forms; 
yet  if  no  definition  of  the  genre  ever  formu¬ 
lated  is  entirely  satisfactory,  any  attempt  at 
clarification  is  a  welcome  challenge.  Style,  as 
he  demonstrates,  is  determined  by  content; 
consequently,  though  the  work  is  not  a  history 
of  (icrman  literature,  he  unavoidably  includes 
a  considerable  amount  of  purely  literary  his¬ 
tory — authors,  works,  and  critical  comment, 
perhaps  at  times  more  than  his  theme  requires. 


Kutscher’s  work  is  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  guide  to  significant  aspects  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  also  a  complete  treatise,  independent 
of  the  previous  volume. 

Harvey  W.  Hewitt-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

*  Jonas  Lesser.  Thomas  Mann  in  der  Epoche 
seiner  Vollendung.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1952. 
544  pages.  19.50  dm. 

This  work  is  an  incisive  and  very  detailed 
study  of  Mann’s  later  works,  Joseph  und  seme 
Bruder,  Dok}or  Faustus,  and  Der  Erwahlte. 
A  plethora  of  exhaustive  philological  analyses 
dealing  with  Mann’s  creative  method,  his 
sources,  thematic  affinities,  and  symbolic 
means  makes  the  book  almost  encyclopedic  in 
scope.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  reader  is 
left  with  an  embarras  de  richesse,  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  key  word  index  makes  convenient 
reference  impossible.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low  the  main  lines  of  Mann’s  literary  develop¬ 
ment,  although  in  a  concluding  note  they  are 
recalled:  from  the  “biirgerlich-pessimistisch” 
Buddenbroolt^s  through  the  “humanistisch” 
Zauberberg  to  the  “mythisch-menschlich” 
Joseph  cycle  and  the  “damonologisch”  Faustus. 
Especially  revealing  is  the  chapter  Geheime 
Selbstbildnisse,  in  which  Mann’s  essays  are 
analyzed  to  find  his  image  behind  his  charac¬ 
terizations  of  great  figures  that  have  attracted 
him:  Schiller,  Kleist,  Nietzsche,  Wagner, 
Goethe,  Cervantes,  Gide,  Shaw,  and  others.  It 
seems  that  this  work  deserves  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  conclusion  than  the  few  summarizing 
remarks  on  Mann’s  artistic  and  philosophical 
credo  (defined  as  a  balance  between  “Ehr- 
furcht  und  Zweifel”)  in  which  he  is  defended 
against  his  critics,  whether  dogmatic  Christian, 
Marxist,  or  Nationalist. 

William  Anders 
Lafayette  College 

Nikolai  Lesskow.  Gesammelte  Wer/^e. 
6  vols.  Johannes  von  Guenther,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Biederstein.  1950. 

The  recent  statement  in  the  journal  Osteuropa 
that  the  most  widely  read  Russian  author  in 
western  (Germany  today  is  Nikolai  Leskov 
(1831-1895)  can  perhaps  be  explained  in  part 
by  the  fact  that,  among  all  the  foreign  readers 
of  Russian  literature,  only  the  Germans  have 
access  to  a  body  of  translations  sufficient  in 
scope  and  quality  to  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  stature  of  Leskov. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the 
editor  of  the  collection  reviewed  here,  Johannes 
von  Guenther,  who  himelf  translated  a  great 
deal  of  Leskov  during  the  1920’s  and  encour- 
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aged  translations  by  others.  The  present  col¬ 
lection  is  a  revision  of  the  nine-volume  edition 
published  by  von  Guenther  between  the  wars. 
The  thirty-one  excellent  translations  it  in¬ 
cludes,  all  but  one  of  them  done  by  the  editor 
himself,  open  up  a  whole  new  world  to  foreign 
readers  who  know  Russian  literature  only 
through  Turgenev,  I3ostoevsky,  Chekhov,  and 
Tolstoy,  Among  them  are  Leskov’s  two  Aksa¬ 
kov-like  chronicles  of  Russian  feudal  life.  Die 
alien  Zeiten  im  Dorf  Plodomassowo  and  Ein 
absterhendes  Geschlecht;  his  famous  story  of 
Russian  clerical  life.  Die  Klerisei;  one  whole 
volume  of  his  legends  of  early  Christian  times; 
and  three  volumes  of  tales  long  and  short, 
amusing  and  sad,  heroic  and  satirical,  playful 
and  deeply  moving,  which  can  scarcely  be 
matched  in  variety  of  subject  and  style  by  any 
other  writer  in  Russian  literature.  Only  ten  of 
the  thirty-one  works  have  ever  been  translated 
into  English. 

William  B.  Edgerton 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

**  Daniel  Cas|)cr  von  lx>henstein.  Tiirl^ische 
Trauerspiele.  Klaus  Guenther  Just,  ed. 
Stuttgart.  Hiersemann,  1953.  xlvii  -j-  267 
pages.  42  dm. 

Small  indeed  is  the  number  of  those  who  still 
read  the  plays  of  Ixihenstein  (1635-1683),  a 
scholar,  lawyer,  |K>litician  and  writer,  who  ob¬ 
tained  great  fame  in  his  day  and  was  even 
made  lmf>erial  Councilor.  To  us  his  verbose 
and  bloodthirsty  dramas  sound  like  melo¬ 
dramas,  and  we  wouhl  not  call  him  a  “German 
Corneille”  as  one  admirer  did,  but  we  certainly 
rate  him  among  the  significant  representatives 
of  the  Silesian  School.  The  present  volume, 
carefully  edited  and  annotated  by  Dr,  Just, 
contains  two  tragedies  in  addition  to  a  brief 
yet  thorough  treatise  on  I>ohenstcin’s  life  and 
works.  Historians  and  dramaturgists  will 
study  this  edition  with  great  interest. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Erik  Lunding.  Stromungen  und  Strebun- 
gen  der  modernen  Uteraturwissenschajt. 
Kpbenhavn.  Munksgaard.  1952.  89  pages. 
8  kr. 

This  lxM)k  examines  critically  some  of  the 
principal  methods  and  tendencies  of  contem- 
[xjrary  (Jerman  literary  scholarship,  with  oc¬ 
casional  references  to  the  countries  outside 
(jcrmany.  The  author  describes  the  strong  re¬ 
action  in  present-day  (»ermany  against  the  ex¬ 
cesses  that  were  committed  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  intellectual  history  {Geistesgeschichte) 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  a  revulsion  that 


expresses  itself  in  the  cultivation  of  “morpho 
logical”  and  stylistic  approaches  io  literature. 

Erik  Lunding  himself  advocates  a  balance 
between  the  claims  of  intellectual  history  and 
those  of  stylistic  analysis  and  stresses  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  sociological  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  literature.  The  fact  that  the  author  is 
not  (icrman  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  objects  of  his  survey  with  detach¬ 
ment,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  con¬ 
fusion,  superficiality,  or  emptiness  wherever  he 
finds  them,  even  though  names  highly  re¬ 
spected  in  Germany  are  affected. 

The  preface  promises  a  second  volume,  to 
be  devoted  more  fully  to  literary  scholarship 
outside  Germany;  if  the  coming  book  equals 
its  predecessor,  the  whole  work  will  l)c  among 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

IJenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

**  Peter  von  der  Muhll,  Schweizerische  Bei- 
trdge  zur  Altertumswisscnschajt.  IV:  A'r///- 
sches  Uypomnema  zur  Bias.  Basel,  Frie¬ 
drich  Reinhardt.  1952.  xii  391  pages. 
This  critical  analysis  of  the  Iliad  corresponds 
to  the  same  author’s  important  commentary 
and  analysis  of  the  Odyssey  in  Pauly-Wissowa- 
KroW,  Realencyclopddie,  Suppl.  Vll  (Stuttgart, 
1940).  The  same  general  plan  is  followed  in 
both  works,  and  the  present  volume  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  earlier  in  every  manner.  After 
a  short  introduction  of  twelve  pages  we  are 
plunged  into  a  detailed  and  complex  line-by- 
line  interpretation  of  just  what  it  is  that  Homer 
has  to  tell  us.  Each  idea,  emotion  and  conver¬ 
sation,  each  episotle,  development  and  thought- 
pattern  is  analyzed  and  related  to  the  overall 
picture  in  a  masterly  but  sometimes  compli¬ 
cated  way.  The  result  is  a  work  not  suited  for 
the  novice  but  intended  for  the  s|x;cialist  al¬ 
ready  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Homer 
and  his  problem.  The  Homeric  scholar  will 
neglect  it  at  his  peril. 

Robert  K.  Sherl( 
University  of  Maine 

**  Helmut  Papajewski.  Die  Welt-,  Lebens- 
und  Kunsianschauung  William  Somerset 
Maughams.  Kbln.  Kdlner  Universitiits- 
Verlag.  1952,  221  pages.  15  dm. 

About  one-third  of  this  lxx>k — this  is  a  rough 
estimate — is  made  up  of  verbatim  quotations 
of  well  selected  passages  from  Maugham’s 
writings;  most  of  them  shine  and  sparkle  like 
so  many  jewels  and  gems  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Professor  Papajewski’s  rather  drab 
and  dull  (ierman  prose.  Because  of  them,  one 
comes  away  from  the  reading  of  this  dispas- 
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sionatc  and  scholarly  study  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Maugham  must  have  been  greatly 
misjudged  and  that  he  should  rank  with  the 
outstanding  masters  of  modern  English  prose. 
Certainly  this  was  not  what  Papajewski  aimed 
at;  his  object  was  rather  to  give  a  systematic 
and  exhaustive  survey  of  Maugham’s  opinions 
on  (iod,  the  world,  life,  death,  society,  man, 
woman,  love,  the  ELnglish,  the  Russians,  the 
Jews,  the  South  Sea,  art,  artists,  etc.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  neither  an  index  of  names 
and  subjects,  nor  docs  the  table  of  contents 
help  anyone  who  might  wish  to  consult  the 
book. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

*  H.  S.  Reiss.  Franz  Kafl^a.  Fine  Betracht- 
ung  seines  Wer/^es.  Heidellierg.  Schneider. 
1952.  195  pages. 

Instead  of  embarking  on  wild  conjectures,  as 
it  has  Ixrcomc  the  fashion,  H.  S.  Reiss  bases  his 
Kafka  Ixmk  solidly  on  his  reading  of  the  text. 
Although  the  most  extensive  and  most  im- 
|)ortant  part  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  Kafka’s  philosophy  (Gedan/^enwelt), 
Reiss  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  Kafka 
thought  primarily  in  images  formed  by  char¬ 
acters  and  situations.  These  images  he  tries  to 
correlate  with  one  another,  and  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  documents  of  the  diaries  and  letters.  To 
be  sure,  the  results  of  his  investigation  will  not 
revolutionize  the  Kafka  Fnrschung.  But  in  its 
clear  organization,  its  lucid  style,  and  its  con¬ 
centration  on  the  textual  material,  this  study 
can  be  welcomed  as  the  most  independent  and 
objective  analysis  of  Kafka’s  writings  produced 
so  far  in  the  form  of  a  monograph. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 

**  Karl  Schlechta.  Goethes  Wilhelm  Meister. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann.  1953.  250 
pages.  16.50  dm. 

When  the  Romantics  read  the  first  part  of 
Meister,  they  interpreted  it  rightly  as  a  picture 
of  the  world.  But  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Evolution  became  the  thing, 
Cfoethe’s  novel  came  to  be  understood  as  an 
Entu'icl^lungsroman,  a  novel  depicting  the 
growth  of  a  person.  As  the  second  part  of 
Meister  hardly  fits  the  designation,  interpreters 
have  {Krsisted  in  misinterpreting  it  by  over¬ 
emphasizing  Cioethe’s  concern  with  America, 
with  technology,  and  by  making  much  of  one 
of  the  many  oddities  in  the  book,  the  "Peda¬ 
gogic  Province.” 

Schlechta,  who  gave  the  substance  of  this 
book  in  lectures  at  the  University  of  Mainz, 


avoided  all  these  customary  faults  which,  so 
often,  have  also  been  imposed  on  Faust.  He 
simply  analyzed  the  facts,  the  themes,  the 
characters,  and  found  that,  if  Goethe  had  any 
intention,  it  was  not  that  of  showing  a  rational 
or  organic  evolution.  I  am  bound  to  agree  with 
him,  for  it  is  only  through  the  impartial  ap¬ 
proach,  throwing  over  nineteenth<entury 
beautifications  and  misinterpretations,  that  we 
will  come  near  that  which  Goethe  really  was. 
Schlechta’s  book  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  first 
good  work  on  Goethe’s  strange  novel. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Ernst  Theodor  Sehrt.  Vergebung  und 

Gnade  bei  Shai{espeare.  Stuttgart.  Koehler. 

1952.  260  pages.  18  dm. 

This  is  an  interesting  and,  historically  speak¬ 
ing,  thorough  study  of  the  themes  of  forgive¬ 
ness  and  mercy  in  Shakespeare.  Sehrt  con¬ 
cerns  himself  mainly  with  Henry  VI,  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Merchant  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  Henry  IV,  Henry  V ,  Measure  for  Measure, 
Cymbeline,  and  The  Tempest.  It  is  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  only  casual  remarks  on  King 
Lear.  The  lx)ok  includes  chapters  on  forgive¬ 
ness,  mercy,  justice,  and  law  in  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Augustine,  Ac]uinas,  etc.,  in 
Shakcs[)earc’s  immediate  predecessors,  in  his 
contemporaries,  and  in  his  sources.  Shake¬ 
speare  was  not  committed  to  anything  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  having  stolen  his  material,  but  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  frequently  illuminating.  Unlike 
another  critic  who  often  deals  with  imjxirtant 
Shakespearean  themes,  Sehrt  achieves  a  co¬ 
herence  between  his  observations  and  his  con¬ 
clusions.  C.  G.  Thayer 

University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Hans  Weigel,  ed.  Stimmen  der  Gegenwart. 

195i.  Wien.  Diirer.  1953.  225  pages,  ill.  -|- 

16  plates.  35  s. 

This  anthology  of  young  Austrian  writers,  the 
third  offering  in  a  series  well  deserving  per¬ 
manency  at  home  and  eager  interest  abroad, 
more  than  lives  up  to  the  sanguine  expectations 
nourished  by  the  preceding  volumes  which 
were  so  warmly  reviewed  and  recommended 
by  our  goo<l  friend  Ernst  Waldinger  in  his 
brief  article  Young  Austrian  Writers  (see  B.  A. 
27:3,  pp.  263-4).  A  few  new  names  have  been 
added;  the  age  limit  (fahrgang  1918)  is  less 
strictly  enforced  in  order  to  include  writers 
now  living  abroad  and  who  have  lost  at  least 
a  decade  of  their  creative  life-span  through 
exile.  The  editor,  whose  inspiring  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  young  Austrian  writing  (which  it 
was  this  reviewer’s  good  luck  to  witness  at 
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close  quarters)  is  eminently  praiseworthy,  has 
also  a  gratifying  “success  story”  to  tell:  Since 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this  an¬ 
thology  a  goodly  number  of  these  young  au¬ 
thors.  then  practically  unknown,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Muse 
against  a  grim  background  of  want,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  probably  hostility  by  some  of  their 
elders,  and  certainly  struggling  against  fright¬ 
ful  odds,  have  seen  their  work  published  in 
lxx)k  form  and  recognized  by  significant 
awards. 

The  present  volume  gives  a  revelatory  /fwr- 
lesr,  of  rich  variety,  in  both  prose  and  verse.  It 
may  not  be  entirely  proper  to  single  out  con¬ 
tributions  and  contributors  in  such  an  emi¬ 
nently  “collective”  work;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  unfolding  of  rich  talent,  the  fulfillment  of 
great  promise,  latent  or  evident  in  first  vol¬ 
umes  and  now  matured  in  many  cases  (es¬ 
pecially  Use  Aichinger,  Inge  Bachmann,  Chris¬ 
tine  Rusta,  Herbert  Eisenreich — and  many 
others,  indeed)  is  a  heart-warming  and  en¬ 
couraging  sight.  TEe  pictures,  mainly  Photo¬ 
montage  in  somewhat  surrealistic  vein,  are  a 
charming  complement  to  healthily  provocative 
texts.  They  are  a  very  fine  crop,  these  young 
Austrians:  more  power  (and  still  better  luck) 
to  them! 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Anton  Wildgans.  Sdmtliche  Wer\e.  IV: 
Biirgerliche  und  biblische  Dramen.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Pustet.  1952.  560  pages. 

The  new  and  complete  republication  of  Wild- 
gans’s  literary  output  has  been  sfwnsored  by 
the  Austrian  Minister  for  Education,  the  City 
of  V'ienna,  and  the  Anton  Wildgans  Society, 
The  poet’s  widow,  Lilly,  signs  as  editor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  undertaking  which  has  the 
excellent  assistance  of  Dr.  Ernst  Donatin,  who 
in  more  than  one  hundred  pages  of  critical 
analysis  unearths  the  letters,  sketches,  papers 
found  in  Wildgans’s  literary  legacy;  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  the  dramas  (the  fourth  in  the 
complete  series  of  eight  proposed  l>ooks)  con¬ 
tains  Dies  irae,  Kain  and  the  Moses-Fragment, 
all  three  well  known  to  students  of  modern 
Austrian  literature,  the  first  two  often  jx:r- 
formed  on  the  Cierman  stage.  The  Moses- 
Fragment.  unfortunately,  is  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  a  planned  trilogy  to  which  Kain 
itself  should  have  lieen  nothing  more  than 
prologue. 

The  new  Gesamtausgabe — now  called  Sdmt¬ 
liche  Werlt^e,  while  the  volumes  published  by 
Staackmann  in  1930  were  known  as  Gesam- 
melte  Werl^e — may  in  time  stimulate  a  spirit¬ 
ual  resurrection  of  Wildgans,  who  never  in  his 
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lifetime  and  rarely  thereafter  has  found  the 
popular  appreciation  he  so  well  deserved.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  complete 
reissuance  of  his  works  from  this  single  vol¬ 
ume.  Its  most  important  value  may  consist  in 
the  painstaking  efforts  of  Dr.  Donatin,  whose 
job  of  assembling  a  colorful  picture  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  three  dramatic 
works  was  executed  with  taste,  tact,  and  love. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  York.  N.Y. 

**  Hans  M.  Wolff.  Goethe  in  der  Periode  der 
U'ahlferwandtschaften.  Bern.  Francke. 
1952.  272  pages.  14  Sw.  fr. 

If  the  author’s  Goethes  Weg  zur  Humanitdt 
(see  B.A.  27:1,  p.  59)  was  a  thoughtful  and 
stimuhating  contribution  to  Goethe-Forschung, 
his  new  work  must  be  descrilied  as  downright 
revolutionary.  For  it  puts  into  focus  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Silvie  von  Ziegesar,  who  had  until 
now  received  but  little  attention  from  the 
biographers.  5>o  far  Silvie,  sweet  and  twenty- 
three,  was  connected  mainly  with  the  summer 
of  1808,  Karlsbad,  and  some  Gelegenheits- 
gedichte  from  (Joethe’s  hand.  However,  new 
material  (the  originals  of  which  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1945)  led  the  author  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  she  “was  from  1802  to  1809  the  wo¬ 
man  dominating  Goethe’s  life  and  that  ail  lit¬ 
erary  works  of  this  time  reflect  his  relation  to 
her.”  This  insight  necessitated  a  reassessment 
of  works  like  Wahlverwandtschajten,  Wan- 
derjahre,  Pandora,  etc.,  and  especially  of  the 
Sonette  of  1807  which  had  been  so  closely 
linked  with  the  name  and  the  person  of  Minna 
Herzlicb. 

The  b<x)k,  written  in  an  unassuming  style 
and  painstakingly  documented,  reads  like  a 
literary  detective  story;  its  concluding  chapter, 
Die  Erhik  der  Personlichkeit,  will  remain  a 
moving  and  penetrating  document  of  scholarly 
devotion,  even  after  many  details  in  Wolff’s 
argument  have  been  questioned. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 

**  I  lelmuth  Agthe.  Der  Icere  I^rbeer,  Berlin. 

Propyliien.  1953.  350  pages.  12  dm. 

Like  Simplizissimus,  Karl  Bogim,  a  German 
officer  during  the  Second  World  War,  is  in¬ 
transigent,  naive,  and  cunning.  He  has  many 
adventures.  Unlike  Simplizissimus,  he  must 
overcome  red-ta|>e  and  the  very  class-conscious¬ 
ness  which  is  to  give  him  a  new  start  in  life, 
in  contratliction  to  the  Nietzschean  motto  “wer 
jetzt  kein  Haus  hat.  .  .  .”  The  Baltic  author 
tells  his  story  well  and  reproduces  the  smoul¬ 
dering  postwar  atmosphere  excellently.  A 
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highly  individual  solution  suggests  that  his 
philosophy  rests  upon  personal  relationships 
and  good  deeds.  Incidentally,  the  “empty 
laurel”  is  the  Nazi  seal,  still  used,  but  bereft  of 
the  swastika  in  the  center.  At  that,  it  had  been 
oak.  But  no  more  symbols;  “emptiness  is  now 
the  symlxil.” 

Marianne  Bonu/it 
University  of  California 

**  Waldemar  Augustiny.  Aber  es  bletbt  die 
Lirbe.  Miinchen.  I^ngen/Miiller.  1952. 
256  pages. 

If  one  can  get  past  the  title  and  the  jacket,  the 
rest  will  be  easy  and  rewarding.  One  could 
read  almost  anything  in  the  limpid  and  un- 
affected  Cierman  of  this  book.  Any  gCK)d 
second-year  high  school  student  of  German 
should  be  able  to  read  it  without  too  great  dis¬ 
comfort.  TTie  substance  may  l>e  something  else: 
postwar  psychoses;  a  society  split  up  into  some 
four  conflicting  factions:  those  badly  broken 
on  the  wheel;  those  who  try  to  put  the  broken 
ones  together  again;  those  who  are,  as  ever,  “on 
the  make;”  and  then  the  humanistic  and  other 
somnambulists,  blessed  swindlers,  if  you  like, 
unconquerably  lienign.  If  in  the  end  the  title 
vindicates  itself  and  love,  at  least  for  some,  sets 
the  unhinged  world  on  its  course  once  more, 
who  are  we  that  we  should  snarl  at  the  time- 
defying  banality  of  it  all.^ 

Edward  F.  llauch  ft) 
Florida  State  University 

Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Marchen.  Flens- 
burg.  Christian  WollT.  n.d.  431  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

“Tales  of  love,  homesickness  and  a  variety  of 
rogues.”  Whatever  sophisticated  imitativeness 
may  be  here  involved,  and  if  this  should  not 
be  to  the  last  smitch  of  warp  and  woof  as 
genuinely  homespun  a  folk  product  as  one 
could  wish  for,  it  is  distinguishable  from  its 
folk  origin  for  the  most,  part  in  the  language 
alone.  It  is  essentially  local  town  and  farm¬ 
stead,  speaking  the  High  (Jerman  of  one  who 
api^ears  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  whole¬ 
some  language,  life,  lore  and  wistlom  of  an  in¬ 
destructible  North  Cierman  stcxrk. 

Edward  F.  Uauch  ft) 
Florida  State  University 

Marie  von  Ebner-F.schenbach.  Meister- 
erzdhlungen.  All>ert  Bettex,  ed.  Zurich. 
Manesse.  n.d.  490  pages.  8.80  Sw.  fr. 

Marie  von  Ebner-F.schenbach  drew  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Austrian  nobleman  with  the  same 
mastery  as  Fontane  that  of  the  North  Mark. 
She  knows  the  noblemen’s  strength  and  their 


foibles  and  her  stories  make  them  come  alive 
today  as  though  they  were  still  ruling  their  sub¬ 
jects  with  an  iron  hand  or  helping  them  in 
need.  TTie  deep  shadows  are  lighted  by  sudden 
flashes  of  charming  humor. 

TTie  selection  is  excellent,  containing  such 
gems  as  Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein,  Fr 
Idsst  die  Hand  kjissen,  and  Krambambuli.  A 
few  of  the  aphorisms  and  the  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  reminiscences  of  Grillparzcr  round  out  the 
collection.  The  editor  has  contributed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  short  biography. 

Adelheid  G.  I^dewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

**  Kasimir  Edschmid.  Der  Rauchtam.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Zsolnay.  1952.  410  pages. 

A  varied  collection  of  exotic  short  stories,  fas¬ 
cinating  records  of  the  author’s  adventures,  ex¬ 
periences,  contacts  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
over  three  continents,  from  the  Middle  East  to 
Norway,  from  South  Africa  and  Spain  to  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  from  Cairo  to  Delphi  and 
Crete.  Edschmid  finds  in  strange  incidents  of 
tangled  individual  and  communal  destinies 
symbolic  examples  of  the  adventure  which  is 
human  life,  and  gives  them  plastic  form.  The 
reviewer  was  especially  pleased  with  the  mov¬ 
ing  tales  Eril^a,  Die  Namenlosen,  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  Nofretete,  the  dramatic  Pestschiff,  the 
painful  leper-story  Spinalonge.  The  reader 
who  is  looking  for  tense  and  thrilling  adven¬ 
ture  will  find  his  money’s  worth  here.  Some  of 
the  stories  seem  a  little  overloaded  and  stylis¬ 
tically  uncertain.  As  a  whole,  this  record  of 
adventurous  travels,  little  annoyances,  acci¬ 
dents  which  have  or  seem  to  have  far-reaching 
consequences,  grotesque  instances  of  the  per¬ 
versity  of  inanimate  objects,  of  human  strength 
and  human  weakness,  is  evidence  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  sharp  eye  and  epic  talent. 

F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yorl(^,  N.  f. 

Franz  Karl  Franchy.  Anl{ldger  Mitmann. 
Wien.  Kremayr  &  Scheriau.  1952.  663 
pages.  43  s. 

-  Berufene  und  Verstossene.  Wien. 

Kremayr  &  Scheriau.  1952.  317  pages. 
Franz  Karl  Franchy,  born  in  1896  in  Sielxm- 
biirgen,  first  appeared  as  a  dramatist  in  1931. 
His  Summa  cum  laude  was  performed  in  the 
Viennese  Burgtheater  in  1937.  After  1944  he 
began  to  write  novels  which  are  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  of  realistic  material  and  symbolic  mean¬ 
ings.  Anl^ldger  Mitmann  is  presented  by  a 
novelist,  Dr.  Quentin.  TTiis  novelist,  in  turn, 
presents  the  author.  All  of  them  try  to  dissect 
and  to  analyze  the  “psychischen  Tumor”  that 
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grows  everywhere.  Two  sisters  meet  a  tycoon 
who  marries  the  younger  one.  This  marriage 
is  a  mistake  on  her  part.  She  commits  suicide. 
Why  she  did  so  and  why  she  could  not  bear 
life  in  these  our  days  is  revealed  in  the  journal 
she  left  behind.  This  novel  is  a  symbolic  narra¬ 
tive  written  with  great  ambition;  its  contents 
and  that  of  the  diary,  however,  are  not  “auf- 
wiihlend,  aufriittelnd,”  as  the  publisher  tries 
to  insinuate,  but  thrilling  and  attractive 
enough  to  keep  our  interest  through  663 
pages. 

The  second  book,  published  in  1952  after 
Ani{lager  Mitmann,  is  a  panorama  in  which  a 
considerable  number  of  people  move,  all  of 
them  representative  of  a  certain  stratum  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  “licrufenen”  are  the  intellectuals  in 
our  time.  They  also  arc  the  “Verstossenen.” 
We  meet  here  a  group  of  Werl{studenten  fight¬ 
ing  misery,  physical  and  mental  suffering  in 
order  to  approach  their  goal.  Therefore,  the 
story,  the  experiences  of  the  group  living  and 
suffering  together,  is  as  symbolical  as  that  of 
An/^liiger  Mittmann,  though  less  involved, 
less  confusing,  less  pessimistic.  The  author  still 
tries  hard  to  find  his  own  style.  It  looks  to  this 
reviewer  as  if  he  will  succeed. 

Fred eric Lehrter 
West  Virginia  State  College 

*  Ida  Friedcrike  Goress.  Das  grosse  Spiel  der 
Marta  Ward.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Knccht. 
1952.  259  pages.  8.80  dm. 

The  author  modestly  calls  this  new  and  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  her  book  a  Heldenlegende 
rather  than  a  full  biography.  Actually  this  is  a 
sort  of  spiritual  vie  romanc^e,  reverently  based 
on  historically  sound  material.  It  tells  the  life 
story  of  the  courageous  English  nun  Maria 
Ward  (1585-1645),  the  founder  of  a  new  type 
of  religious  order,  that  of  the  Englischen  Frau- 
lein,  which  she  established  along  Jesuit  lines 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Her  bold  venture 
was,  however,  doomed  to  failure.  Like  the  au¬ 
thor’s  earlier  work  on  St.  Theresa  of  Lisieux 
{Das  verborgene  Antlitz),  this  is  an  inspiring 
story  of  a  woman  of  unquenchable  faith.  It  is 
effectively  told  against  the  background  of  a 
turbulent  era. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

*  Christian  Dicdcrich  Hahn.  Der  Unhiin- 
dtge.  Miinchen.  Langcn  Muller.  1953.  268 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

Tfie  author,  unmentioned  in  the  standard  lit¬ 
erary  biographies,  has  produced  in  his  first 
novel  a  work  worthy  of  many  a  contcmjwrary 
(icrman  writer.  Set  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 


nineteenth  century,  this  Familienroman  com¬ 
bines  humor  and  pathos  to  produce  a  colorful 
pageant  of  life  and  love  in  northern  Germany. 
Not  only  the  enigmatic  figure  of  the  “Unb.in- 
dige,”  Graf  Stotel,  but  also  the  numerous  semi- 
major  and  minor  characters  come  alive  vividly, 
warmly,  and  realistically.  Hahn’s  command  of 
dialect  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  environs  alx)ut  which  he  writes,  together 
with  his  excellent  ability  for  clear  and  dra¬ 
matic  description,  prove  him  a  significant 
Heimatl^iinstler. 

/.  Barre-Fusaro 
University  of  Minnesota  IJbrary 

**  Ernst  Hammer.  Petell^a  l{ommt  heim. 

Graz.  Leykani.  1952.  109  pages,  ill.  35.70  s. 
The  Leykam  publishing  house  has  the  courage 
to  print  volumes  by  young  Austrian  writers. 
Last  year  it  presented  poems  of  twenty-four 
young  Austrian  |x>ets,  Tiir  an  Tiir;  and  now  it 
gives  us  novels  and  stories  of  three  young  Aus¬ 
trian  novelists.  The  present  work  is  the  first 
book  of  this  “Kleine  Leykam  Reihe.” 

Years  ago,  so  we  are  told,  Petelka  escaped 
jail  or  death  only  by  immigration.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  apocalyptical  days  seem  to  have 
passed,  he  goes  home  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  has  been  a  jeweler.  He  comes  home  with 
the  distinct  purpose  of  getting  his  revenge,  of 
enjoying  his  well  deserved  Rache.  ffe  succeeds 
and  fails;  and  he  goes  back  to  his  new  home 
(to  which  he  had  immigrated)  thwarted,  deep¬ 
ly  disturlied,  but  more  human  than  before, 
^veral  illustrations  by  Hans  Fronius  add  to 
the  atmosphere  of  this  rich  little  book. 

Frederic l{  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Bernt  von  Heiseler.  Versnhnung.  Giilers- 
loh.  Bertelsmann.  1953.  880  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

This  work  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  under¬ 
taking  by  a  well-intentioned  and  sincere  writer 
of  a  task  which  was  too  big  for  him.  He  knows 
the  demands  of  epic  art,  but  was  not  born  with 
the  [X)wer  and  genius  to  write  an  epic  himself. 
The  publisher  took  the  risk  of  comparing  the 
novel  with  Forsyte  Saga  an<I  Buddenbrool^s. 
Although  such  comparisons  with  well-known 
classics  are  always  dangerous,  this  one  makes 
it  unnecessary  for  the  reviewer  to  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  book.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  say  that  Versnhnung  does  not 
come  up  to  such  high  standards;  the  author 
does  not  achieve  his  goal  of  depicting  sym- 
lolically  the  life  of  a  German  upper  middle- 
class  family  with  all  its  ramifications  during 
the  years  from  1927  to  1945.  Containing  as  it 
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docs  all  the  experiences  which  Germans  could 
encounter  during  these  years,  it  is  too  com¬ 
plete  and  Ux)  full  of  episodes  which  do  not 
advance  the  plot.  There  is  no  tragic  effect,  but 
neither  is  there  any  humor. 

It  is  another  of  those  works  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  (Jermany  which  try  to  explain  what 
hapfxrned  by  taking  the  standpoint  of  on-the- 
one-hand-on-the-other-hand  in  order  to  excuse, 
and  this  with  historical  arguments  which,  for 
the  most  part,  do  not  become  an  organic  part 
of  the  narrative.  The  Ixxik  leaves  you  indiffer¬ 
ent  in  spite  of  its  enormous  bulk  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  written  in  gcxxl  (ierman. 

farob  Picard 
New  York.  N.Y. 

*  Julius  Kretschmer.  Der  alte  Herr.  Graz. 

Leykam.  l‘>52.  99  pages,  ill.  31.80  s. 

These  four  short  stories  about  “the  old  man” 
arc  four  variations  of  the  same  theme  and  mel¬ 
ody.  An  old  man  hopes  to  marry  again;  quite 
a  number  of  old  gentlemen  come  together  in  a 
class  reunion,  “remembrance  of  things  past;” 
several  of  the  old  gentlemen  sit  together  on  the 
shore  of  a  pond  and  try  to  catch  fish;  a  lovely 
girl,  a  nercid  is  all  they  get  out  of  their  dream. 
And  so  on. 

All  this  is  presented  without  false  emotions, 
without  blind  sympathy.  The  small  volume  is 
published  in  a  collection,  written  by  young 
Austrian  authors,  in  the  “Klcinc  Leykam 
Rcihe.”  Most  of  these  authors  (Hans  Lcbcrt, 
Ernst  Hammer,  Julius  Kretschmer)  belong  to 
the  Austrian  “moins  dc  trente  ans.”  As  a  whole 
they  seem  less  disturlicd  than  the  French  crop 
after  1918.  Yet,  the  color  of  their  brush,  and 
the  different  instruments  they  play,  force  us  to 
listen  until  the  promise  is  fulfilled. 

Frederick  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Hans  Ivcip.  Die  Sonnenfldte.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  Westermann.  1952.  327  pages. 
The  hero  of  I^ip’s  novel  is  a  hard-working 
middle-aged  man  who  has  become  a  slave  to 
his  work  and  a  memory  to  his  wife.  When  his 
wife  leaves  him  to  resume  her  musical  career, 
he  retires  to  a  sanatorium  and  then  to  a  south¬ 
ern  lake  where  an  clf-likc  country  girl  restores 
his  happiness  and  vitality.  Both  husband  and 
wife  discover  their  limitations,  each  in  his  own 
way.  All  ends  well  as  a  resumption  of  their 
marital  relation  l(K)ms  in  their  future.  Lcip’s 
language  is  graceful  and  lucid  and  particularly 
suited  to  render  landscape  impressions  sensi¬ 
tively  and  perceptively. 

Paul  Kurt  Ack^roiann 
Boston  University 


**  Klaus  Mampell.  Wohlgeboren  Wolfgang 
Wundersam.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Frankfurter 
Vcrlagsanstalt.  1952.  145  pages. 

Wolfgang  Wundersam’s  ancestors  were  peas¬ 
ants;  his  father  was  an  anti-Nazi  who  was  put 
to  death  for  his  views.  Wolfgang’s  somewhat 
schematized  life  shows  his  search  for  abiding 
values.  When  science  defaults,  at  the  point 
where  it  requires  philosophy  as  its  comple¬ 
ment,  he  settles  down  as  a  farmer.  If  the  moral 
is  somewhat  Faustian,  “auf  freiem  Grund  mit 
freiem  Volke  stehn,”  the  author’s  technique  is 
at  times  reminiscent  of  Wiechert’s.  Individu¬ 
ally,  agriculture  practiced  scientifically  may  be 
a  solution;  generally,  it  falls  short  of  solving 
the  problems  of  our  time. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Walter  Meckauer.  Venus  im  Labyrinth. 
Hattingen.  Hundt.  1953.  320  pages.  8.80 
dm. 

Walter  Meckauer  has  hit  on  an  excellent  topic 
for  his  new  novel:  Lina  Goffin,  the  Greenwich 
Village  book  dealer,  a  powerful  woman  fight¬ 
ing  for  success  in  love  and  business  life  who 
is  doomed  to  tragedy  because  of  her  own  in¬ 
hibitions.  It  is  sometimes  tantalizing  to  see 
Meckauer  open  up  the  large  vistas  of  this  per¬ 
sonality  and  then  describe  them,  point  by 
point,  like  a  tourist  guide,  until  the  epic  pro¬ 
portions  of  his  heroine  are  cut  down  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  case -study.  Even  so  there  re¬ 
mains  much  to  be  thankful  for:  a  readable 
book  about  a  colorful  personality  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  setting.  Emma  E.  Kann 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Josef  Miihlberger.  Die  Briicke-  Esslingen. 

Bechtle.  1953.  Ill  pages,  ill.  4.80  dm. 
This  collection  of  three  Novellen  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  attractive  edition  in  honor  of  the 
Bohemian-born  author’s  fiftieth  birthday.  All 
three  tales  have  the  Balkan  countries  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  TTie  title  story  presents  a  marital  con¬ 
flict  which  is  resolved  dramatically  and  sur¬ 
prisingly.  Der  Narr  is  the  story  of  the  Dal¬ 
matian  shepherd  boy  Jovan  whose  first,  Diony¬ 
sian  love  experience  breaks  him.  Turkische 
Novelle,  first  published  in  1948  and  perhaps 
the  most  memorable  of  the  three,  shows  how 
the  idyllic  harmony  of  man,  beast,  and  nature 
is  shattered  by  strife  from  which  a  young  girl 
escapes  by  a  rare  act  of  self-sacrifice.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  Muhlberger’s  longer  narrative  works — 
poetic  fervor,  empathy,  sensitivity,  a  pro¬ 
nounced  Fabulierlust — are  evident  in  these 
beautifully  conceived  pieces.  Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 
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*  Robert  Neumann.  Karrtere.  Munchen. 
Desch.  1953.  211  pages.  8.50  dm. 

If  two  elaborated  anecdotes  provided  with  an 
introduction  and  a  finale  and  built  around  a 
central  figure  may  be  held  to  constitute  a  novel, 
then  Karrtere  also  justly  qualifies  as  a  novel; 
indeed  as  a  humorous  novel,  if  studies  of  the 
human  shells  inhabiting  the  no  man’s  land  be¬ 
tween  naturalism  and  pornography  constitute 
humor.  Although  this  nrst  person  narrative  of 
Erna  the  B  Girl  and  stripper  from  Transyl¬ 
vania  is  presented  with  stylistic  skill,  so  as  to 
suggest  the  German  idiom  of  southeastern 
Europe  without  impinging  on  linguistic  clar¬ 
ity,  the  narrative,  at  best,  is  of  the  smoker 
variety. 

The  two  central  anecdotes  relate  how  Erna 
in  the  company  of  a  white  slaver  who  doubles 
as  a  narcotics  smuggler  dupes  a  Catholic  bishop 
into  financing  a  house  of  prostitution  in  War¬ 
saw,  and  how  she  brings  utter  confusion  into 
an  international  conference  at  Danzig  by  trad¬ 
ing  her  charms  for  military  secrets  and  then 
barters  these  for  more  secrets.  One  of  the  kind¬ 
est  things  that  can  be  said  for  Karrtere  is  that 
in  it  Austrian  parodist  Neumann  has  parodied 
his  own  parodies. 

Gunther  M.  Bonnin 
Montana  State  University 

*  Friedrich  Sacher.  Die  Dame  mit  der 
Dogge.  Innsbruck.  Tyrolia.  1952.  121 
pages.  24  s. 

Ten  novelettes,  a  slender  volume  “all  about 
women,”  old  and  young,  beautiful  and  elderly, 
all  of  them  in  some  sort  of  predicament,  some 
difficult  situation  which  they  master.  All  but 
one  of  these  stories  have  happy  endings:  The 
one,  however,  that  has  not,  is  this  reviewer’s 
favorite:  Die  Frith jahrsausstellung.  The  scene: 
an  art  gallery  in  a  German  town.  An  elderly 
woman,  hard  of  hearing,  an  invalid,  comes 
every  Saturday.  She  sits  in  front  of  a  certain 
picture,  gravely,  meditatively.  (The  picture  is, 
it  must  be  said,  a  mediocre  one).  Rut  the  man 
who  painted  it  has  been  dear  to  her.  He  has 
left  his  impoverished  “klein  geworden  Vater- 
land,”  where  there  was  no  future  for  him 
“inmitten  eines  kunstfeindlichen  Cjeschlechts, 
das  bald  keine  Wiirde  mehr  besitzen  wird  und 
nie  ein  Mass  erlernte.  .  .  .”  We  cannot  but 
praise  the  quick  eerie  charm  of  the  writer.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  many  of  his  plots 
are  thin;  his  stories,  as  such,  often  trivial  and 
sometimes  contrived.  However,  for  the  little 
miracles  of  quick  and  easy  grace  he  has  our 
acclaim. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 


*  Wilhelm  Schafer.  Frau  Millicent.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Volksbiicher.  1952.  80 
pages.  4.80  dm. 

In  this  Novelle  the  late  writer  expressed  a  con¬ 
viction:  Misfortunes  are  not  due  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  workings  of  chance  but  to  the  positive 
forces  of  necessity,  God’s  will.  One  should, 
therefore,  accept  troubles  and  live  unselfishly. 
The  story  embodying  this  somewhat  trite 
theme  concerns  the  energetic  American  wife 
of  a  German  singer  who  has  lost  his  voice, 
their  poverty  after  World  War  I,  her  machina¬ 
tions  to  recover  her  American  projierty,  the 
singer’s  death,  her  grief,  rebellion,  and  final 
happiness  achieved  through  good  works. 

The  booklet  shows  the  author’s  flair  for 
irony  and  happy  phrase.  With  its  moral  tone, 
its  touches  of  sentimentality,  and  its  hand¬ 
some  print,  it  should  have  popular  appeal. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

**  Thea  Sternheim.  Sackgassen.  Wiesbaden. 

Limes.  1952.  407  pages.  14.80  dm. 

Thea  Sternheim,  widow  of  the  famous  Ger¬ 
man  Expressionist,  makes  a  startling  revelation 
in  this,  her  first  attempt.  She  maintains  that 
she  was  the  author  of  the  novella  Anna,  pub¬ 
lished  under  her  husband’s  name  in  the  Twen¬ 
ties.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  will  be  hard 
to  ascertain.  However  it  doesn’t  really  matter: 
Sackgassen  is  an  extension  of  the  fust  fifty- 
eight  pages  of  the  old  Anna.  It  inflates  it  into 
a  chronicle  of  World  War  I  happenings. 

One  detects  easily  the  familiar  gallery  of 
Sternheim  characters:  the  snob,  the  Cierman 
Babbitt,  the  degenerate  young  man,  the  ty¬ 
coon,  etc.  The  plots  are  loosely  strung  together, 
the  continuity  wavers,  the  bizarre  distortions 
of  Expressionism  are  everywhere.  This  style 
was  once  called  zackig,  and  Unlay  it  strikes  the 
reader  as  thoroughly  dated,  as  much  part  of  a 
vanished  era  as  its  cloche  hats.  The  author 
shows  a  certain  talent  hut  she  lacks  all  control 
and  the  book  is  without  focus.  As  a  historical 
document  of  that  complex  phenomenon,  Ger¬ 
man  Expressionism,  Anna  is  not  without  in¬ 
terest. 

Bernard  V.  Valentint 
New  York  University 

**  Friedrich  Walter.  Ndchte  mit  Kassandra. 

Berlin.  Staneck.  1952.  164  pages,  ill. 

The  title  and  the  mediocre  drawings  suggest 
the  eroticism  of  this  tale  of  an  undistinguished 
Agamemnon  as  he  returns  from  Troy  to  Ar¬ 
gos  in  the  role  of  the  very  temporary  and  un¬ 
restrained  lover  of  Cassandra.  If  there  must  be 
treatments  of  the  consecrated  virgin  who  came 
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to  a  tragic  end  through  the  delights  of  earthly 
love,  we  might  urge  that  the  spirit  of  the  time 
would  seem  to  call  for  more  restraint  and  for 
an  artistic  treatment  of  the  values — which  the 
virgin  has  presumably  deserted — a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  than  one  sided  preoccupation  with 
the  psychology  of  love.  The  erotic  effect  is  in¬ 
creased  by  Cassandra's  maneuvering  of  an  ad¬ 
venture  in  Frauentausch.  The  absent  Clytem- 
nestra,  as  she  appears  in  the  narration  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  is  a  more  convincing  and  a  more 
interesting  character  than  either  of  the  lovers. 

W.  A.  W. 

Ferdinand  Avenarius.  Lyril^buch.  ffans  & 
Hedwig  Ffdhm,  eds.  Stuttgart.  Stcingrii- 
ben.  1952.  4f2  pages.  16  dm. 

Since  its  first  appearance  in  1902  this  anthol¬ 
ogy  has  gone  through  numerous  printings  and 
some  imjwrtant  changes  in  the  direction  of 
greater  contemporaneity.  The  traditional  di¬ 
visions,  “Liebe,”  “Tod,”  and  “Ewig- 

keit,”  have  been  preserved,  while  a  new  sec¬ 
tion,  “Zeit,”  gives  something  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  contemporary  despair,  along  with 
varying  expressions  of  spiritual  hope.  Pre- 
serve<l,  too,  is  the  awareness  of  the  Middle 
.'\ges,  of  Baroque  and  Romanticism  amid  the 
cataclysms  of  our  age.  A  few  inclusions  make 
one  pause.  Unlike  (/oethe’s  Grenzen  der 
Menschheit,  his  Prometheus  hardly  fits  into 
the  present  organic  cycle  called  “Eternity.”  It 
may  meet  with  responsiveness,  like  the  lyrics 
from  Nietzsche,  but  scarcely  with  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  average  reader  who 
seeks  the  companionship  of  a  poetic  Hausbuch. 
And  yet  Nietzsche  is  easier  to  read  than  most 
of  the  Rilke  pieces  and  some  of  the  selections 
from  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff  and  Franz 
Werfel.  No  purpose  is  served  in  making 
Nietzsche  apjiear  so  close  to  the  spiritual  songs 
of  Novalis,  who  is  an  element  in  the  Ixjok’s 
unity.  Strangely  enough,  Stefan  Gertrge  ap- 
|>ears  here  at  the  Hausbuch  level;  so  do  Bergen- 
gruen,  Eichendorff,  Mbrike  and  many  others. 
Unless  one  looks  too  closely,  each  section  seems 
to  constitute  a  kind  of  organic  cycle. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  Wilhelm  Baumann,  Wolfgang  Strauss, 
eds.  Der  Lebensl(rels.  Giitersloh.  Bertels¬ 
mann.  1952.  38f  pages.  5.85  dm. 

It  seldom  hapjxrns  that  one  is  as  truly  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  book  as  the  reviewer  has  been 
with  this  collection  of  poetry.  The  title  indi¬ 
cates  that  these  f)oems  encompass  man’s  entire 
life  from  cradle  to  grave.  Irrespective  of  this 
purpose,  the  book  recalls  the  evening  prayers 
of  our  childhood,  renews  our  love  for  long- 


forgotten  Christmas  poetry,  and  at  the  same 
time  offers  the  reader  modern  poets  like  Rilke, 
Bernt  von  Heiseler,  Hans  Carossa,  and  Ruth 
Schaumann. 

This  excellent  anthology  is  recommended 
for  college  and  university  libraries. 

Ei/a  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

**  Felix  Braun,  ed.  Die  Lyra  des  Orpheus. 
Lyrth^  der  Voll^er  in  deutscher  Nachdich- 
tung,  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1952.  985  pages. 
Whether  we  cal!  it  Vbersetzung  or  Nachdich- 
tung,  a  replica  is  never  an  original.  When 
Voss  translated  Homer  in  what  he  considered 
an  ade(]uate  imitation  of  the  ancient  hexa¬ 
meter,  he  succeeded  in  producing  as  new  and 
different  a  Homer  as  Chapman  or  Pojje  had 
done.  Poets  like  (»oethe,  Mbrike,  (ieorge  im¬ 
press  their  own  styles  on  the  poets  they  trans¬ 
late,  while  versatile  contemjwraries  who  trans¬ 
late  from  translations  reflect  only  the  style  of 
their  period  or  their  predecessors.  One  cannot 
even  transmit  the  “content”  of  a  |X)em,  because 
that  part  of  its  content  which  is  music  and 
poetic  quality  is  unique.  Translating  is  thus  a 
precarious  and  actually  impossible  task  where 
lyric  poems  are  concerned.  Herder’s  abom¬ 
inable  version  of  Paradise  Lost,  Third  Canto, 
need  not  have  been  included;  it  is  letter  to 
have  no  translation  than  such  a  parody.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  grateful  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  ffaecker  (Vergil),  Johannes  von 
(luenther  (Russian),  Eisner  (Czech),  Politzer 
and  Bernus  (English),  Wladimir  Hartlieb 
(Heredia),  Enrique  Beck  (Lorca),  and  above 
all  Hermen  Kleeborn,  whose  charming  and 
admirable  translations  reach  from  Ronsard  to 
Rimbaud.  I  cannot  judge  the  adequacy  of  the 
translations  from  Andreas  Ady,  Cjustav  Krk- 
lec,  Nicolai  Sidorenko,  Konstantin  Balmont, 
but  they  look  as  though  these  men  were  great 
poets.  Not  having  known  them  before,  I  am 
glad  to  have  them  even  in  a  translation,  for 
when  one  cannot  have  the  original  one  is 
sometimes  satisfied  with  a  replica. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Walter  Hbllerer.  Der  andere  Cast.  Mun- 
chen.  Hanser.  n.d.  63  pages.  3.80  dm. 

This  cycle  of  forty-seven  poems,  very  attrac¬ 
tively  printed  and  bound,  was  written  during 
the  years  1942  to  1952.  The  remarkable  open¬ 
ing  lyric  indicates  the  theme  (“Du  warst  nur 
selten  dir  zu  CJast”)  and  reveals  the  author’s 
acute  awareness  of  color  and  sound.  His  poems 
are  for  the  most  part  expressions  of  the  desire 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  beauty  of  nature. 
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especially  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  as  it 
intruded  itself  into  his  consciousness  both  in 
the  midst  of  and  in  contrast  to  death-dealing 
war.  His  impressionistic  method  tends  to  rob 
the  language  of  its  true  ring,  and  the  net  result 
is  often  inconsequential,  but  there  are  half  a 
dozen  poems  which  excel  in  depth  and  lyrical 
fullness.  “Der  lag  besonders  miihelos  am 
Rand”  renders  with  fine  realism  and  pathos 
the  case  of  an  unknown  soldier,  while  the 
liberating  experience  of  a  leisurely  Italian 
journey  is  delightfully  caught  in  “Jetzt  geht’s 
nach  Siiden  zu.”  “Sizilischer  Brunnen”  and 
the  related  “Von  Mdwen  eingeschneit”  are 
masterpieces  of  controlled  sensitivity. 

Gerhard  Friedrich 

Haverjord  College 

Hyazinth  I^hmann,  comp.  &  ed.  Biinl^el 

und  Brettl.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1953.  384 

pages.  9.50  dm. 

Subtitled  F,in  Vortragsbuch  fiir  das  Itaus- 
Cabaret  aus  drei  Jahrhunderten  und  unserer 
Zeit,  this  welcome  compilation  of  choice  mor¬ 
sels,  some  from  rather  unexpected  sources,  will 
provide  relaxation  and  relief  to  many  and  re¬ 
cruit  new  worshipfiers  for  the  cult  of  the  de¬ 
lightfully  different  and  yet  quite  legitimate 
zehnte  Muse.  Alphabetically  from  Altenberg 
to  Zoozmann,  chronologically  from  Fleming  to 
Kastner,  here  is  much  though  perhaps  not  all 
of  the  best-ever-written  in  German  verse  “mit 
einem  nassen  und  einem  heitren  Auge.”  In 
some  instances,  especially  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
temporaries  or  near<ontemporarics  (Mehring, 
Tucholsky)  there  is  too  little,  and  more  than 
once  the  selection  seems  far  from  being  typical 
or  comprising  the  essential;  but  it  is  indeed  an 
anthology  compiler’s  privilege  to  be  “arbi¬ 
trary”  in  applying  his  own  taste  and  standards. 
It  is  a  very  unpractical  joke,  in  these  offerings 
in  the  lighter  vein,  that  several  pages  (274,  275, 
278,  279,  282,  283,  286,  287)  are  just  blanks; 
this  has  certainly  deprived  us  of  some  pleasur¬ 
able  reading  and  is  unexpected  in  a  Limes 
lxx)k.  Otherwise,  there  is  plenty  for  lasting 
enjoyment,  available  in  ever-ready  doses,  and 
the  book  should  Ite  kept  within  easy  reach, 
especially  for  the  darker  “spleen”  hours  for 
which  this  concentrate  of  tearfully  smiling 
wisdom  is  highly  recommended. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Heinz  Piontek.  Die  Furt.  Esslingen. 

Bechtle.  1952.  58  pages. 

This  little  collection  of  verses  by  a  young  Ger¬ 
man  lyricist  is  tart,  uncertain  and  melancholy, 
but  there  is  something  comforting  and  promis¬ 
ing  about  it.  The  new  lyric  generation  seems 


slowly  to  be  finding  itself  and  feeling  its  way 
out  of  the  jTcriod  of  insipid,  sterile  copying  of 
Rilke. 

It  is  certain  that  Piontek’s  vigorous  realism, 
with  its  hint  of  the  magical,  is  completely  his 
own,  even  though  his  models  are  clearly  vis¬ 
ible.  There  is  Trakl’s  handling  of  the  stanza 
and  the  sharp,  bitter  style  of  Theodor  Kramer; 
there  is  also  a  slight  trace  of  Rimbaud,  whose 
breath  likewise  blows  through  Kramer’s  best 
{xiems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  highly 
emotional  poems  like  Woli(en,  Mond,  and  the 
pieces  like  Der  Bauarbeiter  or  Die  Landmesser, 
which  portray  proletarian  types. 

Piontek  finds  vivid  images  and  unusual  , 
comparisons  without  leaving  an  impression  of 
effort;  at  least  there  is  nothing  of  the  frequent 
modern  over-intellectualism,  of  the  drift  to¬ 
ward  abstraction  which  alienates  the  reader, 
of  the  forced  metaphors  which  seem  to  have 
been  brewed  in  chemical  laboratories;  he  is 
always  sensuously  clear,  tangible,  audible, 
smellable. 

Though  there  is  in  the  little  volume  a  hint 
of  futility,  an  element  of  vague  Existentialism 
softened  by  an  equally  vague  Christian  ele¬ 
ment  which  never  becomes  a  distinct  ethos,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  young  poet  any  more 
than  of  this  entire  generation  of  CJerman 
youth;  It  is  rather  our  doing,  since  we  have 
not  left  the  young  generation  a  better  legacy. 

All  in  all  the  book  reveals  a  man  who  bas 
something  to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it  in 
his  own  fashion.  Name,  language,  and  men¬ 
tality  seem  to  indicate  a  Slavic  origin.  We  must 
reckon  with  this  author. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Sl(idmore  College 

*  Goethe  und  die  Wissenschajt.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Klostermann.  1951.  171  pages.  12  dm. 
The  ten  papers  of  this  cheaply  printed  but 
rather  significant  volume  were  read  at  the 
1949  International  Congress  of  Scholars  at 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  They  center  around  the 
morphological  fxiint  of  view  which,  in  literary 
criticism,  stands  for  a  developing  poetics  of 
“Werkinterpretation.”  (liinther  Miillcr,  who 
has  already  illustrated  it  in  his  Kleine  Goethe- 
biographte,  makes  a  stimulating  contribution 
to  it  here,  and  of  equal  importance  are  the 
pajicrs  of  L.  A.  Willoughby  and  Frnst  jockers. 
Six  of  the  papers  are  devoted  to  a  critical 
examination  of  Goethe’s  scientific  writings, 
again  with  due  regard  to  morphology  and 
with  emphasis  upon  his  total  personality. 
There  is  no  special  regret  that  the  poet  failed 
to  recognize  truth  when  it  appeared  to  him 
under  the  guise  of  mathematical  form;  or  that 
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historians  of  mineralogy,  crystallography  and 
the  geological  sciences  can  pay  little  or  no  at¬ 
tention  to  him.  After  all,  he  did  make  tangible 
discoveries  and  through  his  liotanical  and 
osteological  studies  he  l^ecame  the  founder  of 
morphology.  His  holistic  ideals  reach  into  the 
morphological  science  of  our  own  day.  From 
his  hypotheses  of  structural  unity  the  way 
leads  to  the  “organism”  concept  of  works  of 
art.  Jockers  points  to  Faust  as  a  living  organ¬ 
ism  about  which  the  essential  thing  is  its  form: 
“Gestalt  und  Cjehalt  sind  cines.” 

W.  A.  W. 

**  Peter  de  Mendelssohn.  FAnhorn  singt  im 
Regen.  Berlin-Cirunewald.  Hcrbig.  1952. 
268  pages.  9.80  dm. 

The  author  has  presented  us  a  primer  on  the 
English  written  exclusively  for  the  non-British. 
Since  he  defines  himself  as  a  “literary  light¬ 
weight”  the  reader  shouldn’t  expect  any  philo¬ 
sophical  depth — but  Mendelssohn  exploits  his 
light-weight  privileges  to  a  dangerous  extent: 
He  is  often  chatty  and  the  strain  to  sugarcoat 
his  lessons  and  amaze  us  with  his  wit  becomes 
too  much  for  him. 

Occasionally,  the  author  succumbs  to  that 
fatal  disease  of  lightweights,  chronic  quaint¬ 
ness,  and  when  he  re|X)rts  on  the  plain  facts  of 
everyday  English  life  he  rides  his  two  symbols 
(unicorn  and  lion)  definitely  to  death.  A  few 
profiles  of  politicians,  well-known  noblemen, 
industrialists,  etc.,  attempt  to  utilize  the 
sophisticated  dead-pan  technique  of  The  New 
Yorl^er  hut,  as  so  often,  the  technique  proves 
to  be  as  elusive  as  the  fabled  unicorn. 

Bernard  V.  Valentlni 

New  Yorl(  University 

*  Josef  Miihlberger.  Hugo  von  Hofmanns¬ 
thal  und  Fram  Kafl^a.  7.wri  Vortrage. 
Esslingen.  liechtle.  195?.  70  pages. 

In  these  two  addresses  the  eminent  Sudeten- 
(Jerman  author  gives  us  a  sensitive  jxtet’s  view 
of  two  writers  whom  he  calls  “Zwillingsbriider 
der  zwielichten  Zeit  des  Finis  .Austriae.”  Con¬ 
centrating  on  Hofmannsthal’s  fXK'tic  existence 
and  substance,  Muhllx-rgcr  views  the  Austrian 
as  a  poet  supremely  concerned  with  life;  the 
aesthetic  Ixauty  of  his  works  must  not  blind 
us  to  his  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  time. 
Miihlberger  traces  the  forms  which  some  of 
these  problems  tcx)k  in  Hofmannsthal’s  works. 
“V'ivifizieren”  and  “divinieren” — these  de- 
scrilie  Hofmannsthal’s  mission;  Miihlberger 
feels  that  our  chaotic  era  suffers  from  inability 
to  do  these  things.  The  tragedy  of  Kafka,  the 
homo  religiosus,  was,  according  to  Miihllier- 
gcr,  an  extreme  lack  of  contact  with  the  world 


and  the  self;  his  striving  was  directed  at  gain¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  love.  Kafka’s  philosophy  may 
l)c  found  in  his  aphorisms  and  diaries;  the 
novels  and  stories  arc  parabolic  elaborations, 
to  be  read  with  caution.  All  of  his  works  arc 
judgments  of  himself.  Many  will  applaud 
Miihlbcrgcr’s  reverent  approach  to  Kafka  and 
his  advice  to  the  motley  crew  of  Kafka  critics: 
“Ein  Cicbctbuch  behandclt  man  nicht  in  der 
Litcraturgcschichtc.”  Harry  Zohn 

Brandeis  University 

**  Moritz  Schlick.  Natur  und  Kultur.  Josef 
Rauscher,  ed.  Wien.  Humboldt.  1952.  128 
pages.  30.50  s. 

Tfiosc  who  believe  that  the  Vienna  Circle  of 
Logical  Empiricists  has  nothing  meaningful  to 
say  about  human  values  should  read  this  post¬ 
humous  collection  taken  from  the  last  work 
of  one  of  the  originators  of  this  school,  who 
had  originally  planned  this  as  part  of  a  larger 
work:  Natur,  Kultur,  Kunst. 

In  this  book  are  discussions  on  man  in  bio¬ 
logical  evolution  as  a  tool  maker,  and  in  social 
evolution  as  struggling  to  solve  the  problems 
of  V^’ar,  Peace,  Freedom,  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  State,  Compulsory  Military 
Training,  etc.  Here  arc  significant  comments 
on  Hitler,  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer,  Carlyle, 
Kierkegaard,  and  Jaspers,  in  the  realm  of 
moral  choice  within  our  technological  culture. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

W  Emanuel  Stickclbcrgcr.  Dichter  im  Alltag. 

Stuttgart.  Stcinkopf.  1952.  487  pages. 
Any  similarity  of  these  “sketches  for  a  non¬ 
chalant  history  of  literature”  to  the  standard 
prcxluct  of  an  academic  pen  is  purely  coinci¬ 
dental.  The  eight  sketches  present  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  of  more  or  less  illustrious  figures  such  as 
Giinthcr,  Wicland,  Bodmer,  Meyer  von  Kno- 
nau,  Glcim,  Anna  Luisc  Karsch,  the  Hain- 
biindlcr,  Kant,  Hamann,  Hippcl,  Knigge, 
(locthc,  Schiller,  in  the  guise  of  semi-fiction. 
F.ach  sketch  has  a  certain  plot,  though  perhaps 
very  slight,  and  the  historical  personages  are 
made  to  go  through  the  actions  of  daily  living 
and  conversation.  One  thinks  of  Mbrike’s 
Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach  Brag  but  without 
the  poetic  intensity  of  Morike’s  story.  Stickel- 
berger’s  sketches,  however,  have  considerable 
authenticity,  being  based  on  actual  happenings 
(the  founding  of  the  Hainhund,  for  example), 
and,  in  the  invented  dialogues,  employing  the 
exact  language  of  the  author’s  own  letters  and 
notes.  A  remarkably  successful  tour  de  force. 

Sten  G.  Flygt 
Vanderbilt  University 
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*  Carl  August  Weber,  ct  al.,  eds.  Sprache 
und  Ltteratur  Englands  und  AmeriJ(as. 
Tubingen.  Niemeycr.  1952.  200  pages.  16 
dm. 

Early  in  1952,  teachers  of  English  and  scholars 
in  Anglistil(  and  Ameril{anistil{  held  a  con¬ 
vention  in  Tubingen.  Research,  general 
scholarship,  and  the  continued  need  to  regain 
time  and  ground  lost  during  the  war,  were 
dominant  themes.  The  new  importance  of 
American  letters  and  American  English  on  the 
Continent,  and,  accordingly,  the  need  for  re¬ 
vised  curricula,  were  likewise  considered.  Nine 
of  the  convention’s  lectures  are  published  in 
this  book.  They  deal  with  language  and  style, 
literary  trends  and  authors,  with  England  and 
America  receiving  equal  shares  of  attention. 
The  tenor  is  objective  throughout,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Forschungsbericht. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 

**  Kurt  Rauch.  Abendldndische  Kunst.  Diis- 
seldorf.  Schwann.  1952.  340  pages,  ill.  20 
dm. 

In  a  sense  Kurt  Bauch  tries  to  do  for  art  what 
the  New  Criticism  did  for  literature.  He  sees 
the  work  of  art,  though  rooted  in  its  own  time, 
as  timeless  and  always  contemporary.  He  re¬ 
fuses  to  interpret  art  as  pointing  to  any  ulterior 
reality  (history,  culture,  religion),  but  seeks  its 
particular  significance  entirely  within  itself. 
Such  a  concept  of  art  necessarily  leads  to  con¬ 
templative  silence  only,  and  the  author  must 
constantly  transgress  his  self-imposed  limita¬ 
tions.  Fortunately  so,  for  what  he  says  beyond 
a  lyrical  paraphrase  of  the  obvious  is  well 
worth  noting.  A  reverently  written  and  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  book. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Gisela  Lautz-Oppermann.  Ernst  Barlach, 
der  Illustrator.  Wolfshagen-Scharbeutz. 
Wcstphal.  1952.  96  pages,  ill.  7.80  dm. 
Any  publication  on  Barlach  is  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  and  sympathy.  A  great  and  solitary 
figure,  this  true  pioneer  in  German  art,  con¬ 
demned  to  silence  and  suffering  moral  and 
mental  torture  during  his  last  years  under  the 
Nazi  regime  for  his  unyielding  intellectual 
and  artistic  integrity,  is  here  presented  by  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  graphic  art.  This 
revealing  Kostprobe  makes  us  hope  for  some 
future  inclusive  publication  comprising  all  of 
his  remarkable  illustrations.  Gisela  Lautz- 
Oppermann’s  introductory  comments  are  com¬ 
petent.  Elena  Fels 

Norman,  OI{la. 


**  T.  W.  Adorno.  Versuch  iiber  Wagner. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  Suhrkamp.  1952.  204 
pages.  7  dm. 

Seventy  years  have  passed  since  Wagner’s 
death,  but  the  argument  about  the  man  and 
his  work  has  not  subsided,  in  spite  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  of  his  music.  The  author 
subjects  Wagner’s  personality  and  his  musical 
theater  to  a  new  inquiry  which  questions  both 
from  the  stantl[X)int  of  modern  sociology,  psy¬ 
chology  and  purely  musical  grounds.  Interest¬ 
ing  views  on  harmony,  form,  the  leitmotif  and 
the  music  theater  in  general  are  uncovered,  and 
the  influence  of  the  conductor  Wagner  upon 
his  com(X)sitions  is  convincingly  discussed. 
The  weakness  of  the  lxx)k  is  the  sociological 
element  of  the  analysis  which  gives  the  impres 
sion  of  Ix-ing  highly  contrived,  pedantic  and 
often  utterly  meaningless.  The  chapter  on  col¬ 
or,  however,  presents  an  original  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  orchestration,  and 
elsewhere  some  jx'rtinent  jxiints  to  the  still  un¬ 
finished  discussion  about  Wagner  can  be 
found. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 


Ernst  H.  .Meyer.  Musik^  im  Zeitgeschehen. 
Berlin.  Henschcl.  1952.  232  pages  -|-  16 
plates. 

In  his  Foreword  the  author  states,  "Only  in 
the  light  of  scientific  Socialism,  i.e.  Marxism, 
I.eninism,  can  music  reveal  to  the  inquirer  its 
true  nature,  its  innermost  Ixing,  the  logic  of 
its  history  and  the  secret  of  its  activity.’’  He 
thus  sets  out  to  give  us  the  (x)mmunist  gosjjel 
on  music,  which  undertaking  does  not  go 
without  strain,  Herr  Meyer  being  lx)th  a 
learned  musicologist  and  a  politician.  Verv 
often  the  first  undoes  what  the  latter  claims. 
His  dissertation  is  divided  in  two  parts — music 
as  a  stx'ial  art,  and  music  and  modern  society. 
While  the  first  part  is  frequently  marred  by 
(|uestionable  ix>litical  statements,  the  second 
part  goes  ovcrlx)ard  attacking  the  degenerate, 
neurotic,  anti-human  music  of  the  countries 
outside  the  Soviet  orbit.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  American  dance  music,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Meyer,  is  as  dangerous  as  a  poison 
gas  attack,  because  it  propagates  the  bellicose, 
destructive  ideology  of  American  monopolis¬ 
tic  capitalism. 

Needless  to  say,  everything  in  Soviet  Russia 
is  just  fine.  The  recent  action  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  authorities  against  the  late  Prokofieff, 
against  Shostakovich  and  other  representatives 
of  the  degenerate  formalistic  tendencies  of  the 
West  is  only  mentioned  as  deserving  of  high 
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praise.  Recommendations  for  a  new  realistic 
art  serving  the  progress  of  human  society,  i.e., 
Communism,  conclude  the  book,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  which  arc  chosen  and  interpreted  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  author  and  his  mas¬ 
ters. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Hans  Rutz.  Franz  Schubert.  Miinchen. 
Beck.  1952.  215  pages  -f-  4  plates.  7.80  dm. 
This  work  happily  combines  biography  and 
music  criticism  through  a  competent  presenta¬ 
tion  and  juxta[)osition  of  reports  and  letters  by 
the  composer’s  contemporaries.  The  fxrrtincnt 
documents  and  excerpts,  many  of  which  are 
here  made  available  to  a  larger  public  for  the 
first  time,  arc  discreetly  integrated  by  unob¬ 
trusive  but  revealing  comment.  Published  as 
part  of  a  scries  which  previously  ( 1950)  offered 
creditable  works  on  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
this  lxx)k  provides  readable  and  valuable  docu¬ 
mentation  which  projects  a  convincing  image 
of  the  real  Schulxrrt,  gratifyingly  strip}>cd  of 
the  pseudo-romantic,  sweetish  “Franz!”  attire 
of  certain  o|)crettas  and  film  musicals  which 
have  distorted  a  great  and  tragic  figure  in  the 
minds  of  the  many  uninitiated. 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

Otto  Rommel.  Die  Alt-Wiener  Fo/^r^o- 
modie.  Wien.  Schroll.  1952.  1,095  pages, 
ill. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Otto  Rommel  could  bring 
together  in  an  exhaustive  study  the  work  of  a 
lifetime  devoted  to  the  Viennese  folk  stage. 
He  has  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  folk 
stage  in  many  articles  and  editions  of  plays, 
his  greatest  contribution  being  his  edition  of 
the  work  of  Johann  Ncstroy.  The  Viennese 
folk  stage  was  a  unique  phenomenon,  a  vital 
part  of  the  thriving  Viennese  theater  tradition, 
limited  by  its  local  character,  yet  part  of  the 
Cjcrman  theater  tradition.  When  Sonncnfcls 
in  the  Joscphinic  era  threatened  to  drive  out, 
in  the  name  of  enlightenment,  the  cxtcm|X)rc 
burlesque,  this  local  controversy  aroused  the 
interest  even  of  l^ssing,  whose  sympathies 
were  on  the  side  of  the  traditional  folk  drama. 

In  Die  Alt-Wiener  Voll(sl(omddie  Rommel 
traces  the  history  of  the  Viennese  folk  comedy 
from  its  origin  in  the  late  seventeenth  century 
to  the  death  of  Ncstroy.  As  historian  of  the 
theater,  Rommel  aimed  to  give  a  plastic  de¬ 
scription  of  stage,  actor,  play,  and  playwright. 
It  is  his  special  merit  to  have  given  much  in¬ 
telligent  care  to  the  individual  plays,  which  in 


their  own  time  were  often  slighted  by  an 
audience  hungry  for  spectacles,  and  which 
have  also  been  neglected  by  theater  historians, 
who  have  preferred  to  focus  attention  on  build¬ 
ings,  costumes,  and  actors.  The  analysis  of 
plays  by  Philipp  Hafncr,  J.  A.  Glcich,  K.  Meisl, 
A.  Baucrlc,  and  Raimund  is  superb.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Ncstroy ’s  work  is  disappointing.  An 
adequate  presentation  of  this  genius  of  the 
theater  i$  yet  to  be  written. 

Rommel  traces  the  forces  of  a  growing  in¬ 
dustrial  society  which  were  reshaping  the 
Viennese  social  fabric  and  were  undermining 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Viennese  folk 
stage  had  rested  until  Ncstroy ’s  days.  An  an¬ 
tagonistic  attitude  toward  every  trend  which 
Rommel  suspects  of  having  contributed  to  this 
process,  however,  leads  him  often  to  poor 
judgment,  as  in  his  discussion  of  director  Carl. 
One  ho|)cs  that  this  attitude  will  not  follow  the 
pattern  of  J.  Gregor’s  book  Das  Theater  des 
Voll^es  der  Ostmarl(^  ( 1941). 

Rommel  correctly  secs  the  tradition  of  the 
folk  stage  continued  in  the  cheapened  forms 
of  the  operetta  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
and  coming  to  an  end  entirely  in  our  own  cen¬ 
tury.  One  may  ask  whether  its  real  continua¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  style  of  the 
works  of  Kraus,  Musil,  Canetti,  and  Dodcrer. 

An  excursion  into  the  problem  of  the  text  of 
The  Magic  Elute,  a  bibliographical  essay  and 
bibliography  (in  which  I  missed  W,  H.  Bru- 
ford’s  Theatre,  Drama  and  Audience  in 
Goethe’s  Germany),  a  chronological  account 
of  some  of  the  playwrights’  works,  and  indices 
arc  added  to  a  text  running  over  1,000  pages 
with  nearly  250  illustrations. 

Walter  Grossmann 
Harvard  College  Library 

**  Max  Bcnsc.  Der  Begriff  der  Naturphiloso- 
phie.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags-Anstalt. 
1953.  152  pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  is  a  sophisticated  analysis  of  philosophy 
of  modern  science.  It  exhibits  historical  insight 
into  the  interpenetration  of  science  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  with  considerable  sensitivity  to  onto¬ 
logical  and  epistemological  foundations.  Con¬ 
temporary  scientists  like  Heisenberg,  Broglie, 
Norbert  Wiener  (Cybernetics),  as  well  as 
modern  philosophers  such  as  Whitehead, 
Heidegger,  and  Russell  arc  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  The  subjects  of  science  range  from 
the  physical  through  the  biological.  Problems 
in  foundations  of  logic  and  mathematics  are 
also  philosophically  treated,  along  with  such 
questions  as  relativity  of  space  and  time,  and 
the  nature  of  causality.  Of  some  sf)ecial  inter¬ 
est  is  Bcnsc ’s  division  of  “working  types”  of 
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natural  philosophy  into  the  “Exact,”  the  “Cate¬ 
gorical-Analytical,”  and  the  “Metaphysical.” 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Theotlor  Litt.  Hegel.  Versuch  einer  kritis- 
chen  lirneuerung.  Heidelberg.  Quelle  & 
Meyer.  1953.  314  pages.  19.50  dm. 

Of  the  many  good  Hegel  books  of  recent  vin¬ 
tage,  this  is  one  of  the  best.  It  performs  what 
the  subtitle  promises.  It  succeeds  in  restoring 
nut  only  this  or  that  valuable  insight  so  abun¬ 
dant  in  Hegel,  but  also  in  guiding  the  reader 
through  the  whole  structure  of  Hegel’s  system, 
without  tailing  into  the  error  of  Hegel’s  specu¬ 
lative  fallacy.  On  the  contrary,  this  speculative 
fallacy  is  critically  examined  and  rejected  in  all 
parts  of  the  system.  It  stems  from  Hegel’s  faith 
that  his  Logic  would  be  capable  of  deciphering 
“(lod’s  plan  on  earth,”  to  put  it  mythically. 
Without  this  overconfidence,  however,  Hegel 
would  not  have  discovered  what  remains  valid: 
the  logic  of  philosophical  self-knowledge  in 
distinction  from,  but  including,  the  logic  of  the 
object-sciences.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to 
see  how  the  author,  by  means  of  this  dialectic, 
takes  care  of  our  contemporary  Existentialism 
in  his  last  chapter.  Written  for  a  generation  in 
which  a  “philosophy”  of  despair  dominates  the 
scene,  this  book  is  a  most  commendable  guide 
not  only  to  and  through  Hegel,  hut  also  to  a 
sound  method  of  a  philosophy  so  much  needed 
in  this  age.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  Alwin  Mittasch.  Friedrich  Nietzsche  als 
Naturphilosoph.  Stuttgart.  Kroner.  1952. 
xvi  -f-  337  pages.  18  dm. 

This  work  is  a  scholarly  attempt  to  reveal  an 
aspect  of  Nietzsche’s  philosophy  that  is  not 
commonly  regarded  as  present  in  this  thinker’s 
view  of  the  world.  By  means  of  exhaustive 
documentation  and  annotation,  Mittasch  sub¬ 
mits  evidence  concerning  Nietzsche’s  philoso¬ 
phy  of  nature — in  the  context  of  his  scientific 
contemfwraries.  Among  other  considerations 
was  an  interesting  relationship  with  Ernst 
Mach’s  empirical  positivism  and  phenomenal¬ 
ism.  Nietzsche’s  conceptions  of  space,  time, 
substance,  atoms,  causality,  natural  law,  evo¬ 
lution,  drives,  and  instincts,  arc  all  examined 
as  carefully  as  [xissiblc  in  the  light  of  his  own 
writings.  This  l)ook  is  worthy  of  careful  study 
by  careful  thinkers.  Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

Karl  'rhieme,  cd.  Philosophenbilder.  Basel. 
Birkhiiuscr.  1952.  316  pages,  ill. 

This  is  a  collection  of  |X)rtraits  of  one  hundred 
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and  forty  of  the  most  famous  philosophers, 
from  Thales  to  Max  Schcler.  Each  picture  is 
accompanied  by  a  brief  characterization  of  the 
man.  'I'hc  busts,  paintings  and  photographs,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  verbal  character  descrip¬ 
tions,  on  the  other,  generally  show  an  interest¬ 
ing  correlation.  Any  teacher  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  will  welcome  such  an  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  these  thinkers  closer  to  the  students. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Walter  Dirks.  Die  Antwort  der  Monche. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Frankfurter  Heftc.  1952. 
238  pages.  10.80  dm. 

The  author — during  the  Weimar  Republic 
editor  of  the  progressive  Catholic  Rhein- 
Mainische  Voll{szeitung,  and  at  present  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Franh^furter  Hefte — evalu¬ 
ates  the  significance  of  tbe  great  religious  or 
ders  of  the  Church  (Benedictines,  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Jesuits)  in  the  light  of  ecclesias 
tical  and  secular  history.  Their  sjiecific  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  sociological  patterns  ap[x*ar 
as  “responses”  to  the  challenges  of  “critical” 
historical  constellations,  and  some  of  the  chap 
ter  headings  of  this  provocative  work  are 
phrased  accordingly:  “St.  Benedict  and  the 
Sword,”  “St.  Francis  and  Money,”  “St.  Domi 
nic  and  the  Intellect,”  “St.  Ignatius  and  Hu¬ 
man  Freedom.”  With  this  historical  |K:rsjiec- 
tive  as  a  frame  of  reference,  Dirks  weighs  the 
jxitentialities  of  these  religious  associations  in 
view  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  present 
and  future. 

Kurt  F,  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Helmut  Schoeck.  Soziologie.  Geschichte 
ihrer  Probleme.  Miinchen.  Allxrr.  1952.  x 
-|-  431  pages.  24.50  dm. 

Schoeck’s  historical  survey  of  scxiological 
thought  combines  at  least  two  elements  that 
make  it  an  interesting  contribution:  the  au¬ 
thor’s  background  in  Herman  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  thought,  the  core  of  present-day  s<Kiol- 
ogy;  and  his  knowledge  of  contemjxirary 
American  sociology,  the  fruit  of  the  Herman 
tradition. 

Schoeck,  at  present  teaching  in  Fairmont 
College,  West  Virginia,  delineates  the  sociolog¬ 
ical  ideas  of  fifty-nine  men,  from  Plato  to  Tal- 
cott  Parsons.  Tbe  bulk  of  the  material  concen¬ 
trates  on  Herman  scholars  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Exception  might  be  taken  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  individuals  rather  than  ideas,  but 
Professor  Schoeck’s  method  provides  a  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  reference  guide.  The  book 
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also  contains  a  fine  bibliographic  outline  of 
noteworthy  sociological  literature  and  a 
unique,  twenty-one  page,  tVAo’s  B'Ao-type  of 
listing  of  sociological  thinkers. 

Gilbert  Gets 
University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Mans  Schweppert,  ed.  Mensch  und  Tech- 
Darmstadt.  Ncue  Darmstadter  Ver- 
lagsanstalt.  1952.  253  pages  -f"  16  plates. 
16.80  dm. 

This  is  the  third  in  the  annual  series  of  round¬ 
table  discussions  and  lectures  (with  excellent 
{)hotograph$)  held  in  Darmstadt  and  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  man  and  his  world.  These 
series  are  becoming  a  recognized  institution 
for  such  talks,  and  arc  an  interesting  fruit  of 
the  postwar  years  in  Western  CJermany.  The 
present  speakers  include  technologists,  sociolo¬ 
gists,  medical  men,  contractors,  theologists, 
teachers,  philosophers,  and  architects.  The 
tone  ranges  from  the  optimism  of  Friedrich 
Dessauer  on  the  continual  creativity  of  man 
and  (jod,  to  pessimistic  remarks  concerning 
the  demoniacal  Frankenstein  monster  of  our 
technological  world;  and  the  humor  spreads 
from  light  laughter  to  the  ironic  or  Homeric. 
Judgments  on  technology  arc  judgments  on 
man. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 


•  Franz  Altheim.  Romische  Geschichte.  II; 
Rts  zum  latiner  Frieden  138  v.  Chr.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Klostcrmann.  4th  cd.,  1953.  502 
pages.  31.50  dm. 

This  volume  continues  the  large-scale  rewrit¬ 
ing  of  Roman  history  which  Altheim  under¬ 
took  so  successfully  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
bibliographical  and  archeological  researches. 
In  a  style  of  pleasing  clarity  and  succinctness 
he  sets  forth  the  continuing  growth  of  Roman 
scKiety,  polis,  and  empire.  Of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  is  his  discussion  in  this  volume  of  the 
development  of  Roman  civil  law,  of  the  im¬ 
perial  administrative  structure,  and  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Roman  dictatorship.  His  work  more 
than  measures  up  to  the  best  in  Gibbon, 
Mommsen,  and  Ranke,  and  he  excels  at  least 
the  latter  two  by  not  being  bound  by  their 
superficial  sentimental  values,  and  by  not  be¬ 
ing  over-conscious  of  his  own  greatness. 

The  book’s  extensive  critical  bibliography 
and  discussion  of  original  sources  again  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  author’s  learning. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 


*  Karl  Epting.  Das  franzosische  Sendungs- 
bewusstsein  im  19.  und  20.  fahrhundert. 
Heidelberg.  Vowinckel.  1952.  238  pages. 
16  dm. 

France’s  consciousness  of  her  mission,  indeed 
of  her  Messianic  character;  examined  in  poli¬ 
tics,  culture,  religion,  mainly  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  not  forgetting  Clovis,  the  Cru¬ 
sades  ( Gesta  Dei  per  Francos),  and  Saint  Joan. 
A  very  thorough  study,  not  journalistic  and 
ironical  like  Sieburg’s  Gott  in  Franl^reich?  In¬ 
deed  Epting’s  accumulation  of  facts  and  utter¬ 
ances  is  impressive.  The  Messianic  idea  is  but 
national  consciousness,  or  patriotism,  carried 
to  its  logical  (and  therefore  absurd)  extreme. 
“My  country,  right  or  wrong.’’  Should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  three  other  studies:  a)  the  ex¬ 
treme  division  of  minds  in  France  throughout 
the  ages — the  desperate  affirmation  of  unity  is 
a  defense  mechanism,  b)  the  receptivity  of  the 
French  to  foreign  influences:  e.g.,  French  Ro¬ 
manticism  recognized  as  its  leaders  Shake¬ 
speare,  Ossian,  Scott  and  Byron,  c)  indicated 
in  Epting’s  last  paragraph:  All  great  nations 
labor  under  the  same  delusion:  Japan,  Italy, 
the  (iermany  of  Fichte  and  Hegel,  the  Holy 
Russia  of  Dostoevsky  and  Stalin,  and  of  course, 
first  of  all,  most  of  all,  the  Jews.  When  there 
are  rival  Messiahs — at  present  Russia  and 
America — war,  and  the  most  ferexious  of  all 
wars,  is  impending.  “The  gods  of  the  nations 
are  idols,’’  and  there  is  no  right  but  the  right. 
An  impressive  bibliography  of  thirty-three 
pages,  double  column.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  French  quotations  are  marred  by  mis¬ 
prints:  The  proof-reader  did  not  believe  in  the 
heaven-sent  character  of  the  French  language. 

Albert  Guhard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

*  Kurt  2^ntner,  ed.  Die  ersten  fiinfzig  fahre 
des  XX.  fahrhunderts.  3  vols.  Oflenburg. 
Burda.  1950.  255,  254,  254  2-and  3-col. 
pages,  ill. 

Tlie  compiler  of  this  pictorial  history  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century  is  probably  justified  in 
declaring  of  the  period:  “Niemals  zuvor  hat 
ein  Jahrhundert  solche  Umwalzungen  auf 
alien  Gebicten  gesehen  und  dem  Einzelnen 
eine  solche  Schicksalslast  zu  tragen  gegeben.’’ 
He  and  his  industrious  associates — he  names 
five  Sacharbeiter  as  responsible  for  it,  but  Her¬ 
cules  himself  could  not  have  accomplished  all 
these  labors  without  loyal  cooperation  from 
many  others — have  assembled  some  800  photo¬ 
graphs  and  other  documents  covering  every 
year  of  the  fifty,  presenting  the  key  personal¬ 
ities  and  occurrences  of  every  sort  from  the 
pious  Pope  Leo  XIII  to  the  less  pious  John 
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Dillinger,  from  the  growth  of  Communism  to 
the  changes  in  female  attire.  There  is  consider- 
able  text,  largely  quotation  from  substantial 
sources,  and  the  text  is  necessary  and  valuable. 
But  these  magnificent  pictures,  with  their  com¬ 
parisons  and  contrasts,  their  thrilling  con¬ 
frontations,  arc  food  for  serious  thought.  It  was 
a  grisly  half  century,  as  this  great  work  un¬ 
sparingly  reminds  us. 

Two  profoundly  significant  examples  of  its 
unobtrusive  didacticism:  (1)  Wilhelm  II, 
Ilindcnburg,  and  Ludendorff  working  to¬ 
gether  on  a  strategy  which  was  to  bring  their 
country  to  the  verge  of  ruin;  a  quarter-century 
later.  Hitler,  von  Brauchitsch,  and  Haider,  in 
uncannily  similar  attitudes,  laying  plans  to 
consummate  that  ruin.  (2)  The  incfifablc  Al 
Cajx)nc,  plump  and  prosperous,  cozily  check¬ 
ing  over  his  fishing  tackle  in  Florida,  shortly 
liefore  his  arrest. 

The  lxK)k  has  no  high  heroics  and  no  bitter 
indictments.  Photographers  and  historians  deal 
with  facts,  and  there  arc  facts  here  by  the  mil¬ 
lion,  on  every  conceivable  subject  big  and  little, 
|X)litical,  economic,  cultural,  religious,  social, 
scientific,  sportive.  Its  chief  imbalance  is  geo¬ 
graphical.  It  practically  ignores  all  the  world 
except  Eurojx;  and  the  U.S.A.  Many  things  of 
far-reaching  im|)ortancc  happened  elsewhere 
about  the  planet,  and  could  have  been  noticed 
without  much  additional  effort.  R.  T.  H, 

**  Hubertus  Prinz  zu  Lbwenstein.  Strese- 
mann.  Das  deutsche  Sch{cl(sal  im  Spiegel 
des  Lebens.  Frankfurt  a.M.  .schefBer.  1952. 
359  pages  -f-  8  plates.  14.80  dm. 

As  a  biography  of  Germany’s  ablest  post-1919 
statesman  this  popular,  readable  volume  tells 
less  of  Stresemann’s  personal  life  than  the  ear¬ 
lier  biographies  of  Freiherr  von  Rheinbaben, 
Rudolf  Olden,  and  Antonina  Vallentin.  The 
author  hardly  rises  to  the  level  of  his  great 
theme  because  he  indulges  in  so  many  dubious 
generalizations  and  irrelevant  comments.  His 
comparisons  of  the  Weimar  Republic  period 
with  Bismarckian  policy  and  World  War  II 
are  often  interesting  but  out  of  place  in  what 
might  be  a  well-knit  account  of  a  remarkable 
statesman.  The  bibliography  is  wholly  inade¬ 
quate,  but  the  eight  illustrations  are  good.  A 
thoroughly  satisfactory  biography  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  only  by  one  who  uses  the  microfilms  of 
Stresemann’s  papers  now  in  Washington. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

Fried  Wesemann.  Kurt  Schumacher.  Ein 
Leben  fur  Deutschland.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Herkul.  1952.  260  pages  -f*  9  plates. 

Tfiis  lxx)k  is  welcomed  as  a  first  attempt  at  a 


political  biography  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  figures  in  modern,  jx)stwar  (Germany. 
The  effort  put  forth  by  Schumacher  to  bring 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  back  to  life  after 
twelve  years  of  suppression  by  Hitler  resulted, 
and  rightly  so,  in  his  Ix-ing  awarded  the  un¬ 
contested  leadership  of  this  party.  The  climax 
of  his  public  career  is  pressed  into  seven  brief 
years,  after  a  life  of  preparation  and  ripening 
topped  by  nine  years  spent  in  a  Hitler  concen¬ 
tration  camp.  The  author,  a  journalist  who  has 
been  covering  the  political  scene  in  Bonn,  a 
fervent  admirer  of  Schumacher’s,  was  favored 
not  only  by  access  to  Schumacher’s  files  but  by 
his  hero’s  checking  the  manuscript  before 
printing,  and  by  his  definite  approval.  No  won¬ 
der,  the  Ixxtk  is  ail  on  Schumacher’s  side.  The 
stand  Schumacher  made  his  party  take  in  in¬ 
ternational  politics,  surprising  as  it  was  for 
many  an  observer,  is  never  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained,  just  accepted  as  the  only  jwssible  one. 
The  historical  problem,  of  course,  starts  after 
the  presentation  of  this  stand(K)int.  A  future 
biographer  may  try  to  understand  Schumacher 
as  well  as  his  leading  antagonist.  Chancellor 
Adenauer.  For  his  undertaking,  he  will  doubt¬ 
less  find  Wesemann’s  biography  useful,  and, 
until  we  have  a  fuller  biographical  appreciation 
of  Kurt  Schumacher,  so  will  any  student  of 
contemporary  affairs  and  of  international  re¬ 
lations. 

Carl  H.  Misch 
Centre  College 


^  M.  J.  Bonn.  So  macht  man  Geschichte. 

Miinchen.  List.  1953.  410  pages.  15.80  dm. 
The  title  of  this  autobiography  is  somewhat 
misleading,  for  Bonn  does  not  claim  to  have 
been  a  maker  of  history.  Nor  is  the  Ixiok  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  systematic  record  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century  or  a  historical  balance  sheet 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  is  an  intelli 
gent  and  perceptive  account  of  a  full,  happy, 
and  successful  life,  and  its  somewhat  breezy 
style  (so  refreshingly  unusual  coming  from  a 
former  head  of  one  of  the  lietter-known  Ger¬ 
man  institutions  of  higher  learning)  adds  to 
rather  than  detracts  from  its  apfx'al.  Bonn  had 
a  grandstand  seat  at  many  of  the  major  events 
of  his  times,  and  he  writes  of  them  with  hu¬ 
mor,  understanding,  and  with  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion. 

Both  his  life  and  this  record  of  it  should  set 
an  example  for  the  status-conscious  stuffed 
shirts  who  inhabit  so  many  of  the  academic 
chairs  on  the  Continent. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Washington,  D.C. 
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**  Franz  von  Papen,  Der  Wahrheit  e'tne 
Gasse.  Miinchcn.  List.  1952.  677  pages  -|- 
15  plates.  23.80  dm. 

I'ranz  von  PajKn  has  hitched  his  wagon  to 
many  stars  and  now,  in  his  final  accounting, 
to  West  h.uro[Kan  (in  his  definition  Roman 
(Catholic)  culture  while  he  happily  side-steps 
C'atholic  antagonists  such  as  West  Germany’s 
Bundcskanzier  Dr.  Adenauer.  This  is  the  first 
and  only  accounting  of  any  length  von  Pajjen 
has  ever  rendered  about  his  manifold  activities. 
It  these  ha»)  not  been  so  invariably  tragic  in 
their  consequences  one  could  say,  “’I'here,  by 
the  grace  of  divine  jest,  goes  another  D<jn 
Quixote.”  In  any  case,  this  work  is  a  Quixotic 
scll-{)ortrait. 

Few  will  Ixr  taken  in  by  the  shenanigans  of 
the  author  of  this,  the  most  hyjXKritical  auto¬ 
biography  to  come  out  of  Hitlerland.  The 
reader  has  only  to  rememixrr  that  von  Pa|xn, 
whenever  and  wherever  (xissible,  atteinjited  to  • 
turn  the  cIcKk  back  to  medieval  (Catholic 
ideology  as  manifest  in  the  1  loly  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  of  German  nationality;  at  other  times,  he 
UK>k  any  job  as  long  as  it  kept  him  in  {xilitical 
clover.  'Fhe  source  (the  Kaiser,  Zentrum,  Hin- 
denburg,  and  I  litler )  of  such  blessings  as  came 
his  way  he  did  not  question. 

\’on  I’ajien  is  jxissibly  the  most  dangerous 
{Xilitical  Humpclmann  to  a{)|x;ar  in  a  good 
long  while.  Ca[)italizing  on  his  {lersonal  con¬ 
nections  with  the  1  loly  See,  he  had  a  standing 
in  international  {xilitics  entirely  out  of  balance 
with  his  I.  Q.  He  Uxik  full  advantage  of  it. 
I'his  is  the  only  {xissible  explanation  of  the 
trust  {ilaccd  in  him  by  Schuschmgg  and  many 
other  non  (ierman  heads  of  state.  His  record — 
from  his  double-dealing  in  .Mexico  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (1914-1916)  to  his  final  effort  at  sav¬ 
ing  the  “Holy  Roman  Em{)irc  of  Hitler’s 
Cirace”  in  Ankara  by  hatching  up  the  amazing 
“( )|Krration  Cicero” — is  so  unsavory  as  to  cause 
one  to  wonder  why  he  went  scot-free  from  the 
Nuremlxrrg  Tribunal. 

Von  Pa{)en  closes  with  the  lament  that  he, 
who  has  always  labored  to  bring  about  a  (ier- 
man-I'reiich  rafiprochement,  has  lieen  cast  out 
of  his  native  Saar  and  doesn’t  know  where  he 
will  lie  buried  liecause  there  seems  to  be  no- 
Ixxly  who  really  cares.  A  fitting  end  for  this 
strange  Ehrenmann. 

Siegfried  U'agener 
Ailenspari(^,  Colo. 

Emil  Preetorius.  Karl  Wolfsl(ehl:  Dent 
Gedachtms  des  Ereundes.  Passau.  The 
Author.  1951.  25  {lages. 

Emil  Preetorius,  artist,  author.  Vice  President 
of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Art,  {lays  moving 


tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  lifelong  friend 
Wolfskehl.  Aside  from  mentioning  the  chief 
data  of  the  fxiet’s  life — he  was  born  in  Darm¬ 
stadt  of  a  Jewish  family  who  had  resided  in 
that  region  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  he  died  in  Auckland  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine — and  listing  his  chief  works,  Preetorius 
mainly  offers  a  vivid  {xirtrait  of  one  of  the 
most  unusual  of  men.  He  emphasizes  rightly 
that  the  overflowing  richness  of  mind  and 
heart  of  this  “friend  of  all  friends”  cannot  be 
gras{ied  from  his  writings,  but  makes  an 
understanding  of  Wolfskchl’s  work  easier  by 
transmitting  the  flavor  of  his  totally  uncon¬ 
ventional  genius.  Preetorius  prints  extracts 
from  two  of  Wolfskehl’s  later  letters  to  him, 
which  convey  the  bitterly  tragic  note  of  the 
{xict’s  final  years;  being  one  of  the  most 
sociable  of  men,  formerly  the  center  if  not  the 
creator  of  the  famous  Schwabing  intelligentsia, 
he  sfXMit  his  last  ten  years  in  virtual  solitude  in 
New  Zealand,  with  an  ailing  heart  and  almost 
blind.  Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Iduna  Ifelke,  ed.  Der  Brief wechsel  zwi- 
schen  Igtiaz  Paul  Vital  Troxler  und  Karl 
August  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  1815-1S58. 
Aaarau.  Sauerlander.  1953.  489  {lages. 
19.25  Sw.  fr. 

Su|){xjrted  by  the  Foundation  of  Schnyder  von 
Wartensee,  this  large  volume  refiresents  not 
only  an  unusual  ideal,  but  also  a  considerable 
material  value.  It  is  a  well  edited  literary  and 
(Xilitical  corres(X)ndence  between  a  well-known 
Naturphilosoph  and  a  famous  journalist,  both 
of  whom  emerge  from  these  pages  as  im- 
{xirtant  and  influential  (Xilitical  writers  in  the 
cause  of  Lilieralism.  There  is  hardly  a  famous 
name  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  does  not  occur,  and  from  Stein  to  Keller, 
from  Schelling  to  Pius  IX,  the  great  (xilitical, 
literary,  and  phiioso(ihical  figures  a(i(X!ar  in 
the  sharp  light  of  casual  corres(xindence.  One 
senses  occasionally  a  slight  awkwardness  or 
reticence,  fierhaps,  in  the  case  of  Varnhagen,  a 
slight  false  tone  that  seems  to  have  esca(jed 
the  editor.  However,  there  can  be  no  denying 
the  fact  that  this  will  have  to  become  a  major 
source  for  the  history  of  CJerman  Romanticism 
and  Liberalism  and  for  the  (X'riod  from  the 
Vienna  Congress  to  the  July  Revolution. 

Eleinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Kurt  Kluge,  l^e^bendiger  Brunnen.  Carla 
Kluge,  Martin  VV'ackernagel,  eds.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Engelhorn.  1952.  213  pages. 

Kurt  Kluge  was  a  painter  and  a  sculptor  for 
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many  years  before  he  Ixrcame  a  novelist,  but 
in  his  letters  he  was  a  w'riter  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  With  plastic  sharpness  they  focus  on 
places  and  people,  ranging  from  Italy  to 
Greece,  whence  he  returned  dedicated  to  an 
art  which  through  words  creates  the  living 
present  rather  than  the  buried  past;  and  rang¬ 
ing  from  his  family,  especially  his  son,  to  his 
publisher  S|)cmann,  and  to  the  poets  Dehmel 
and  Koll)enheyer.  But  the  people  and  places 
exist  only  in  relation  to  constant  activity:  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  bronze  casting,  archaeology, 
teaching,  writing.  Within  the  fluidity  of  ex- 
jK-rience  which  the  letters  preserve,  one  name 
remains  constant:  (jocthe;  and  one  idea  is 
immutable:  W'ork,  not  hap|)iness,  is  the  goal 
of  life. 

Lore  Metzger 
Columbia  University 

^  Alexander  Lernet-Holenia,  (Jottfried 
Benn.  Monologische  Kunst?  Wiesbaden. 
Limes.  195.L  44  pages.  3  dm. 

This  exchange  of  letters  is  the  contribution  of 
an  Austrian  and  a  (ierman  to  the  discussion 
of  “la  litteraturc  engagee."  It  starts  with  an 
ojien  letter  of  Ix'rnet-Holenia  to  CJottfried 
Benn,  “cs  ware  an  der  Zeit,  dass  Sie  auch  zur 
Nation  redeten.”  And  he  states  the  problem 
another  time  when  he  says,  “fiihren  Sie  nicht 
Monologe.”  The  answer  written  by  CJottfried 
Benn  discusses  Ix*rnet-Holenia’s  fxiint  of  view 
argument  by  argument.  (Jottfried  Benn  is 
especially  moved  by  I^rnet-Holenia’s  desire 
to  free  him  from  what  he  calls  Nietzschean 
loneliness.  This  is  a  reproach  which  Clottfried 
Benn  does  not  like  at  all.  And  so  his  answer¬ 
ing  letter  of  six  pages  is  supplemented  by  a 
Nietzschean  discussion  written  by  Benn  in  the 
year  1950  {Nach  50  lahren). 

Frederic  Lehner 
H'est  Virginia  State  College 

*  Christian  Morgenstern.  F.in  Ixben  in 
Briefen.  Margareta  .Morgenstern,  ed.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Inscl.  1952.  536  pages  -|-  8  plates. 
20  dm. 

At  the  age  of  tw'cnty-two  Christian  Morgen¬ 
stern  praised  humor  for  granting  man  a  mild, 
forgiving  attituile  toward  the  world.  The  let¬ 
ters  show  that  faith  in  human  nature  accom¬ 
panied  him  all  his  life,  despite  inharmonious 
relations  with  his  father,  failing  health,  and 
scant  recognition  for  his  work.  The  voice  of 
Zarathustra  offered  knowledge  to  the  youth; 
the  mature  man  Icxjked  to  Rudolf  Steiner  as 
mentor.  Morgenstern  feared  the  growing  ma¬ 
terialism  which  in  his  opinion  concealed  spirit¬ 
ual  bankruptcy  in  (iermany.  In  February  of 


fateful  1914  he  expressed  forebodings  of  the 
difficult  times  ahead.  In  giving  us  this  selection 
of  letters,  the  [xjet’s  widow  has  shown  that 
her  husband’s  personality  was  as  genuinely 
human  as  his  verse  is  delightful  and  inimitable. 

Max  Selin  ger 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  Heinz  Kindermann,  Margarete  Dietrich, 
eds.  Ixxil{on  der  Weltliteratur.  Wien. 
Humlx)ldt.  3rd  enlarged  ed.,  1951.  ix 
1,068  2-col.  pages.  98  s. 

The  industrious  Vienna  literary  historian  and 
his  talented  young  colleague  have  brought  out 
a  third  edition  of  their  “first-aid”  literary  lexi¬ 
con  only  eighteen  months  after  the  first  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  original  work.  They  modestly  as¬ 
sume  that  the  success  of  their  manual  is  due 
largely  to  an  increase  of  interest  in  foreign 
literatures  in  the  (ierman-speaking  countries, 
but  there  isn’t  any  doubt  that  their  judicious 
choice  of  authors  and  themes  and  their  expert 
handling  of  their  material  had  something  to 
do  with  it. 

Their  iilea  is  not  so  nearly  unique  as  they 
appear  to  believe.  Sainz  de  Robles’s  three- 
volume  Diccionario  de  la  literatura,  on  the 
same  general  lines,  had,  unless  this  reviewer  is 
in  error,  begun  to  ap()ear  before  their  first 
edition  came  out;  but  their  work  is  more  busi¬ 
ness-like  ami  accurate,  although  they  have  mis- 
s{xrlled  a  considerable  numlKr  of  French  and 
English  names  and  have  missed  or  misplaced  a 
Spanish  accent  here  ami  there.  Each  of  the 
Kindermann-Dietrich  editions  has  an  errata 
sheet,  which  helps  a  little.  Both  works  are  valu¬ 
able,  and  since  their  choice  of  material  is, 
understandably,  very  different,  they  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  cozily. 

In  the  course  of  its  three  avatars  the  work 
has  grown  steadily,  mostly  by  additions  to  the 
Nachtrag.  Naturally  its  ( jerman-language  en¬ 
tries  outnumber  the  others,  and  naturally 
(loethe  has  more  than  twice  as  much  space  as 
Shakes{x-arc,  but  the  editors  have  h.id  excel¬ 
lent  help  with  at  least  the  major  foreign  litera¬ 
tures,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  could  not 
have  lx‘cn  a  printed  list  of  contributors.  Even 
minor  American  writers,  lx)th  of  our  day  and 
earlier,  arc  here  in  generous  numbers. 

Economy  of  space  has  sometimes  led  to  ob¬ 
scurity.  Thus  we  are  told  that  )ames  Russel 
{sic)  Ivowell  was  born  in  Cambridge  and  died 
in  Elmwood.  Webster’s  Geographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  gives,  in  the  United  States  alone,  8 
Cambridges  and  4  Elmw(K)ds.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  concision  has  compressed  infinite  riches 
into  a  little  room. 

R.  T.  H. 
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*  Hans  Joachim  Moser,  Musik^geschichte  in 
hundert  Lebensbildcrn.  Stuttgart.  Rcclam. 
1952.  1,013  pages  -}-  34  plates.  9.80  dm. 
Carrying  on  the  tradition  established  by  his 
well  known  ninetcenth<entury  scries  Mustl^er- 
Btographien,  publisher  Rcclam  now  offers  a 
handier  and  more  popular  one-volume  Hand- 
buch  of  100  portraits  of  musicians.  Only  the 
Occidental  scene  is  considered,  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  to  our  time,  with  very  little  attention 
to  the  American  contribution.  The  author  de¬ 
lineates  trends  and  developments  of  periods 
and  schools  by  focusing  his  lenses  on  dom¬ 
inant  or  central  hgurcs,  and  succeeds  through 
this  method  in  covering  adequately  enough  his 
historical  ground.  But  his  choice  of  key  per¬ 
sonalities  is  often  awkward  (l)racsckc,  Gotz, 
Bruch,  Kaminski),  and,  as  all  too  frequently 
hap()cns  in  similar  offerings  from  Germany, 
the  German  contribution  is  overemphasized  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations,  which  makes  for 
a  distorted  persjicctivc  and  some  unbalance  in 
the  over  all  picture.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  a 
good  thing  that  previously  neglected  or  over¬ 
looked  minor  figures  for  once  enjoy  the  spot¬ 
light  and  appear  in  sharper  relief. 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  OI(la. 


Hochland,  the  distinguished  German  Catholic  bi¬ 
monthly  which  can  boast  of  an  impressive  record  and 
im|K>rtant  part  in  the  German  cultural  scene,  is  cele¬ 
brating  Its  Golden  Jubilee.  The  October  1953  number 
IS  a  special  usue,  considerably  augmented  (to  112 
pages),  with  thirty-nine  portraits  of  editors  and  con¬ 
tributors.  A  24-page  special  pamphlet  of  the  Kosel- 
Verlag  contains  greetings  and  appraisals  by  personalities 
of  the  world  of  letters  and  politics. 

The  book  production  for  1952  in  the  German 
Rundesrrpublik  including  West  Berlin  amounted  to 
9,H48  titles,  of  which  76  per  cent  were  first  editions. 
Fiction  was  represented  with  2,429  titles,  61  less  than 
in  1951.  The  average  sale  price  of  a  book  increased 
from  7.02  dm  to  7.19  dm. 

Martin  Buber  hat  received  the  Friedenspreis  des 
Dcutschen  Buchhandels  for  1953. 


*  Otto  Schumann.  Schumanns  Opembuch. 
Wilhclmshavcn.  Hiibner.  4th  enlarged  ed., 
1951.  787  pages,  ill.  18  dm. 

- ,  Franz  Schneider-Facius,  Schumanns 

Schauspielbuch.  Wilhelmshaven.  Hiibner. 
2nd  enlarged  ed.,  1951.  923  pages.  18  dm. 
Guidebooks  through  the  arts  possess  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  untrained  reader,  yet  they  have 
their  shortcomings.  The  present  volumes,  com¬ 
piled  with  great  effort  and  good  knowledge, 
are  no  exception.  Numerous  authors,  com- 
fX)sers,  and  their  works  are  discussed  but, 
often,  too  little  space  is  granted  a  single  per¬ 
sonality.  Selections,  obviously  based  on  par¬ 
tiality,  tend  to  misguide  the  “ingenuous”  stu¬ 
dent.  Thus,  minor  artists  are  dealt  with  at 
length  while  imjwrtant  names  are  merely  listed 
if  not  omitted  altogether.  Compilation  into  a 
supplementary  survey  of  artists  who  apparently 
are  not  to  the  author’s  liking  is  confusing  and 
definitely  a  flaw  in  the  organization.  Further¬ 
more,  data  such  as  lists  of  characters  are  not 
uniformly  or  accurately  presented.  Within 
these  limitations  the  American  reader  may 
nevertheless  profitably  refer  in  the  opera  book 
to  the  historical  list  and,  in  both  volumes,  to 
the  description  of  recent  works  about  which 
little  material  is  available  otherwise. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 


M  M 


"But  the  chief  means  for  representing  America 
worthily  abroad  and  for  dispelling  the  current  convic¬ 
tion  of  many  foreigners  that  this  country  wishes  to  con¬ 
trol  them  or  to  preach  to  them  is  a  better  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  in  our  intellectuals.  English  should 
and  perhaps  will  be  someday  an  international  language 
eagerly  spoken  everywhere.  But  that  time  has  not  yet 
come  and  meanwhile  the  surest  way  to  arouse  sus¬ 
picions  of  economic  and  cultural  imperialism  is  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  speak  at  least  one  other  important  foreign 
language.  .  .  .  The  first  tool  of  the  American  intel¬ 
lectual,  who  will  be  increasingly  called  upon  to  travel 
and  to  represent  his  country  and  his  domain  of  study 
abroad,  is  a  mastery  of  at  least  one  foreign  language, 
hence  the  ability  to  be  understood  by  others  more  se¬ 
curely  because  one  will  first  have  attempted  to  under¬ 
stand  them." 

Henri  Peyre  in  The  ACLS  Newtletter 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  ''Head-Liners”) 


*  Fermin  Alfredo  Anzaiaz,  cd.  Paisaje  y 
espiritu  de  Im  Rioja.  La  Rioja.  Biblos.  1953. 
127  pages.  f20  m/arg. 

The  eminent  Argentine  folklorist  has  assem¬ 
bled  in  this  little  volume  eighteen  selections  of 
the  best  prose  and  poetry  of  his  native  province. 
Twelve  of  La  Rioja’s  outstanding  modern 
prose  writers  offer  an  arresting  panorama  of 
their  mountainous,  sun-scorched  patria  chica 
by  means  of  intimate  sketches  of  riojano  life 
and  customs,  and  proud  glimpses  into  the 
province’s  historical  past.  Pathos,  humor,  trag¬ 
edy,  and  alxjve  all  stanch  patriotism  highlight 
these  generally  well-told  tales.  Of  the  six 
poems  one  particularly  bears  mention.  It  is 
Domingo  l^nzilotto’s  La  Promesa,  a  poignant 
little  gem  with  a  kinship  to  Campoamor’s 
Quien  suptera  escribir.  Kenneth  Webb 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Salvador  Bueno.  Medio  siglo  de  literatura 
cubana,  1902-1952.  La  Habana.  Comisidn 
Nacional  Cubana  de  la  UNESCO.  1953. 
234  pages. 

Eight  chapters  on  phases  of  Cuban  literature, 
originally  prepared  as  lectures,  give  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  its  post-independence  out¬ 
put.  Beginning  with  a  general  study  interrelat¬ 
ing  Cuba’s  history  with  its  writings,  and  study¬ 
ing  the  groups  and  magazines  that  fostered 
literature,  the  critic  then  presents  four  separate 
chapters  devoted  to  the  different  genres: 
poetry,  prose,  criticism,  and  drama,  apparently 
in  descending  order  of  importance.  Though  in 
no  sense  a  catalogue,  they  manage  to  provide 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  many 
of  the  authors  named. 

To  bring  his  study  up-to-date.  Dr.  Bueno  in¬ 
cludes  in  Part  II:  “1950,  un  anoen  la  literatura 
cubana,’’  and  “Censo  literario  de  Cuba  en 
1951,’’  covering  the  important  productions  of 
each  year.  A  final  detailed  study  of  Lino 
Novis  Cal  VO,  called  by  the  critic  “one  of  the 
best  of  present-day  Cuban  narrators,’’  brings 
this  lively,  illuminating,  and  well-written  vol¬ 
ume  to  its  conclusion.  Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Maria  Rosa  Lida  de  Malkiel.  La  idea  de  la 
Jama  en  la  edad  media  castellana.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1952.  312 
pages. 

In  her  usual  scholarly  fashion  the  writer  traces 


from  ancient  Greek  literature  through  fif- 
teenth<entury  Castilian  literature  the  ideas 
and  interpretations  of  fame  and  the  poet’s 
consciousness  of  his  power  to  bestow  or  with¬ 
hold  it.  This  study  makes  possible  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  exaggerated 
imfxjrtance  given  to  pundonor  in  the  siglo  de 
oro  drama. 

The  psychological  value  of  this  fundamental 
human  drive — the  hunger  for  fame  that  even 
mediaeval  Christianity  could  not  suppress — 
and  its  vital  rule  in  the  production  of  literature 
are  clearly  demonstrated  with  a  wealth  of  de¬ 
tail  and  documentation  often  brightened  by 
witty  parenthetical  remarks. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarl(e 
University  oj  Calijornia 

**  Ralph  E.  Warner.  Historia  de  la  novela 
mexicana  en  el  siglo  XIX.  Mexico.  Robre- 
do.  1953.  xvii  -|-  130  pages. 

This  scholarly  study  of  the  nineteenth<entury 
Mexican  novel  is  the  ninth  of  the  Robredo 
series.  The  author  discusses  the  origin  of  the 
Mexican  pre-novel  and  its  development  in  sub¬ 
sequent  periods.  An  appended  bibliography 
reveals  the  guidance  of  such  eminent  scholars 
as  Carlos  Gonzilez  Pena,  lulio  Jimenez  Rueda, 
Jose  Luis  Martinez.  Numerous  footnotes, 
annotations,  and  bibliographical  references  en¬ 
hance  this  excellent  literary  history,  and  do 
credit  to  the  author.  At  times,  the  language 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Also,  not  all 
readers  will  accept  Don  Mariano  Azuela  as  a 
literary  critic  (Cien  ahos  de  novela  mexicana). 
But  these  and  other  observations  are  minor 
shortcomings,  compared  to  the  clarity,  thor¬ 
oughness,  and  good  judgment  of  this  work. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
State  University  oJ  New  Yorl( 

Gabriel  Casaccia.  Im  babosa.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ixisada.  1952.  322  pages. 

This  is  the  story  of  life  in  a  small  Paraguayan 
town,  and  of  the  malicious  woman  whose 
libelling  tongue  destroyed  its  tranquil  inertia. 
The  author  assidiously  sets  forth  the  most 
minute  thoughts  of  his  several  characters,  and 
since  these  are  without  exception  selfish,  de¬ 
praved  or  frustrated  types,  his  novel  is,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  prolix  and  depressing,  with  a  plot  that 
tends  to  meander.  In  spite  of  his  diffuseness, 
however,  Casaccia  frequently  achieves  fine 
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emotional  effects;  he  captures  with  rare  skill 
the  atmosphere  of  the  indolent  small  town; 
and  he  scores  particularly  with  his  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  insidious  town  gossip. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Luis  de  ('astresana.  Un  puhado  de  tierra. 
Barcelona.  1952.  208  |)agcs.  40  ptas. 

What  sorrow  was  brewing  in  the  little  house 
with  the  green  blinds?  Why  <li<l  the  mysterious 
Englishman,  Dr.  Saunders,  shut  himself  and 
his  family  away  from  the  neighlx)rs  and  the 
sun? 

This  is  the  kind  of  mounting  suspense  novel 
(in  a  psychological,  not  a  physical  sense)  that 
has  to  be  read  through  at  one  sitting.  Refresh¬ 
ingly  clear  and  to-thc-fX)int,  the  author  is  one 
of  those  womlerful  stylists  who  can  create  a 
mood  in  one  sentence.  His  drama  of  souls  in 
torment  is  acted  out  against  a  jierfect  setting, 
a  sleepy  apathetic  Spanish  town  by  the  sea,  as 
silent  as  the  crosses  in  its  cemetery  and  as 
mournful  as  the  wind  how'ling  among  its 
cypresses.  Marcelle  Michelin 

Caracas 

**  Noel  Claras/)  Daudf.  Olla  de  grillos.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  1952.  518  pages.  40  ptas. 
Olla  de  grillos  (“Pandemonium”)  is  one  of  its 
author’s  last  IxMiks.  ITiese  numlier  more  than 
forty,  written  in  ten  years.  Clarasd  has  made 
his  reputation  as  a  humorist.  He  is,  apparently, 
a  very  successful  one,  although  his  name  dws 
not  seem  to  l)e  known  outside  of  Spain.  Olla 
de  grillos  is  a  novel  in  autobiographical  form; 
how  much  of  it  is  true  is  uncertain.  It  is  always 
entertaining;  at  times  it  is  [x-netrating  in  its 
interpretation  of  people.  But  on  the  whole  it 
leaves  in  the  reader  a  sensation  of  superficial¬ 
ity;  Claras/)  seems  to  lie  holding  hack  much 
more  than  he  reveals,  and  the  resultant  picture 
of  his  major  chameter  is  really  only  a  jx)rtion 
of  a  complete  person.  F.s|x'cially  lacking  arc 
the  material  surroundings  of  existence:  There 
is  nothing  about  Spain’s  tremendous  crisis  of 
1951  and  the  succeeding  years;  the  political 
and  economic  background  of  the  novel  is  non¬ 
existent.  As  a  study  in  psychology  the  volume 
has  some  merit,  and  the  flippant  and  tx'ca- 
sionally  cynical  tone  of  the  author  is  only  a 
cover  for  a  fundamental  inner  decency  that  is 
appealing. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

•  Mercedes  Devesa.  Ijis  adelfas.  Barcelona. 
Juventud.  1952.  207  pages.  40  ptas. 

The  author  is  absorbed  in  human  relationships. 


Perceptively  she  analyzes  the  impact  of  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  son,  family  friend — each  u|X)n  the 
other.  An  egtxentric  father  forces  his  son  into 
his  own  business,  when  the  Ixjy  longs  to  Ixr- 
come  an  architect.  This  situation  leads  to  trag¬ 
edy,  only  alleviated  by  the  puerile  father’s 
growing  up.  The  author  understands  the  ten¬ 
sions  of  family  life.  The  scene  is  a  finca 
smothered  in  rosebay  bushes  traditionally  ex¬ 
erting  a  malign  influence.  To  Alfonso  Con<le 
his  summer  estate  is  a  symbol  of  success.  This 
fine  first  novel  has  form  and  a  pleasing  style 
as  well  as  good  characterization. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  V'fctor  Dotti.  Ij)s  alambradores.  Monte¬ 
video.  Universo.  1952.  117  pages. 

The  title  of  the  bcxik  is  that  of  the  first  of  the 
nine  short  stories  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
setting  of  all  is  in  some  part  of  the  pampas — 
and  the  characters  are  all  humble  herdsmen  or 
similar  workers.  There  is  comparatively  little 
narrative,  and  the  dialogue  is  all  in  the  dialect 
of  the  region,  which  makes  the  stories  difficult 
for  the  average  reader.  They  are,  however,  all 
interesting  and  vary  widely  in  specific  aspects 
of  pampas  life.  A  preface  by  Carlos  Scaffo  gives 
us  a  useful  summary  and  evaluation  of  I>)tti’s 
work, 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

**  Pedro  Figari.  Cuentos.  Montevideo.  Fabu- 
la.  1951.  107  pages,  ill. 

This  volume  contains  ten  selected  short  stories 
illustrated  by  the  author  and  a  prologue  by 
Angel  Rama.  The  stories  arc  costumbrista,  de¬ 
picting  life  on  the  ranches  as  recalled  by  the 
author.  He  relates  in  simple  and  direct  style 
the  conflicts  between  the  traditional  and  the 
present  social  order.  His  portraits  present  sim¬ 
ple,  uneducated  and  unmoral  characters.  Some 
of  these  victims  of  their  own  environment  are: 
Misia  Cauta,  the  simple,  domineering  mother; 
Rosario,  the  uneducated,  unmoral  slave  girl; 
('ipriana,  the  affected,  superstitious  wife;  Ca- 
listo,  Banizas,  Pcnula  and  “Angelito”,  all  ig¬ 
norant  criminals. 

Alma  T.  Watl^ins 
Tennessee  State  University 

**  Enrique  Jardiel  Poncela.  Tres  comedias 
escogidas.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1955.  565 
pages.  60  ptas. 

TTie  three  comedies  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
logue  by  Evangeline  Jardiel  Poncela,  daughter 
of  the  author,  are  El  sexo  debil  ha  hecho  gim- 
nasia,  Como  mejor  estdn  las  rubias  es  con 
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patatas  and  Ijos  tigres  escort  didos  en  la  alcoha. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  success  and  won  for 
Poncela  the  Jacinto  Benaventc  Prize  for  the 
Ix-st  Spanish  comedy  of  1946.  It  presents  a 
contrast  iKtween  the  meek,  romantic,  ever- 
waiting  females  of  1846  and  their  aggressive 
counterparts  of  1946. 

The  premiere  of  Como  mejor  estdn  las 
rubias  es  con  patatas  was  a  hedlam.  People 
went  to  the  theater  prepared  for  a  noisy  affair. 
Not  everyone  carrying  a  cane  was  lame.  A 
lady  was  seen  hanging  away  with  a  hammer. 
The  play  tleals  with  the  disappearance  of  an 
anthro(X)logist  in  an  ex|)edition  to  Africa  and 
with  a  hoax  involving  his  reappearance  as  a 
caged  cannibal. 

The  last  play  of  Poncela,  who  tlied  recently, 
is  Los  tigres  escondtdos  en  la  alcoha  (1949) 
also  entitled  ( page  253)  Ims  tigres  asomados  a 
la  alcoha.  It  is  a  detective  story,  extremely  com¬ 
plicated,  that  hobls  the  interest  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  spectators  who  went  to  the  pre¬ 
miere  ready  with  percussion  instruments  and 
whistles  refrained  from  using  them.  The  play 
proved  a  success. 

One  feels  that  even  Poncela’s  failures  are,  in 
a  certain  way,  successes.  His  purpose  is  to 
amuse,  and  this  he  never  fails  to  do  with  his 
gay,  light  pieces. 

Hilario  Sdertz 
University  of  Nebrasf^a 

**  Jos^  Mancisidor.  Frontera  junto  al  mar. 
Mexico.  Fondo  dc  Cultura  Economica. 
1953.  237  pages.  $13  m/mex. 

A  socio-real istic  novel  set  in  a  coastal  town  of 
Mexico  during  the  revolution  of  1914.  The 
novel  is  concerned  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
fisher-folk  of  this  town,  their  opposition  to 
certain  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  and 
subsequent  resistance  to  an  occupation  of  the 
port  of  Veracruz  by  the  United  States  Ma¬ 
rines.  The  inner  workings  of  each  character 
arc  studied  in  a  cause  and  effect  situation  in 
connection  with  his  ambient,  the  action  taking 
place  against  a  historical  background.  The 
“flashback”  technique  is  used  to  develop  the 
plot.  A  Horatio  /Mger-like  ending  mars  the 
closing  pages  of  what  is,  otherwise,  a  good 
story. 

Kelvin  M.  Par/^er 
Marquette  University 

Alfredo  M.irquez  Campos.  Dalia.  Mexico. 
Biblioteca  dc  .Autorcs  Laguenscs.  1953.  252 
pages.  |8  m/mex. 

This  is  the  secon«l  novel  by  the  thirty-year-old 
physician-litterateur.  It  is  the  story  of  a  re¬ 
porter  and  his  pursuit  of  a  dancer,  whom  he 


succeeds  in  marrying  just  a  few  minutes  before 
her  death.  The  novel  is  marketl  by  an  air  of 
unreality  reminiscent  of  Vallc-Inclan.  How¬ 
ever,  ilespite  the  effectiveness  of  the  style  and 
the  deft  handling  of  the  plot,  this  reviewer 
feels  that  Marquez  is  more  convincing  in  the 
novel  of  customs  as  exemplified  by  his  l^jos 
quedd  el  pueblo.  He  has  a  real  potential  in  the 
field  of  the  .Mexican  regional  novel,  ami  it  is 
to  lx:  ho|xd  that  he  will  not  neglect  this  facet 
of  his  abilities. 

Jacob  Ornstcin 

Washington,  D.  C. 

X  Dolores  Medio.  Nosotros,  los  Rivero.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Destino.  1953.  344  p.ages.  50  ptas. 
Here  is  a  Nadal  Prize  Winner  that  tieserves 
the  award.  After  winning  the  Concha  Fspina 
prize  for  a  volume  of  short  stories,  Dolores 
Medio  produced  this  novel  alxnit  an  adven¬ 
turous,  unconventional  family  of  her  native 
Oviedo,  passing  through  the  troubled  titnes  of 
1934,  Beginning  in  the  present,  Magdalena 
Rivero,  a  successful  novelist,  revisits  Oviedo 
and  rememlxrs  the  outstanding  days  of  her 
youthful  life:  When  she  met  the  Prince  of 
Asturias;  when  her  father  died;  when  her  half 
sister  Heidi  left  home  and  she  herself  tried  to 
run  away;  and  when  her  impoverished  family 
was  tlriven  from  store  and  home.  Part  II  shows 
IvCna  relxlling  against  her  conservative  mother 
and  the  repressed  condition  of  women  who  are 
untrained  for  anything  but  marriage.  Her 
brother  encourages  her  to  learn  to  earn  a  living 
and  introduces  her  to  politics,  so  that  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War  provides  a  natural  con¬ 
cluding  high  point.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
novel  it  seems  that  Lena  is  the  only  Rivero  to 
carry  out  the  nonconforming  tradition  of  her 
family,  but  her  conservative  student  brother 
(lerman  joins  the  relxls  and  her  passive  sister 
Maria  goes  as  a  missionary  to  the  Philippines. 

The  heroine,  explaining  her  ambition  to 
write,  asks:  “What  else  can  one  do  in  this  obi 
city  sleeping  in  the  mist?”  The  author  answers 
the  question  in  a  story  that  is  a  delinht  to  read. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Eucila  Palacios  Vegas.  Cuentos  jantdstiens. 

Buenos  Aires.  Pellegrini,  1952.  190  pages. 
These  are  not  stories  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
wor<l,  but  the  idealistic  soul-searchings  of  a 
highly  sensitive  adolescent.  A  boy-puppet  falls 
in  love  with  a  mermaid,  a  desperate  woman 
breaks  a  mirror,  a  hypnotist  and  his  sleep¬ 
walking  patient  have  an  affair,  a  thunderstorm 
fells  a  tree  which  changes  into  a  human  Ix-ing, 
etc.;  each  short  sketch  is  as  dreamily  and  as 
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weirdly  surrealistic  as  a  Jean  Cocteau  movie. 

The  author  does  not  Ixuher  with  plot,  set¬ 
ting,  or  character  analysis,  hut  indulges  instead 
in  some  charmingly  fxietic  ramblings  about 
life,  death,  and  immortality.  It  is  all  very 
serious,  very  mysterious,  very  naive  and  as 
shadowy  as  watching  silhouettes  acting  out  a 
pantomime.  Marcelle  Micheltn 

Caracas 

^  Ricardo  Po7.as  A.  /uun  Perez  jolote.  Me¬ 
xico.  F'ondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1952. 
121  pages.  $9  m/mex. 

Somewhat  like  1^7.arillo  de  Tormes  and  Pito 
Perez,  the  Mexican  Indian  Juan  Perez  Jolote 
tells  of  his  personal  peregrination,  but  the  b(X)k 
is  .ictually  the  biography  of  the  whole  Chamula 
Indian  trilie  with  its  customs  and  traditions  as 
they  are  still  to<Iay.  The  story  reads  as  if  it 
were  a  diary  full  of  big  events  with  scant  or  no 
<letails;  it  approaches  an  outline  of  facts;  its 
ce)ntent  is  forever  diversified  and  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Its  language  is  lean,  laconic,  and  natural; 
it  makes  use  of  dialect  to  make  the  tale  all  the 
more  realistic. 

It  is  said  that  Pozas  did  not  write  this  hook 
with  literary  pretensions;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
part  of  a  literary  collection;  and  if  simplicity 
an«l  interest  are  part  of  a  literary  work,  since 
this  b<K>k  has  them  Ixrth  it  then  has  literary 
merit  without  Ix'ing  a  masterpiece.  Perhaps 
the  most  im[X)rtant  single  characteristic  of  the 
present  volume  which  qualifies  it  as  literature 
is  the  lightly  satiric,  thin,  and  almost  hidden 
humor  of  the  narrator  who  thus  brings  forth 
a  rntxlern  spirit  towards  life.  In  fact,  in  him 
breathes  the  air  of  a  new  day  for  his  people  as 
synthesized  in  the  very  last  sentence  of  the 
lx»ok;  unlike  his  father,  he  calmly  says:  “I  want 
to  live.”  I  le  is  reflecting,  in  his  state  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  on  two  worlds:  the  old  Chamula  in 
which  he  was  lx)rn,  and  the  modern  Mexico 
which  he  has  exfserienced. 

Ferdinando  D.  Maurino 
Dicl(inson  College 

X  Plena  Quiroga,  Im  sangre.  Barcelona. 

Destine.  1952.  361  pages.  50  ptas. 

“.  .  .  los  humanos  se  suceden  como  frutos  de 
un  mismo  arlx)l.” 

The  characters  likened  here  to  the  fruits  of 
one  tree  are  memlxrrs  of  four  generations  of  a 
family  of  landowners  in  pre -Civil  War  Spain. 
The  story  progresses  with  jx)etic  delicacy  to¬ 
ward  a  decline  which  is  more  the  end  of  a  way 
of  life  than  the  end  of  a  particular  line  of  hu¬ 
man  sangre.  There  is,  however,  little  of  the 
stark  pessimism  of  Zola  or  the  feeling  of  decay 
found  in  Pardo-Bazan. 


In  choosing  a  centenarian  tree  as  narrator, 
the  author  (Nadal  Prize,  1950)  often  belabors 
anthropomorphism.  But  the  characters  arc 
alive  and  the  reader — once  he  has  accepted  the 
tree’s  “personality” — will  find  himself  compar¬ 
ing  his  sympathies  and  dislikes  with  those  of 
the  oak. 

Dorothy  Feldmann  liarth 
Washington,  D.C. 

X  Jose  Luis  Sampedro.  Congreso  en  Esto- 
colnto.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1952.  274  pages. 
45  ptas. 

This  is  the  first  published  novel  of  a  young 
Spanish  author.  However,  it  is  his  second 
effort  in  this  form.  Stylistically  speaking,  the 
work  deserves  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  ac¬ 
corded  it  by  its  publishers.  Its  concise  expres¬ 
sion  and  highly  evocative  vocabulary  arc  su¬ 
perb.  As  a  novel  the  work  is  much  less  satis¬ 
factory.  Character  development  docs  not  exist. 
(Characters  arc  static  from  outset  to  finish. 
Situations  seem  contrived  and  manipulated  so 
that  the  author  may  indulge  himself  as  a 
philosopher.  The  hand  of  the  author  is  much 
too  evident  and  much  too  heavy.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tifully  written  work,  but  an  unconvincing 
novel. 

Kelvin  M.  Partner 
Marquette  University 

X  fos6  Verges,  Tomis  Salvador.  Garimpo. 

Barcelona.  Janes.  1952.  269  pages.  46  ptas. 
An  otherwise  swift  novel  plagues  the  reader 
at  the  outset  with  the  quick  change  in  tenses 
so  typical  of  autobiographical  material.  As  the 
novel  progresses  it  becomes  absorbing  and 
makes  one  suffer  with  these  people  obsessed  by 
diamond  hunting  in  the  river  (teds  of  Brazil. 
The  excellent  descriptions  of  the  savage  jungle 
remind  one  of  Rivera’s  La  vordginc.  The  au¬ 
thor  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  these  diamond  hunters  best  de¬ 
picted  by  the  life  of  his  old  philosopher: 
“Habia  visto  la  rcalidad  del  garimpeiro  que 
fu^  joven  y  ya  cs  viejo,  que  fue  rico  y  ahora  cs 
pobre,  que  fue  fuerte  .  .  y  ahora  solo  tienc  ex- 
pcricncia  y  mucho  rcumatismo.” 

Daniel  N.  Cardenas 
University  of  Oklahoma 

X  Jose  Luis  Cano.  Antologia  de  poetas  anda- 
luces  contemporineos.  Madrid.  Cultura 
Hispinica.  1952.  462  pages.  65  ptas. 

This  anthology  prescribes  its  own  limitations. 
(3nly  Andalusian-horn  poets  arc  included.  A 
published  book  of  poetry  is  a  requisite  for  se¬ 
lection.  (Compromises  with  Republican  Spain 
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include  such  poets  as  Pedro  Garhas,  Juan 
Kejano,  Sanchez  Vasquez,  etc.  Forty-four 
poets,  from  Bccquer  to  Jose  Manuel  Caballero 
Ronald,  made  the  team.  Sometimes,  place  of 
birth,  not  poetic  worthiness,  predominates.  For 
example,  Federico  Sanchez  y  Escribano  is  over¬ 
looked.  Also,  non-Andalusian  influences,  such 
as  the  Parisian  inspiration  of  Manuel  Machado 
and  the  lyrical  modernism  of  Ruben  Dan'o,  are 
underestimated.  Some  poems  selected  were  not 
the  poet’s  best.  However,  the  anthology  pre¬ 
sents  several  new  poetic  faces  worthy  of  note. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
State  University  of  New  Yorl( 

Ovidio  Fernindez  Rios.  Clartn  de  van- 
guardia.  Montevideo.  Mentor.  1951,  129 
pages.  $1.50  m/u. 

lliis  little  volume  is  made  up  of  a  selection  of 
|X)ems,  mostly  sonnets,  dating  from  1910  to 
1947.  The  simple  offerings  are  direct  appeals  to 
the  people  to  accept  their  civic  obligation  and 
Hght  the  tyrants  who  deprive  them  of  their 
rights.  Democratic  freedom  docs  not  come  as 
a  gift  from  heaven,  but  must  l)C  conquered 
through  many  sacrifices  and  defended  con¬ 
stantly  lest  it  l>c  lost.  But  freedom  is  enjoyed 
only  by  peoples  who  through  their  intelligent 
efforts  demonstrate  that  they  deserve  to  enjoy 
it.  It  is  a  lofty  appeal  by  the  patriarch  of  Uru¬ 
guayan  poets,  a  man  who  believed  that  artists 
had  a  social  duty  to  perform  with  their  works 
and  should  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  de¬ 
humanized  art.  There  are  no  frills  in  these 
poems,  as  the  author  wants  the  people  to  get 
his  message.  He  seeks  no  new  forms  or  images, 
since  he  writes  for  the  people  and  not  for  fel¬ 
low  artists. 

The  National  Library  of  Montevideo  has 
been  distributing  this  volume,  an  indication  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  the  poet  is  held  in 
his  country,  and  the  value  attached  to  his 
patriotic  appeal. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

*  Rodrigo  Mir6.  Cien  anos  de  poesia  en  Pa¬ 
nama  ( 1852-1952).  Panama.  Ministcrio  de 
Educacion.  1953.  xx  -f-  351  pages. 

This  anthology  supplements  the  author’s  In¬ 
dice  de  la  poesia  panamefia  contempordnea, 
Santiago  de  Chile,  1941,  It  adds  to  the  earlier 
anthologies  of  I>)naldo  Velasco  (Parnaso  ist- 
meno,  1904),  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira  {Par¬ 
naso  panameno,  1916),  and  I^mctrio  Korsi 
(Antologla  de  Panama,  1926)  such  newcomers 
as  Tobias  Diaz  Blaitry,  Stella  Sierra,  Tristin 
Solartc,  Homero  Icaza  Sinchez.  Cien  anos  cov¬ 
ers  the  Romantic,  Modernist,  Vanguard  styles. 


plus  the  First  and  Second  Generation  poets  of 
the  Republic.  By  and  large,  this  [xietry  is  large¬ 
ly  rhetorical,  neo-romantic,  nationalistic.  Save 
for  Ricardo  Mir6,  Korsi,  and  Homero  Icaza 
Sinchez,  a  promising  newcomer,  the  Pana¬ 
manian  Muse  inspires  prosaic,  rather  than 
lyrical,  poetry. 

Manuel  11.  Guerra 
State  University  of  New  Yorl( 

**  Bernardo  Ortiz  de  Montellano.  Sueno  y 
poesia.  Wilberto  Canton,  ed.  Mexico,  Uni- 
versitaria.  1953.  328  pages. 

The  editor  of  this  selection  from  Ortiz  de 
Montellano’s  writings  informs  us  that  the  title, 
inspired  by  John  Keats’s  Sleep  and  Poetry,  had 
been  chosen  by  the  poet  himself  for  an  eventual 
collection  of  his  prose  and  verse.  The  title  is 
strikingly  accurate,  since  the  bulk  of  the  prose 
IS  a  record  of  his  dreams,  which  he  recorded 
with  intense,  almost  scientific  interest;  and  the 
linking  of  his  name  with  that  of  Keats  is 
thought-provoking.  He  lived  almost  twice  as 
long  as  the  author  of  Endymion,  but  even  at 
that  his  life  was  much  too  short.  His  loyalty  to 
the  Muse  was  as  undivided  as  the  sensitive 
young  Englishman’s  who  wrote  in  one  of  his 
letters:  “1  find  that  I  cannot  exist  without 
poetry.”  In  both  cases  the  loyalty  cost  blood 
and  tears.  Bernardo  Ortiz  phrased  it: 

Sacrifique  la  vida  a  la  Poesia. 

Dr  mi  obra  cada  linca  y  cada  verso 
es  un  afio  de  mi  ser  en  a);onia 
que  pnr  dar  a  la  Belirza  un  umvrrso 
perdid  mundo  y  amor  que  mis  queria. 

There  is  wit  and  drollery,  even  an  occasional 
touch  of  optimism,  in  his  work,  but  he  must 
have  had  on  the  whole  a  tragic  capacity  for 
suffering.  A  conspicuous  characteristic  of  his 
writing  was  its  conscientiousness.  He  was  a 
scrupulous  craftsman,  consumingly  interested 
in  verse  forms  and  constantly  revising  his 
work.  Another  characteristic  is  the  air  of  sim¬ 
plicity  (deceptive  at  times — he  could  be  as 
subtle  and  puzzling  as  the  most  mysterious  of 
the  ultra-moderns).  Maples  Arce,  the  High 
Pontiff  of  Estridentismo,  who  evaluates  him  in 
his  Antologia  (1940),  politely  deplores  his 
infantilismo.  But  this  infantilismo  may  well 
be  one  of  his  chief  merits. 

All  eight  of  Ortiz’s  published  collections  are 
represented  in  this  volume,  and  a  considerable 
numl>er  of  poemas  no  coleccionados  are  added. 

R.  T.  H. 

*  Vicente  Ramos.  Honda  llamada.  Alicante. 

Ifach.  1952.  71  pages.  20  ptas. 

This  small  collection  of  free  verse  poems  voices 
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the  pessimism,  even  bitterness.  Like 

Bec<juer,  he  tends  to  the  expression  of  the  in- 
(an>>ihle  and  particularly  of  the  ethereal.  A 
fusion  of  white  light  with  sound  (or  silence), 
an<l  an  occasional  touch  of  pastel  color  oft 
rose  tinged  contribute  to  the  reality  of  the  in¬ 
tangible.  The  recurrence  of  hlotKl  on  the  near- 
neutral  background  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  fx»et’s  hurt.  Tlie  work  turns,  in  the  final 
poem,  from  the  pure  lyric  to  an  impassioned 
and  vehement  outcry  against  humanity  in¬ 
humanly  indifferent  to  Christ’s  sacrifice. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

Luis  Bruno  Ruiz.  Poemas  terrestres.  Me¬ 
xico.  Studium.  1952.  42  pages,  ill.  $0.65 
(u.s.) 

Unconventional  in  form,  without  anecdotal 
content,  and  sparingly  embellished  with  image¬ 
ry  that  is  cerebral  rather  than  sensory,  these 
ten  jxxrms  evoke  a  mood  of  melancholy  frus¬ 
tration  and  disillusioned  retreat  from  reality. 
The  |X)et  realizes  that  his  themes  and  emotions 
arc  the  eternal  ones,  but  the  “black  clock  drip¬ 
ping  leaden  moments”  will  tick  his  work,  t(X), 
into  oblivion.  The  dream,  always  distant  and 
unattainable,  is  Ix-tter  than  the  reality.  All 
achievement  is  a  name  written  on  dust  to  be 
effaced  by  the  rain,  and  the  poet  passes  empty- 
handed  through  the  midst  of  the  unseeing 
crowd.  Ruth  C.  Gillespie 

Albertus  Magnus  College 

*  Osvaldo  Svanascini.  Este  misterio  trans- 
mutado.  Buenos  Aires,  l^osada.  1952.  106 
pages. 

Poems  like  these  pose  a  problem;  Either  the 
reviewer  is  stupid  and  insensitive  or  the  poet 
did  not  succeed  in  saying  what  he  wanted  to 
say.  Wherever  the  fog  of  surrealistic  imagery 
cleared  a  bit  the  reviewer  believed  he  noted 
some  fairly  commonplace  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions.  Svanascini's  occasionally  beautiful  and 
sonorous  jxx-tical  language  effects  communica¬ 
tion  only  in  a  world  so  private  as  to  be  vir¬ 
tually  inaccessible.  What  then  is  obscure  and 
what  profound?  Where  does  refinement  end 
and  pretense  l>egin?  The  reviewer  pleads  good 
will,  but  also  advances  the  theory  that  de¬ 
ficiency  may  sometimes  rest  in  the  poem  and 
not  always  with  the  reader. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

•  (Jermin  Arciniegas.  El  estudiante  de  la 
mesa  redonda.  Buenos  Aires.  Disada.  1952. 
192  pages. 

The  popular  Colombian  historian  should  en¬ 


large  his  following  with  these  lively  commen¬ 
taries  on  some  of  the  battles  against  obscurant¬ 
ism  waged  by  students  of  the  universities  of 
Western  Europe  and  Latin  America.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  overreached  himself  in  his  plan  to 
add  human  interest  to  his  work  by  summon¬ 
ing  representative  students  from  various  cru¬ 
cial  periods,  such  as  that  preceding  Spanish 
colonization  in  the  New  World,  to  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  of  their  problems.  Brimming 
over  with  information,  Sr.  Arciniegas  forgets 
his  role  of  moderator  and  does  all  the  talking. 
But  so  entertaining  is  he  that  few  in  his  audi¬ 
ence  will  feel  dissatisfied. 

Todd  Downing 
Ato/(a,  Ohja. 

W  Juan  Beneyto.  Espiritu  y  estado  en  el  siglo 
XVI.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1952.  163  pages. 
30  ptas. 

A  series  of  twelve  carefully  thought-out  and 
well-planned  essays  dealing  with  the  current 
of  ideas  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  result  is 
a  panoramic  view  of  that  century  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  intellectual  currents  of  the 
jieriod.  Each  essay  is  remarkable  in  its  content, 
which  reveals  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
scholarship  of  its  author.  The  world  of  ideas 
which  had  its  repercussions  in  law  and  politics 
is  vividly  presented.  The  spirit  of  the  time  is 
recreated  and  revivified,  line  evidence  is  laid 
before  us,  but  no  conclusions  are  offered. 
Reader  and  author  weigh  the  evidence,  the 
thought  of  the  century,  to  which  the  modern 
era  owes  its  heritage. 

Kelvin  M.  Partner 
Marquette  University 

^  Angelica  Knaak  Peuser.  El  espiritu  y  la 
came  en  las  grandes  creaciones  literarias. 
Buenos  Aires.  Peuser.  1952.  179  pages,  ill. 
Interpretations  by  a  devout  Catholic  author  of 
five  “great  literary  creations,”  these  essays  arc- 
distinguished  by  restrained  style  and  balanced 
judgment.  Srta.  Peuser  considers  various  as¬ 
pects  of  evil  in  the  works  of  Dante,  Tirso  de 
Molina,  Goethe,  Claudel,  and  Graham  Greene, 
approaching  them  from  the  viewpoint  of  the¬ 
ology.  She  is  especially  concerned  w'ith  cases 
of  human  rebellion  against  Divine  Law,  with 
man’s  efforts  to  subvert  the  w-ork  of  f  kxI,  Al¬ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of  the 
criticism  contained  in  the  Ixxik  is  original,  and 
how  much  is  a  synthesis  of  the  writer’s  ob¬ 
viously  wide  reading,  the  reader  will  find 
much  of  solid  merit  in  these  unhurried  and 
carefully-reasoned  pages. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  ]r. 

University  of  Connecticut 
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**  Pedro  I^i'n  Entralgo.  Palahras  menores. 
Barcelona.  Barna.  P^52.  xi  -4-  289  paces. 
50  ptas. 

I^i'n  Entralgo’s  new  book  is  a  collection  of 
essays,  some  of  them  reprinted  from  different 
periodical  publications.  The  variety  of  subjects 
does  not,  however,  impair  the  unity  of  the 
ixx)k.  Without  apparent  effort,  he  manages  to 
relate  a  beautiful  analysis  on  poetry,  science, 
and  reality  to  a  deep  interpretation  of  the  role 
of  the  Catholic  intellectual  in  modern  society 
and  to  a  masterly  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
human  disease  in  contemjwrary  pathology.  A 
highly  readable  bcx)k,  it  contains,  lx*sidcs,  some 
fundamental  ideas  that  would  deserve  a  more 
detailed  account  than  the  one  this  review  can 
afford.  losi  Ferrater  Mora 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

**  Conrado  Nalc  Roxio.  Im  medidna  viata  de 
reop.  Buenos  Aires.  Lumen.  1952.  185 
pages.  $20  m/arg. 

In  this  collection  of  sketches  Argentina’s  lead¬ 
ing  humorist  has  not  departed  from  the  tech¬ 
niques  previously  employed  in  his  Cuentos  de 
chamico,  Cuentos  de  cabecera  and  FA  muerto 
profesional,  hut  he  has  devoted  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  medicine,  its  practitioners  and  its 
victims.  With  a  fantasy  that  at  times  suggests 
Thurl)er  and  at  times  has  Saki’s  touch  of  the 
macabre,  he  levels  his  good-naturetl  shafts  at 
doctors,  psychiatrists,  phrenologists,  com¬ 
plexes,  allergies  and  malades,  real  and  imagi- 
naires. 

Ruth  C.  Gillespie 
Albertus  Magnus  College 

^  Diego  Angulo  Iniguez.  Pedro  de  Cam- 
paha.  Sevilla,  Lalxiratorio  de  Arte  de  la 
Universidad  de  Sevilla.  1951,  32  pages  -j- 
48  plates.  35  ptas. 

A  brief  hut  intensive  survey  of  the  work  of 
Peeter  de  Kemj^eneer,  the  sixteenth-century 
Flemish  artist  who  s[>ent  twenty  years  in  Se¬ 
ville,  where  he  was  known  as  Maese  Pedro  de 
Campaha,  and  who  was  the  first  of  the  great 
Spanish  Raphael ites. 

Angulo  Iniguez  gives  us  a  short  summary 
of  his  life  and  criticjues  of  six  of  his  major 
works.  Some  of  the  accompanying  plates  repro¬ 
duce  entire  paintings,  others  only  sections,  al¬ 
lowing  for  special  study  of  details.  Since  many 
of  the  works  appear  here  for  the  first  time  in 
print,  the  reader  can  more  fully  appreciate 
('ampana’s  genius  for  creating  great  composi¬ 
tions  where  many  figures  appear,  his  dramatic 
intensity  in  the  tre.itment  of  tragic  themes,  and 
thus  understand  the  fame  he  has  enjoyed  from 
his  day  to  ours. 


The  present  work  is  number  III  in  the  Uni¬ 
versidad  de  Sevilla’s  series  Artistas  Andaluces. 
Other  volumes  deal  with  Alejo  Fernindez, 
Martinez  Montanes,  I^s  I'igueroa  and  Esqui¬ 
vel. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Fernando  Ortiz,  Los  instrumentos  de  la 
miisica  afrocubana.  I:  Los  instrumentos 
anatomicos  y  los  palos  percusivos.  II:  Los 
instrumentos  sacuditivos,  los  frotativos  y 
los  hierros.  La  Hahana.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacidn.  1952.  306  pages,  ill.,  344  pages,  ill. 
With  the  three  volumes  still  to  come,  this  work 
on  Afro-Cuban  musical  instruments  will  cover 
alx)ut  1,600  pages.  Compare  this  with  the  339 
pages  of  Oevaert’s  standard  Traiti  d’ instru¬ 
mentation  and  the  500  pages  of  Cecil  Forsyth’s 
Orchestration.  But  let  no  one  think  that  this 
work  is  redundant  or  loaded  with  unnecessary 
detail.  The  reviewer,  a  professional  musician, 
feels  lx)und  to  state  that  every  paragraph,  every 
chapter,  is  eminently  readable  and  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  work  testifies  abundantly  to  the 
author’s  competence  in  this  field  and  his  wide 
erudition  in  related  fields.  The  forty-page  in¬ 
troduction  is  {K)sitively  fascinating.  The  text 
is  replete  with  documentary  evidence  and 
first-hand  information  gathered  in  the  field. 
Truly  a  stupendous  achievement,  carried  out 
with  infinite  pains,  patience,  love  and  know¬ 
how.  Anthropologists,  folklorists  and  even  mu¬ 
sicians  will  delight  in  these  pages.  May  we,  in 
all  modesty  make  a  slight  criticism?  We  do 
not  agree  with  the  idea  of  relegating  all  biblio¬ 
graphical  references  to  the  last  volume.  It 
would  have  been  more  practical  to  insert  a 
partial  list  in  each  volume. 

Camil  Van  Dulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  Gabriel  Laplane,  ed.  FA  teatro  francos  con- 
tempordneo.  Madrid.  Insula.  1951.  110 
pages  -f-  4  plates.  30  ptas. 

This  lx)ok  is  V'olume  II  of  Cuadernos  de  In¬ 
sula.  The  compilor  is  Associate  Director  of  the 
Institut  Fran<jais  in  .Madrid.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publication  indicates  that  Spaniards 
are  interested  in  what  has  happened  in  the 
French  theater  since  Jacques  Cojieau  founded 
the  Vieux  Colombier  in  1913. 

The  quality  of  the  articles  which  compose 
this  book  can  be  seen  from  the  names  of  the 
writers:  Anouilh,  Valery,  Marcel,  I^normand, 
I.  J,  Bernard,  Paul  Arnold,  Francis  Poulenc,. 
Mme  Dastc,  Gaston  Baty,  Neveux,  Jouvet, 
Pillement,  Salacrou,  Marcel  Thiebaut,  and 
Montherlant. 
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TTic  subjects  include  poetry,  Existentialism, 
the  subconscious,  scenery,  music,  costume,  for¬ 
eign  (particularly  Spanish)  influences,  the 
audience,  criticism,  and  many  others.  One 
could  hardly  wish  for  a  belter  aperfu  of  the 
contemporary  French  theater. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  Olt^lahoma 

•  Fermin  de  Urmeneta.  Etica  y  cultura.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Universidad  de  Barcelona.  1952. 
1 1 2  pages. 

Why  the  Spanish  state,  through  its  Ministry 
of  Education  and  by  means  of  the  University 
Press  of  the  University  of  Barcelona,  finds  it 
necessary  or  even  advisable  to  publish  this  book 
is  a  question  for  which  the  reviewer  can  find 
no  answer.  TTiere  are  ten  ordinary  brief  ar¬ 
ticles,  talks  (the  one  on  Cervantes  would  do 
nicely  for  a  high-school  class)  and  even  Ixxik 
reviews  (one  of  three  pages  on  the  Spanish 
scholastic  Vives,  one  of  whose  hooks  has  been 
translated  from  Latin  into  Spanish!).  Most  of 
these  incoherent  pieces  deal  with  a  local  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Thomistic  philosophy,  Jaime  Balmes 
(1810-1 848 ) .  The  author  finds  that  he  is  really 
an  orthodox  Thomist.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
calls  Ortega  y  (>asset  a  “publicista,”  and  blames 
him  for  not  using  the  word  “civilization”  like 
Thomas  Aquinas,  as  expression  of  culture,  hut 
as  a  twentieth<entury  problem,  where  civili¬ 
zation  in  the  form  of  mechanisms  and  tech¬ 
nocracies  may  threaten  human  culture. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Eugenio  Orrego  Vicuna.  Historia  del  in- 
genioso  hidalgo  Don  Miguel  de  Cervantes. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  2nd  ed.  1953.  338  pages. 
50  ptas. 

Eugenio  Orrego  Vicuna,  lawyer,  scholar,  play¬ 
wright,  relative  and  biographer  of  the  great 
historian  and  publicist  Benjamin  Vicuna  Mac- 
kenna,  prepared  for  the  Cervantes  quadricen- 
tennial  in  1947  a  tribute  to  the  world’s  greatest 
novelist  which  is  not  quite  like  any  other  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  enormous  Cervantine  library. 
Clearly  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  affectionate 
study,  it  is  a  kind  of  Cervantes  scrap  book,  in¬ 
formal  but  carefully  organized,  combining  and 
intertwining,  in  a  work  whose  occasional 
fioridity  is  largely  whimsical  reproduction  of 
the  grandiloquence  of  the  Cervantes  era,  a 
succulent  retelling  of  the  life,  an  accumulation 
of  numerous  comments  on  Orvantes  by  other 
greats  of  the  pen  from  Don  Miguel’s  contem¬ 
porary  Lope  de  Vega  to  Thomas  Mann,  and  a 
sheaf  of  pleasant  literary  whimsies  of  the 
biographer’s  own.  All  of  this  is  easy  and  un¬ 


pretentious,  albeit — except  perhaps  for  the  con¬ 
tention  that  there  is  unique  merit  in  every 
trifle  that  bears  Don  Miguel’s  name — edifying 
and  stimulating.  And  since  all  the  world  loves 
a  lover,  the  book  is  lovable. 

There  are  no  notes,  no  bibliographies,  few 
statistics.  It  isn’t  that  sort  of  bciok,  although 
the  author  is  a  scholar.  It  is,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  inspirational.  R.  T.  H. 

**  Luis  Pericot  Garcia.  La  Espaha  primitiva. 
Barcelona.  Barna.  1950.  374  pages,  ill.  -|- 
33  plates.  75  ptas. 

This  {xipular  manual  presents  Spanish  archae¬ 
ology  from  palaeolithic  times  to  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  A  map  of  Spain  with  indication  of 
archaeological  sites  by  name  would  have  im¬ 
proved  a  book  which,  if  not  offering  much  new 
material,  serves  as  a  useful  compilation  of  the 
already  known.  The  author  generally  refrains 
from  taking  sides  in  controversial  questions, 
and  in  striving  for  impartiality  succeeds  in  giv¬ 
ing  as  objective  a  presentation  as  is  possible  in 
many  matters  which  still  remain  conjectural. 
The  illustrations  are  sufficient  and  well  chosen 
and  Pericot  deserves  credit  for  his  attempt  to 
combine  scientific  accuracy  with  popular  in¬ 
terest.  fohannes  A.  Gaertner 

Lafayette  College 

^  C^sar  Gonzilez-Ruano.  Diario  intimo 
1951.  Barcelona.  Noguer.  1952.  237  pages. 
60  ptas. 

The  danger  in  the  intimate  diary  form  of  writ¬ 
ing  is  that,  if  it  is  to  appeal  to  anyone  but  its 
author,  it  must  be  written  by  one  who  records 
his  own  interesting  thoughts  or  experiences, 
or  tells  those  of  interesting  friends.  Lists  of  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  have  telephoned  each  day,  or 
of  those  who  have  come  for  interviews  or  for 
dinner  may  have  a  certain  practical  reference 
value  to  the  author,  but  neither  such  details 
nor  the  reports  on  weather,  the  condition  of 
the  author’s  health,  or  the  hours  of  his  arising 
and  retiring  can  be  of  any  general  value.  Cer¬ 
tainly  few  will  be  interested  in  learning  how 
many  articles  the  author  was  able  to  write  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one,  or  in  a 
notation  to  the  effect  that  he  has  neglected  to 
shave  for  ten  days.  Yes,  intimate  diaries  are 
risky  literary  ventures. 

The  real  interest  of  this  volume,  then,  is  not 
in  the  “present  monotony”  of  the  life  of  its 
author,  but  rather  in  the  casual  insertions  of 
descriptions  of  such  friends  as  Pio  Baroja,  Eu¬ 
genio  d’Ors,  Alfonso  Reyes,  Lucio  Ballesteros 
Jaime,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  and  Jorge  Guillen. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
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*  Diccionario  de  historia  de  Espana.  2  vols. 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidcntc.  1952.  xiv 
-j-  1,386,  1,568  pages. 

These  two  whopping  volumes,  stated  by  the 
publishers  to  embrace  the  history  of  Spain  from 
its  beginnings  through  Alfonso  XIII,  should 
be  helpful  for  ready  reference.  Arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  the  articles  deal  not  only  with  po¬ 
litical  figures  (monarchs,  politicians,  soldiers, 
ecclesiastics,  etc.)  but  also  with  such  topics  as 
[K>litical  parties,  wars,  monastic  and  military 
orders,  economics,  geography,  law,  and  others. 
Although  there  are  general  articles  on  litera¬ 
ture,  the  fine  arts,  etc.,  individual  writers  and 
artists  do  not  have  separate  listing. 

It  is  perhaps  typical  of  Spanish  conservatism 
that  these  volumes  stop  with  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alfonso,  twenty-two  years  ago,  that 
accordingly  one  may  not  expect  to  find  articles 
on  President  Azaha,  Dr.  Negrin,  or  Largo 
Caballero,  and  that  the  last  outstanding 
achievement  of  Francisco  Franco,  outside  a 
modest  reference  to  his  being  actual  Jeje  del 
Estado  espanol,  appears  to  have  been  his  re¬ 
form  of  the  General  Military  Academy  in 
Saragossa  in  1931. 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

John  E.  Englekirk,  Gerald  E.  Wade. 
Bibliografia  de  la  novela  colombiana.  Me¬ 
xico.  Los  Autores.  1950.  132  pages. 
Students  of  Colombian  literature  will  welcome 
the  appearance  of  this  bibliography,  invaluable 
for  the  wide  range  of  useful  data  including 
descriptive  commentaries  and  quotations  pro¬ 


If  « 


“It  would  seem  vital  to  enable  the  United  States 
tixlay  to  make  solid  friends  abroad  and  reach  that  very 
element  in  foreign  countries  whose  support  is  most 
needed  through  devising  some  mechanism  to  publish 
(in  translation  if  necessary)  some  of  the  finer  brxiks 
and  periodicals  that  are  at  present  being  turned  out  by 
American  publishers.  There  is  no  more  effective  way 
of  combating  the  European  view  that  the  genius  and 
the  achievement  of  the  United  States  lie  purely  in  the 
realm  of  the  mechanical  and  the  practical.  Deeds  s|>eak 
louder  than  words:  The  publication  abroad  of  a  few 
of  our  better  brxiks  and  periodicals  would  be  worth  an 
incalculable  amount  of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
averring  that  we  are  cultured.” 

Henri  Peyre  in  The  ACLS  Newsletter 


vided  by  the  compilers  on  lesser  known  novels 
and  information  about  translations  and  prize 
awards.  The  bibliography  is  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  by  authors.  However,  the  pro¬ 
logue,  and  an  introductory  essay  revised  from 
an  article  by  Wade  printed  in  Hispania  (XXX, 

1947)  and  in  the  Revista  de  America  (XV, 

1948) ,  furnish  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
historical  and  chronological  development  of 
the  Colombian  novel  from  1836  to  1950.  This 
much  needed  bibliography  is  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  a  serious  study  of  the  novel  in  Colombia. 

Beth  Noble 
Grinnell  College 

C.  Cabal.  Contribucidn  al  diccionario  foU(- 
lorico  de  Asturias.  Ill:  Ana-Animal.  Ovie¬ 
do.  Instituto  de  Estudios  Asturianos.  1952. 
317  pages.  30  ptas. 

The  richness,  variety,  and  color  of  Asturian 
folklore  are  here  captured  in  what  will  be, 
u(X)n  completion,  a  monumental  work  indeed. 
The  letter  A  will  not  be  exhausted  even  with 
Volume  Four,  and  the  term  "encyclopedia” 
might  therefore  be  more  appropriate.  This  vol¬ 
ume,  with  such  headings  as  “Ana,”  "An^c- 
dota,”  "Animal,”  unfolds  a  wealth  of  material. 
Occasionally  (e.g.,  in  certain  anecdotes)  a  de¬ 
gree  of  sophistication  is  achieved  which  seems 
to  transgress  the  bounds  of  folklore;  and  in 
some  sections  local  history  is  presented  (em¬ 
bodying,  admittedly,  numerous  elements  of 
folklore).  But  readers  will  scarcely  regret  this 
elastic  interpretation  of  the  term  joll(l6rico. 

Robert  A.  Fowl(es 
Columbia  University 
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“One  of  the  best  multilingual  dictionaries  of  library 
terminology  to  be  published  is  A  Complete  Dictionary 
of  IJhrary  Terms,  compiled  by  Fujio  Mamiya  anil  is¬ 
sued  in  1952  by  the  Japan  Library  Bureau,  Inc.,  in 
Tokyo.  While  the  work  aims  to  include  technical  terms 
'u.sed  in  libraries,  bibliographies  and  by  the  printing 
and  binding  trades  in  English,  German,  French,  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  languages,*  the  main  emphasis  is  on 
Japanese  and  English  terms,  and  the  work  will  be  of 
most  use  to  Japanese-speaking  librarians  interested  in 
library  literature  in  English.  The  Japanese  terms  have 
been  romanized  and  are  intercalated  with  the  terms 
in  other  languages.  The  English  term  is  used  as  the 
main  entry  under  which  the  definition  is  given.  .  .  .” 

Information  Bulletin  of  the  IJhrary  of  Congress. 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  other  Booths  in  Italian,  see  "Head-Liners") 

*  Vittorio  Santoli.  Goethe  eil  Faust.  Firenze,  has  taken  him  to  South  Africa  as  a  ship’s  doc- 
Sansoni.  1952.  63  pages.  400  1.  tor,  and  to  Africa  as  a  medical  officer  in  the 

The  first  of  these  essays  explodes  current  myths  Italian  army,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  is  in- 

and  touches  on  the  author’s  main  contention:  terested  in  both  character  and  local  color. 

Faust  is  the  expression  of  the  great  intellectual  The  second  and  best  half  of  the  book  is  a 
crisis  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  long-short  story,  based  on  autobiographical 

tury.  In  the  second  essay,  we  find  this  thesis  facts,  but  with  a  somewhat  fantastic  cast.  Cricri 

amplified.  Faust,  which  consists  of  “pezzi  is  a  dog  which  fell  into  the  author’s  [xissession 

molto  disuguali  per  qualid  e  forma,”  has  a  in  Sardinia  in  melodramatic  circumstances, 

strange  unity  of  its  own,  comparable  to  that  of  and  which  brought  nothing  but  misfortunes  to 

a  medieval  mystery  play.  This  unity,  in  the  its  new  owner,  who  finally  became  convinced 

author’s  opinion,  is  that  of  a  medieval  cornice;  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the  spirit  of  a  bandit 

we  hope  to  hear  more  about  this  original  con-  who  as  a  child  had  been  bis  school-companion, 

ception  in  a  book  that  he  plans  to  publish  in  Original  and  wryly  amusing,  the  story  is  told 

the  near  future  on  these  problems,  and  which  in  a  vein  which  recalls  in  some  respects  Bon- 

has  the  Frant(furter  Faust  as  a  starting  fxjint.  tempelli’s  enchanting  Daria  e  I’iJeale,  where  a 

We  are  looking  forward  to  this  book  with  high  dog  is  also  treated  as  a  creature  living  its  own 

hopes,  for  Santoli  has  what  is  most  nee«led  in  life  with  a  good  deal  of  indifference  to  its 

the  crowded  field  of  Cioethe  scholarship:  He  is  titular  owner’s  sentiments  and  wishes.  I^elight- 
a  true  humanist.  The  critics  he  likes  to  follow  ful  also  are  the  descriptions  of  the  Sardinian 
are  Nietzsche  and  lienedetto  Croce.  We  be-  countryside,  still  as  wild  and  primitive  as 

lieve  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  teachers.  Merimee’s  Corsica,  which  it  so  much  resembles 

Georgette  R.  Schuler  in  landscape  and  traditions.  H.  M.  Corrigan 
State  College  of  Washington  University  of  Toronto 

Lorenzo  Vigo-Fazio.  /  drammi  maggiori  Silvio  D’Arzo.  Casa  d’altri.  Firenze.  San- 
di  Victor  Hugo.  Catania.  Airone.  1952.  soni.  1953.  90  pages.  600  1. 

373  pages.  1,100  1.  This  is  the  only  mature  narrative  work  left  by 

An  excellent  aesthetic  and  historical  analysis  32-ycar-old  Ezio  Comparoni  (pseudonym:  Sil- 
of  Hugo’s  theater  with  particular  emphasis  on  vio  D’Arzo)  before  his  death  in  1952.  Though 
such  representative  plays  as  Cromwell,  Marion  most  of  his  literary  efforts  had  Ixen  devoted 

Delorme,  Hernani,  Le  rot  s'amuse  and  I.es  to  criticism  and  the  writing  of  children’s 

Rurgraves,  through  which  Professor  Vigo-  books,  his  narrative  talent  is  all  the  more 

Fazio  reveals  the  influence  of  Aeschylus,  {xjwcrful  for  having  undergone  a  rather  slow 

Shakespeare  and  Corneille  on  the  structure,  development.  In  Casa  d’altri  we  feel  a  vigor  of 

form  and  philosophy  of  Hugo’s  dramatic  pro-  expression  and  a  keenness  of  insight  trans¬ 
duction;  on  the  rationalization  of  the  passions  mitted  with  impressive  verbal  economy — a 

and  conflicts  of  his  characters;  and  on  Hugo’s  vigor  also  felt  in  V’ittor ini’s  Conversazione  in 

admiration  of  the  spirit  of  timelessness  and  the  Sicilia  to  which  this  story  bears  certain  simi- 
sense  of  the  gigantic,  the  colossal,  which  ema-  larities.  In  both  we  see  the  values  of  primitive 
nate  from  the  masterpieces  of  the  three  great  peasant  reality  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  an 

dramatists  and  which  he,  too,  wished  to  ex-  urban  sensitivity  which  is  both  j^enetrating 

press  in  the  epic  trilogy,  Les  Rurgraves.  and  warmly  sympathetic.  Unforgettable  is 

Michele  Cantarella  D’Arzo’s  portrait  of  the  weary  old  peasant 
Smith  College  woman  who  asked  the  priest  if  there  were 
special  cases  in  which  the  sin  of  suicide  would 
Marius  Aper.  Gocce  di  sangue  ...  ,e  Cricri  not  be  punished  by  eternal  damnation. 

^  immortale.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  163  Hugh  W.  Treadwell 

pages.  500  I.  Norman,  OI(la. 

Like  William  Carlos  Williams,  Marius  Aper 

is  a  doctor  who  draws  on  his  professional  ex-  **  .Amelia  Sestini  Bagnoli.  Non  oggi  .  .  . 
periences  for  the  brief  stories  and  sketches  that  domani.  Milano,  (iastaldi.  1952.  63  pages, 
form  the  first  half  of  this  book.  His  profession  This  play  deals  with  the  disintegrating  effect 
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of  war  on  morals  and  family  life.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  are  a  young  Italian  physician  who  is 
called  to  active  duty  and  his  wife  who  is  left 
behind  in  an  atmosphere  of  danger  and  dis¬ 
couragement.  There  is  no  news  for  quite  some 
time  from  the  young  medical  officer,  and  his 
wife,  believing  him  to  be  lost  in  action,  yields 
to  the  advances  of  another  officer  who  saved 
her  from  an  unpleasant  experience  at  the  hands 
of  a  drunken  soldier.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
third  act  the  war  is  over.  The  doctor’s  wife  and 
her  maid  are  now  residing  in  a  large  city.  One 
day  the  maid  accidentally  meets  the  doctor  and 
learns  that  he  is  bringing  a  baby  boy  from 
Croatia;  the  doctor  finds  out  that  his  wife  has 
a  baby  girl  of  her  own.  The  play  reaches  its 
climax  in  a  framework  of  surprise  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  provided  by  this  case  of  double 
adultery.  The  play  should  be  successful  on  the 
stage. 

Umberto  Liber  a  tore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

*  Tito  Ferruccio  Barbicri.  2*  2  —  5.  Milano. 
Castaldi.  1952.  317  pages.  1,000  1. 

T3ie  old  and  exjicricnced  doctor  with  stories  to 
tell  is  a  rather  familiar  figure  on  the  American 
scene;  less  so  perhaps  in  Italy  where  the  pres¬ 
ent  collection  of  memoirs  may  appear  more 
original  in  character.  The  tales  themselves  are 
original  enough  and  certainly  seem  to  have 
the  ring  of  truth.  They  are  not  great  art  but 
they  have  considerable  freshness  and  reveal  an 
active  and  sympathetic  mind,  not  without  a 
lively  sense  of  humor.  Here  and  there  senti¬ 
mentalism  obtrudes,  and  certain  stock  charac¬ 
ters  like  the  old  fxrasant  woman  who  knows  by 
oral  tradition  and  instinct  more  than  doctors 
can  tell  her  seem  a  little  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  it  makes  for  pleasant  reading  and  the 
stories  are  charged  with  a  healthy  optimism 
appropriate  to  the  right  kind  of  doctor.  A  like¬ 
able  book. 

T.  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

*  Elio  Bartolini.  Due  ponti  a  Caracas.  Milan. 

Mondadori,  1953.  233  pages.  700  1. 

A  young  engineer,  who  has  suffered  profes¬ 
sional  and  sentimental  failure  in  Europe,  seeks 
to  redeem  himself  in  his  own  eyes  by  building 
a  bridge  in  some  lonely  part  of  Venezuela.  In 
an  atmosphere  haunted  by  fatality,  he  finally 
overcomes  all  obstacles,  including  his  own 
feeling  of  impotence,  only  to  find  that  this 
victory  is  neither  so  glorious  nor  so  definitive 
as  he  had  imagined  and  that  life  will  always 
involve  the  same  struggle.  In  spite  of  the  effec- 
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tive  portrayal  of  both  physical  and  spiritual 
landscapes,  the  Kafkaesque  manner,  here  car¬ 
ried  much  farther  than  in  Bartolini’s  previous 
Icaro  e  Fetronio,  gets  out  of  hand,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  plot  and  interest. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lalla  Romano.  Maria.  Torino.  Einaudi. 
1953.  145  pages.  600  1. 

The  author,  compared  by  her  publisher  to 
Jules  Renard  and  Caterina  Percoto,  writing  in 
the  first  {lerson  tells  the  story  of  Maria,  a 
peasant  woman  from  Piedmont,  who  entered 
her  service  when  she  was  first  married,  who 
helped  to  bring  up  her  son,  and  whose  family 
she  grew  to  know  well  during  the  nineteen 
years  of  their  acquaintance.  Maria  lived  only 
for  and  through  the  children  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters  and  the  child  of  her  employer,  and 
despite  a  lifetime  of  hard  work  ends  on  the 
public  relief  rolls.  But  these  simple  annals  are 
told  with  such  deliberate  avoidance  of  em¬ 
phasis,  of  light  and  shade  (even  the  war  is 
made  to  seem  remote),  that  in  their  monotony 
of  tone  they  fail  to  be  moving. 

B.  M.  Corrigan 
University  oj  Toronto 

**  Francesco  Sardi  de  Letto.  Ohl .  .  .  che  bel- 
iezzal  .  .  .  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  151 
pages.  500  1. 

This  is  a  Ixxik  of  short  stories  whose  beauty 
exemplifies  the  fiction  of  contemjwrary  Italy. 
The  technique  is  new;  a  blurred  contour  in 
which  the  author  has  enclosed  notations  on 
life,  reflected  in  symbolical  characters,  situa¬ 
tions,  and  events,  by  which  the  reader  is  led 
to  ponder  on  the  mysterious  words  that  serve 
as  a  preface  to  the  book:  “To  the  one  that  was, 
is,  and  will  l)e  always  the  same;  a  weird  tale, 
mockery,  deception,  and  laughter  while  one 
grits  one’s  teeth,”  All  the  stories  are  l)eautiful, 
but  the  last  one,  Sui  passi  di  prima,  is  among 
the  most  perfect  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
years:  philosophical,  moving,  a  perfect  blend 
of  cynicism  and  human  compassion  on  the 
theme  of  marriage. 

This  book  received  honorable  mention  in 
the  contest  that  Gastaldi  promoted  for  the  best 
works  in  fiction  in  1951.  This  reviewer  won¬ 
ders  what  the  volume  that  received  the  highest 
prize  must  have  been  like,  if  justice  was  meted 
out.  This  is  one  of  those  books  that  a  reviewer 
reads  once  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  then 
again  and  again  for  the  pleasure  it  affords. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
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*  Renato  Toselli.  Im  ragazza  dei  mas.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  207  pages.  600  I. 
Like  so  many  novels  about  the  last  war,  La 
ragazza  dei  mas  presents  a  realistic  picture  of 
war  conditions  and  the  mentality  induced  by 
them.  The  action  centers  around  Trapani,  a 
seaboard  town  in  southern  Italy,  and  concerns 
the  struggle  between  two  close  friends,  Vito 
and  Berto,  navy  men  on  a  mas,  a  kind  of  war¬ 
ship.  They  are  both  in  love  with  Nina,  keeper 
of  the  pastry  shop.  Tonio,  a  sailor  on  another 
mas,  is  also  in  love  with  Nina,  and  Clara, 
Nina’s  sister,  is  in  love  with  Berfo.  There  are 
several  fierce  naval  encounters,  and  Tonio  and 
Berto  are  both  killed  in  battle.  After  their 
death,  Vito  marries  Nina.  Despite  this  happy 
ending  for  Nina  and  Vito,  a  tragic  pessimism 
pervades  the  entire  hook.  There  are  some  vivid 
presentations  of  war  experiences  on  the  sea 
and  some  picturesque  accounts  of  present-day 
Trapani,  ^me  of  the  episodes,  however,  are 
repetitious  and  slow  moving.  The  novel  has 
neither  the  insight  nor  the  depth  of  Verga’s 
Malavoglia. 

Rosa  Trillo  Clough 
Hunter  College 

**  Mario  Gozzini.  Rischio  e  fedelt^.  Appunti 
sull’uomo  ultimo.  Firenw.  Fiorentina. 
1951.  223  pages.  500  1. 

This  book  is  composed  of  articles  which  first 
appeared  in  the  journal  L'Ultima  between 
1946  and  1951.  Gozzini,  an  avant-garde  Ital¬ 
ian  Catholic,  scorns  religious  “flight  from  the 
world”  and  mistrusts  the  Church’s  “unnatural 
marriage  with  the  forces  of  conservatism.”  For 
him  the  real  heresy  is  liberalism;  both  capital¬ 
ism  and  communism,  he  says,  are  merely  ex¬ 
treme  consequences  of  liberal  doctrine.  Goz¬ 
zini  himself  defends  a  “Christian  humanism” 
which  is  both  theocratic  and  socialistic  (or 
“communitarian”).  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  position  of  Mounier;  indeed,  Goz¬ 
zini  adds  little,  beyond  topical  references  to 
Italian  problems,  to  the  ideas  developed  in 
France  by  Mounier  and  the  staff  of  Esprit. 
Much  of  Gozzini’s  writing  is  excessively  ab¬ 
stract  and  programmatic;  he  is  at  his  unab¬ 
stract  best  in  discussions  of  specific  works  of 
art,  e.g.,  Camus’s  La  peste  and  De  Sica’s  Bicy¬ 
cle  Thief. 

George  L.  Kline 
University  of  Chicago 

Alessandro  Blasetti,  Gian  Luigi  Rondi,  eds. 
Cinema  italiano  oggi.  Roma.  Bestetti.  1952. 
240  pages,  ill.  3,500  1. 

Tliis  is  certainly  the  book  that  Italian  movie 
fans  have  been  waiting  for.  With  the  exception 


of  a  small  section  at  the  beginning,  this  study 
is  devoted  entirely  to  postwar  trends  and  de¬ 
velopments  in  Italian  film  art.  All  of  the  out¬ 
standing  productions  of  this  period,  as  well  as 
many  of  slightly  lesser  importance,  are  treated 
in  a  general  chronological  order.  On  every 
page  an  average  of  three  marginal  illustrations 
(“stills”  from  the  films  under  discussion) 
frame  a  printed  text  which  is  most  perceptive. 
This  is,  in  every  respect,  a  splendid  book.  It 
could  hardly  be  anything  else,  prepared  as  it 
was  with  the  collaboration  of  so  many  top¬ 
flight  authorities  and  printed  most  artistically 
by  Carlo  Bestetti. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

**  I.,eonetta  C.  Pieraccini.  Visti  da  vicino. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1952.  303  pages,  ill. 
1,000  I. 

I^onetta  Pieraccini  is  a  distinguished  Italian 
painter  in  whose  salon  and  studio  Italian  and 
foreign  artists,  writers,  and  poets  congregated 
for  decades  and  posed  for  their  portraits.  In 
this  charming  volume  she  relates,  with  wit  and 
discretion,  impressions,  conversations  and  epi¬ 
sodes  in  which  figure  such  personages  as  Fat- 
tori,  Spadini,  Mancini,  Trilussa,  Panzini,  Un¬ 
garetti,  Valery,  Maurois,  Yeats,  Chesterton, 
Ludwig,  Zuloaga,  and  Saroyan,  to  mention  but 
a  few.  The  author  has  caught  her  subjects  in 
their  moments  of  relaxation  and  conveys  to 
the  reader  the  human  side  which  she  could  not 
fully  express  in  her  portraits  and  which  can 
not  easily  be  detected  from  their  works.  Some 
thirty  fascinating  illustrations  enhance  and 
point  up  the  contents  of  the  book. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

*  Fortunato  Seminara.  II  vento  neU’oliveto. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1951.  163  pages.  600  1. 
Recent  Italian  literature  has  often  dealt  with 
social  problems,  but  here  we  have  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  author,  a  calabrese,  tells  in 
a  short  diary  about  his  love  of  nature,  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  poor,  and  desire  for  pacific  social 
improvement.  His  own  private  life,  family 
complications,  unsolved  labor  controversies 
complete  the  picture.  Although  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor  often  docs  not 
seem  bridgcablc,  the  stress  is  on  hope  and  the 
serene  acceptance  of  a  lifelong  struggle  to 
reach  understanding.  The  style  is  suited  to  the 
simple  story.  Naturalness  and  spontaneity 
bring  to  real  life  a  small  world  facing  world¬ 
wide  problems. 

Maria  T.  Arrighi 
Smith  College 
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**  T.  D.  Agcaoili,  cd.  Philippine  Writing. 
Manila.  Archipelago.  195-k  xxxi 
pages.  8.50  pesos. 

The  publishers  of  this  extraordinary  hook  are 
probably  justified  in  qualifying  its  appearance 
as  “tbe  most  important  event  in  Philippine 
publishing  history.”  Contemporary  Philippine 
writing  is  one  facet  of  a  very  interesting  social 
phenomenon.  An  agglomeration  of  some 
15,000,000  Malay  islanders  who  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  for  four  hundred  years  to  the  language 
and  cultural  traditions  of  Spain  were  trans¬ 
ferred  almost  overnight  to  another  and  radi¬ 
cally  different  hegemony.  That  was  only  half 
a  century  ago,  and  by  now  these  amazingly 
adaptable  Spanish-Malayans  have  produced  a 
bulky  anti  not  unimportant  literature  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  completely  strange  to  their 
grandfathers  and  which  is  largely — too  largely, 
but  that  may  correct  itself  in  another  half  cen¬ 
tury — in  the  cultural  spirit  of  the  faraway  big 
country  which  had  so  coolly  appropriated 
them.  I 

This  comprehensive  anthology,  clarified  in 
four  evaluations  of  the  situation  by  four  native 
critics  who  are  also  creative  writers  (Edith  L. 
Tiempo,  Edillwrto  K.  Tiempo,  N.  V.  M.  Gon¬ 
zalez,  Manuel  A.  Viray),  makes  it  possible  to 
catch  some  idea  of  what  their  extraordinary 
experience  has  made  of  their  English-language 
writing  (they  still  write  a  good  deal  in  Tagalog 
and  Spanish). 

The  Filipino  is  a  born  teller  of  tales,  and  his 
favorite  literary  genre  is  ♦he  short-story.  Fifty 
short-story  writers  are  represented  here.  Some 
of  them  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  stately 
tongue  of  .Milton  and  Addison,  and  many  of 
them  arc  inclined  to  mingle  pedantry  with  out¬ 
rageous  slang.  Tftc  American  writers’  schools 
which  several  of  them  attended  have  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  write  about  their  own  locale,  and 
their  stories  drip  with  local  color,  also,  rather 
generally,  with  blood  and  pessimism.  They 
know  Steinbeck  and  Faulkner;  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  they  could  not  have  known  also  our 
older  writers.  Fiut  there  is  gusto  and  honesty 
in  many  of  these  stories.  Not  many  of  the  se¬ 
lections  in  the  verse  anthology  seem  notably 
s{X)ntaneous  or  skilful. 

It  is  interesting  that  none  of  the  writer- 
critics  whose  evaluations  are  represented  are 
given  to  boasting  or  flattery.  They  don’t  rank 


their  literature  high,  but  they  expect  to  do 
lietter. 

R.  T.  H. 

**  John  .M.  Bullitt,  fonathan  Swift  and  the 
Anatomy  of  Satire,  (-ambridge.  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press.  195f.  x  214 
pages.  $4. 

In  his  detailed  study  of  Swift’s  satiric  tech¬ 
niques,  Bullitt  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
Swift’s  writings  as  a  whole — their  complexity 
is  too  great.  Swift  represented  his  age  in  m.ik- 
ing  a  detached  evaluation  of  vice  and  folly 
and  in  desiring  moral  improvement;  his  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  satiric  techniques  is  so  diverse 
and  penetrating,  however,  th.it  he  stan<ls  apart 
from  all  other  satirists.  Evolving  organically 
out  of  Swift’s  |)erception  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  appearance  and  the  inner 
reality,  these  satiric  devices  controlled  Swift’s 
intensity  of  emotion  and  objectified  his  vision 
of  life  as  a  “ridiculous  tragedy.”  Demonstrat¬ 
ing  Swift’s  debts  to  classical  rhetoric,  Bullitt 
also  demonstrates  the  renewed  interest  in  that 
rhetoric  by  students  of  English  literature. 

James  R.  Wilson 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  J0rgen  Claudi,  ed.  Contemporary  Danish 
Authors.  Copenhagen.  Det  Danske  Scls- 
kab.  1952.  164  pages,  ill. 

Danish  writers,  unless  they  acquire  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  are  not  often  bloated  land¬ 
holders,  but  if  they  have  talent  they  are  not 
likely  to  starve.  They  are  fretjuently  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  government,  and  a  fixed  jiercent- 
age  of  the  state’s  grants  to  the  free  public  li¬ 
braries  is  turned  over  to  the  authors  of  the 
books  which  the  libraries  circulate.  Denmark 
publishes  more  books  per  capita  than  the 
United  States,  more  of  them  translations  than 
Danish  originals  it  is  true,  but  the  list  of  native 
writers  is  long  and  impressive. 

Bibliographically,  too,  the  Danes  are  active, 
and  this  English  record  of  the  work  of  twenty- 
seven  twentieth-century  authors  (practically 
all  of  them  novelists)  with  biographies,  evalua¬ 
tions,  bibliography  and  a  listing  of  modern 
Danish  Ixxiks  in  English  translation,  is  accu¬ 
rate,  judicious,  and  notably  well  written.  The 
reader  is  oriented  by  fretjuent  reminders  of 
foreign  influences  and  kinships  (Pontoppidan 
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with  Ibsen,  Ncx0  with  Gorky,  Paludan  with 
Huxley),  and  the  twenty-seven  biographies 
interlock  into  a  literary  history  of  the  modern 
period,  with  its  marked  general  shift  from 
extroversion  to  serious  introspection  and  to 
acceptance  of  the  recent  findings  of  science. 

I'here  is  a  rapid  introtluctory  chapter  on 
Danish  w'riting  from  its  beginnings.  Tiie  only 
prominent  earmarks  of  the  Ixxik’s  non-Anglo- 
Saxon  origin  are  its  occasional  quaint  division 
of  syllables  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  its  handling 
of  capitals  in  Ixxik  titles. 

R.  T.  H. 

*  Lawrence  Durrell.  A  Key  to  Modern  Brit¬ 
ish  Poetry.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1952.  xii  -4-  209  pages.  $L 
To  quote  the  author,  the  object  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  volume  of  ten  essays  is  “first  to  supply  a 
satisfactory  key  to  the  complexities  of  contem- 
jxtrary  practice  in  poetry,  and  secondly  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  {xiets  writing  today.” 

'I'lie  first  four  chapters  deal  with  the  effect 
that  psychology  and  scientific  theory  have  had 
ujKin  modern  thought  and  therefore  upon 
modern  [xietry.  The  lasi  six  chapters  that  deal 
with  poetry  from  the  Nineties  to  the  outbreak 
of  World  VV'ar  II,  are  of  considerable  interest 
and  value  to  the  s{)ecialist  in  this  field  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Most  timely  is  the  (xirtion  of  the  book 
that  explains  lucidly  the  impact  of  Marxism 
and  Socialism  u|X)n  the  minds  of  thinkers  in 
their  formative  years  at  a  {leriod  when  the  then 
young  poets  were  castigating  social  aimlessness 
and  sounding  the  alarm  against  rising  Fas¬ 
cism. 

Durrell’s  perceptive  and  keenly  understand¬ 
ing  analysis  and  always  balanced  outlook  are 
admirably  expressed  in  his  reminder  that  “one 
should  never  forget  that  poetry,  like  life,  is 
altogether  too  serious  not  to  be  taken  lightly.” 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  \ork^,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  F.  Gow,  ed.  and  tr.  T he  Gree\  Bucol¬ 
ic  Poets.  New  York.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1953.  xxvii  -|-  156  pages.  $3.75. 
A  distinguished  British  classical  scholar  pre¬ 
sents  here  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Bucol- 
ica  published  in  1952  in  the  Oxford  Classical 
Texts  Scries.  His  introduction  shows  him  as 
a  cautious  editor  who  refuses  to  accept  dubious 
evidence  or  tradition  at  face  value.  His  clear, 
simple,  attractive  prose  translation  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  Ixith  CJrcek  student  and  “Greekless” 
reader.  The  ease  of  his  style  shows  no  trace  of 
pedantry  while  conveying  more  than  a  breath 
of  the  spirit  in  the  original  Greek.  The  notes 
illuminate  references  to  customs  and  other 


matters  unlikely  to  be  known  by  the  average 
reader,  but  are  short  enough  to  permit  almost 
uninterrupted  reading.  Tdiis,  the  first  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Bucolica  since  1880,  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  Andrew  Lang’s  classic 
translation. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oi(lahoma 

**  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings.  Emile  Zola.  Oxford. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1953.  308  pages. 
$6. 

This  study  could  well  be  considered  as  final, 
so  clear,  complete  and  impartial  is  the  analysis 
of  the  gigantic  works  of  Zola,  and  so  fully 
documented  the  presentation  of  his  multiple 
literary  and  political  activities. 

As  an  ambitious  young  man,  Zola  had  de¬ 
sired  to  reach  celebrity  without  delay;  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  epopee  of  human  animality  would  sure¬ 
ly  attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  no  matter 
how  unsavory  a  reputation  this  would  bring 
to  the  author.  Thus  was  conceived  the  long 
story  of  the  Rougon-Macquarts.  Although  his 
education  had  never  passed  the  high-school 
level,  he  took  himself  for  a  scientific  psy¬ 
chologist,  not  realizing  that  he  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  physiology.  An  ascetic  for 
whom  love  remained  a  sinful,  disgraceful  and 
obscene  carnal  appetite,  he  used  obscenity  as 
an  argument  against  its  evil.  He  partly  lost  his 
talent  the  day  he  found  out  that  love  may  be 
pure. 

Hemmings  praises  the  exceptional  qualities 
of  Zola,  the  powerful  writer,  the  full  blooded — 
if  unrefined — artist,  the  true  champion  of 
Naturalism;  he  judges  his  career  in  terms  of 
gradual  perfecting  of  the  realistic  formula, 
reaching  the  almost  perfect  technique  with 
Germinal,  followed  by  his  gradual  decline.  He 
concludes:  “Zola  was  the  prophet  of  a  new  age 
of  mass-psychology,  mass-analysis,  mass-educa¬ 
tion,  and  mass-entertainment . . .  our  own  age.” 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Parl(  College 

*  G.  Wilson  Knight.  Lord  Byron.  Christian 
Virtues.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1953.  xv  -j-  304  pages.  $6. 

Wilson  Knight  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
Shakespeare  critics  of  the  twentieth  century,  a 
man  who  was  making  intensely  perceptive  ob¬ 
servations  about  Shakespeare’s  imagery  before 
many  of  the  New  Critics  were  well  under  way. 
But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Knight’s  criticism  that 
his  observations  frequently  do  not  seem  to  lead 
logically  to  the  conclusions  which  he  deduces 
from  them.  This  book,  the  first  of  a  projected 
series  of  three  on  Byron,  seems  to  share  this 
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peculiarity.  Knight  makes  extensive  and  profit¬ 
able  use  of  all  kinds  of  contemporary  accounts 
of  Byron,  mixing  them  up  in  his  logically  il¬ 
logical  way  and  concludes,  I  should  say  typi¬ 
cally,  that  from  the  Greek  campaign  Byron 
etnerges  as  Promethean,  as  God  and  Caesar, 
having  lived  on  the  battlefield  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  But  however  extravagant  this  may 
seem,  one  is  not  likely  to  want  to  overlook 
Knight’s  book. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

^  lietty  Miller.  Robert  Browning:  A  Por¬ 
trait.  New  York.  Scribner’s.  1953.  x  -|-  317 
pages  -f-  16  plates.  $5. 

.\  literary  portrait  is  seldom  so  readable  and  at 
the  same  time  so  sound  as  Betty  Miller’s.  Al¬ 
though  she  dissipates  the  romantic  haze  which 
has  lingered  over  the  relationship  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  and  Robert  Browning,  what  emerges 
is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  them  both  based 
upon  new  sources.  That  Browning  found  crea¬ 
tive  release  after  his  wife’s  death  may  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  many  readers,  as  will  the  charac¬ 
terization  of  E.  B.  B.,  who  with  the  lesser  talent 
had  the  more  dominant  personality.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  abnormal  need  to  worship  a  feminine 
ideal  in  his  mother  or  wife,  his  dual  character, 
which  vacillated  lietwcen  the  poetic  and  bour¬ 
geois,  finally  coming  to  rest  in  the  latter  at  the 
expense  of  literary  achievement,  and  his  use 
of  such  pieces  as  Pauline  and  Sordello  to  re¬ 
veal  his  inner  conflicts,  are  handled  with 
sophisticated  sureness. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  Ohlahoma 

**  Roy  Pascal.  The  German  Sturm  und 
Drang.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1953.  xvi  4-  ^47  pages  -f*  9  plates.  $4.75. 
This  important  work  is  not  merely  another 
history  of  a  familiar  period  in  German  litera¬ 
ture;  in  successive  chapters,  rather,  the  author 
discusses  the  attitude  of  Sturm  und  Drang 
writers  to  such  fundamental  concepts  as  “The 
State,’’  “Social  Classes,”  “Religion,”  “The 
Creative  Personality,”  etc.,  and  thus  leads  up 
to  their  “Revolution  in  Poetics.”  He  provides, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  general  European  picture, 
tracing  the  relation  of  Sturm  und  Drang 
thought  to  the  philosophical  and  critical  writ¬ 
ing  of  other  countries,  and  then  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  original  and  epoch-making 
theories  of  literary  values.  TTiat  is,  he  demon¬ 
strates  their  unique  insight  into  the  springs  of 
poetry,  or  to  quote  from  his  chapter  “The 
Achievement”:  “In  the  history  of  European 
literature  the  Sturm  und  Drang  represents  the 
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conscious  emergence  of  a  new  mode  of  poetry, 
full  of  latent  potentialities,  as  characteristic  of 
the  society  of  the  following  hundred  and  fifty 
years  as  the  poetry  of  I  lomer,  Dante,  or  Shake¬ 
speare  was  of  theirs,  and  with  its  own  [Kculiar 
themes  and  principles  of  style.” 

Through  over-emphasis  on  turbulence  and 
eccentricity,  personal  and  literary,  most  his 
tories  of  German  literature  available  to  English 
readers  create  a  distorted  impression  of  Sturm 
und  Drang,  as  a  period  in  which  two  major 
authors,  (Joethe  and  Schiller,  for  a  time  par¬ 
ticipated  and  which  fortunately  they  outgrew, 
and  thus  ignore  or  undervalue  the  germinal 
ideas  developed  then  and  the  paramount  in¬ 
fluence  of  those  ideas  on  later  literature. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  f. 

Ernest  |.  Simmons,  ed.  Through  the  Glass 
of  Soviet  Literature.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1953.  301  pages.  $4.50. 
Here  we  see  an  astute  examination  of  Russian 
literary  output  from  1917  to  1950.  By  careful 
editing  and  skilful  presentation  of  selections 
drawn  from  the  vast  reservoir  of  material  at 
his  disposal  as  Professor  of  Russian  Literature 
and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  at  Columbia’s  Russian  Insti¬ 
tute,  Professor  Simmons  has  provided  us  with 
a  deeper  insight  into  Russian  society  of  this 
half-century.  The  most  dangerous  pitfall  (the 
tendency  to  regard  literary  works  as  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  in  themselves)  inherent  in  this 
type  of  study  is  scrupulously  avoided.  The 
“evidence”  obtained  from  literary  sources  is 
carefully  weighed  against  a  vast  background 
knowledge  of  social,  political,  economic  and 
ideological  factors  and,  wherever  possible, 
checked  against  the  actual  cxfKriences  of  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  citizens.  (The  five  studies  compris 
ing  this  book  are  the  results  of  recent  research 
done  in  literature  seminars  at  the  Russian  In¬ 
stitute.)  Because  access  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  most  cases  difficult  to  the  |X)int  of  impos¬ 
sibility  for  unbiased  foreign  scholars,  we  can 
safely  say  that  this  view  of  contemporary  Soviet 
society  is  as  objective  as  any  we  can  expect  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ohja. 

Arland  Ussher.  Three  Great  Irishmen. 
Shaw,  Yeats,  foyce.  New  York.  Devin- 
Adair.  1953.  160  pages  -f-  4  plates.  $3. 

In  his  latest  critical  work  Arland  Ussher  ap 
plies  his  methcwl  of  the  “continually  shifting 
viewpoint”  to  three  seminal  minds  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  This  method  demands  of  the 
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reader  a  willing  suspension  of  logical  con¬ 
sistency  but  rewards  him  with  illuminating  in¬ 
tuitions  formulated  with  epigrammatic  terse¬ 
ness. 

Shaw,  though  lacking  color  and  mystery,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ussher,  did  achieve  greatness  by 
bringing  philosophy  out  of  the  universities,  art 
out  of  the  cfjteries,  and  revolution  out  of 
anarchist  cellars.  Coming  between  the  rational¬ 
ism  of  Shaw  and  the  surrealism  of  Joyce,  Yeats 
built  his  solitary  “artifice  of  Eternity”  on  the 
fallacious  basis  that  he  could  be  lx)th  a  “dis¬ 
passionate  contemplator  and  a  hot-blooded 
actor.”  But  by  “toying  with  mere  Action  as  a 
‘mask,’  he  taught  to  practical  men  the  unim- 
prjrtance  of  Action  and  to  philosophers  its  im¬ 
portance.”  Joyce  alone,  however,  to  whom 
“life  was  exile  and  exile  was  life”  combined 
aesthetic  detachment  with  an  unflinching  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  life  in  all  its  nobility  and  all  its 
sordidness.  Ussher  feels  a  strong  affinity  for 
this  “cosmic  scavenger,”  yet  is  rcjjcllcd  by  his 
impersonal  manner  of  creating  verbal  patterns 
“as  though  by  an  industrial  process.” 

Although  Arland  Ussher  ultimately  remains 
in  “twosome  twiminds”  about  all  three  Irish¬ 
men,  he  feels  that  they  supply  by  their  “com¬ 
plementary  ade(]uacies  and  inadequacies  some¬ 
thing  like  a  complete  truth  by  which  a  man 
can  live.” 

Lore  Metzger 
Columbia  University 

Herliert  Weisinger.  Tragedy  and  the  Para¬ 
dox  of  the  Fortunate  Fall.  East  I^nsing, 
Mich.  Michigan  State  College  Press.  1953. 
vi  300  pages.  $5. 

TTiis  detailed  and  heavily  documented  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  ideas  shows  the  para¬ 
dox  of  the  felix  culpa  as  the  means  whereby  the 
archetypes  of  tragedy  in  Near  Eastern  myth 
and  ritual  were  made  available  to  art  and  to 
the  aesthetician.  The  author  traces  the  concept 
of  the  fortunate  fall  from  its  origins  in  mythic 
death  and  rebirth  through  Mediterranean,  He¬ 
brew,  and  Christian  thought,  concluding  with 
the  theory  of  tragedy  as  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pattern.  The  resources  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  literary  analysis  are  richly  ex¬ 
ploited  in  what  is  a  critical  as  well  as  his¬ 
torical  study. 

Kester  Svendsen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  G.  K.  Chesterton.  The  Surprise.  New 
York.  Sheed  H.  Ward.  1953. 63  pages.  $1.50. 
In  her  introduction,  Dorothy  L.  Sayers  says  of 
this  little  play,  written  in  1932,  but  now  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time,  that  Chesterton  “ap¬ 


pears  to  have  set  it  aside  and  .  .  .  possibly  in¬ 
tended  to  make  some  alterations  to  make  it 
more  readily  adaptable  for  the  stage;  the  text 
as  we  have  it  presents  some  difficulties  to  the 
producer,  hut  none  which  arc  essentially  in¬ 
superable.”  Actually,  it  repeats,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  trick  with  time  which  Dunsany  prac¬ 
ticed  in  his  If.  Chesterton,  though,  situates  his 
characters  in  sixteenth<cntury  Spain  and  adds 
a  plentiful  supply  of  his  typical  flavoring — 
Roman  Catholic  religiosity  plus  wine  plus  a 
sparkling  of  wit  and  wisdom.  Addicts  of 
(».  K.  C.  will  welcome  and  love  this  supple¬ 
ment  to  their  master’s  works.  Others  may  feel 
that  the  play  and  its  attempts  at  profundity  fail 
and  must  fail  Ixrcausc  of  the  all  too  sketchy 
treatment  of  the  theme. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

**  Ronald  Duncan.  The  Rape  of  Lucretia. 

Ivondon.  Faber  &  Faber.  1953.  64  pages. 
9/6. 

Tbis  is  the  libretto  for  Britten’s  opera,  the 
libretto  that  Britten  asked  to  l)c  “simple,  suc¬ 
cinct  and  crystal  clear.”  Duncan  has  supplied 
him  handsomely.  Though  it  is  not  self-suf¬ 
ficient — the  music  is  needed — it  is  nevertheless 
{X)ignant,  sincere,  and  moving.  Lord  Hare- 
wood  in  his  introduction  is  guilty  of  too  much 
subtlety  in  his  criticism  of  Lucretia’s  dream  as 
being  too  literary,  but  his  remarks  on  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  music  and  poetry  in  opera  are 
perceptive,  comjjetent,  and  interesting. 

James  R.  Wilson 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  J.  W.  Goethe.  Faust.  I^uis  Macneice,  tr. 

New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1951. 

306  pages. 

Because  of  its  more  recent  appearance  this 
translation  by  a  British  poet  of  distinction 
could  not  be  included  in  Professor  Frantz’s 
study.  Half  a  Hundred  Thralls  to  Faust.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  detailed  critique  by  the 
Hucknell  Faust  specialist  will  appear  before 
long.  We  find  rough,  unpleasing  and  idio¬ 
matically  strange  lines  but  the  total  effect  of 
important  passages  indicates  considerable 
faithfulness  to  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  the 
original — and  to  the  English  idiom  of  today. 
We  doubt,  however,  that  the  new  version  will 
hold  its  own  beside  the  American  ones  of 
R.tschen  and  Raphael,  to  mention  the  better 
partial  translations  of  our  century.  Macneice’s 
version  is  abridged  by  about  one  third  and  the 
cuts  are  carefully  indicated. 


W.  A.  W. 
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IIIcs  Kaczcr.  The  Siege.  Lawrence  Wolfe, 
ir.  New  York.  Dial.  1953.  495  pages. 
Literary  historians  distinguish  between  He¬ 
brew  an<l  Yiddish  secular  literature.  This  di¬ 
vision  seems  oversimplified,  as  there  are  writ¬ 
ers  in  English,  (Jerman,  and  other  languages 
with  a  Jewish  theme.  Hies  Kaezer  represents 
the  latter  type  of  a  Jrivish  author.  His  novel, 
written  in  Hungari.-  n  and  placed  in  a  Hun¬ 
garian  environment  with  the  background  of 
the  Na|x)leonic  era,  lacks  the  uniqueness  of 
I.  L.  Peretz,  “the  creator  and  trail-blazer”  of 
Yiddish  literature;  nevertheless,  it  has  qual¬ 
ities  which  reveal  the  idyllic,  brooding,  strong- 
willed  and  ironic  characteristics  of  fewish  life. 
The  writer’s  taste  and  attitude  are  deeply 
rooted  in  fewish  traditions. 

The  Siege  is  the  story  of  Sholem,  an  inn¬ 
keeper,  his  wife,  Malkeleh,  and  their  family 
and  their  “human  condition”  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  village  Lapfalva  and  the  small  town, 
Otvir.  Much  of  the  story  is  centered  on  Stroleh, 
who  is  the  foster  son  of  Sholem,  on  his  am¬ 
bition  and  his  ability  to  realize  it  to  a  certain 
extent.  Within  the  plot,  related  with  gusto  and 
humor,  we  are  introduced  to  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  forces,  exhibiting  occasional  under¬ 
standing,  hut  as  a  rule  an  unwillingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  lews  as  human  beings,  indefiendently 
of  their  creed  and  “alienness.”  The  sometimes 
direct,  sometimes  ornamental  style  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  which  the  translation  seems  to  reproduce 
faithfully,  conveys  convincingly  the  simple  and 
complex  problems  of  his  characters.  Some  parts 
of  the  novel  remind  one  of  the  tearful  comic 
sense  and  pathos  of  Sholem  Aleichem,  others 
of  the  lucid  verbal  pictures  of  Shalom  Asch. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Amos  Tutuola.  The  Palm-Wine  Drin/(ard. 

New  York.  Grove.  1953.  130  pages.  $2.75. 
This  curious  thin  volume  of  \Vest  African 
legends  overwrought  with  traces  of  Christian¬ 
ity  (Anglican)  and  modern  British  details, 
written  in  a  crude  untutored  English  by  a 
native  of  Nigeria,  relates  in  picaresque  fashion 
the  attempt  of  a  palm-wine  drinkard  (or 
drunkard)  to  regain  the  services  of  his  palm- 
wine  tapster  (or  prtKurcr),  a  most  irreplace¬ 
able  provider,  who  has  died  and  gone  to 
“Deads’  Town.”  It  is  a  series  of  tales  of  the 
journey  out  and  back  and  a  few  supplementary 
ones. 

The  superimposition  of  Eurofiean  culture 
u|X)n  native  superstition  and  its  attendant  lore, 
not  unlike  that  of  Catholicism  on  Voodoo  in 
Haiti,  makes  this  an  engaging  item  for  those 
of  an  ethnological  literary  bent. 


Unfortunately  the  book  has  suffered,  if  I 
may  judge  from  a  facsimile  page  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript  printed  in  the  text,  from  need¬ 
less  and  inconsistent  editing.  What  remains,  in 
any  event,  is  a  collection  of  tales  set  down  as 
though  they  were  orally  delivered  by  one  who 
had  an  incomplete  and  syntactically  crude 
understanding  of  the  English  language,  tales 
of  the  African  bush  that  must  have  deep  na¬ 
tive  roots. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

**  William  Butler  Yeats.  The  Collected  Plays 
of  W.  B.  Yeats.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
New  ed.,  1953.  446  pages.  $5. 

This  is  the  American  edition  of  the  plays  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.icmillan  in  England,  1952.  The 
five  plays,  appearing  in  both  these  editions, 
were  ad«led  to  The  Collected  Plays,  first  issuetl 
in  1934.  The  American  edition  uses  a  different 
portrait  of  Yeats  as  a  frontispiece;  narrower 
margins  and  thinner  paper  allow  a  smaller 
numl)er  of  pages  than  in  the  English  edition, 
but  do  not  make  a  more  attractive  lx)ok.  To 
have  the  twenty-six  plays  in  one  volume  is  a 
convenience  for  students  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Yeats’s  thought  and  dramaturgy. 
Such  differing  plays  as  Cathleen  Ni  Houlihan 
(1892)  and  The  Dreaming  of  the  Bones 
(1919),  both  dealing  with  Ireland  in  revolt, 
can  be  contrasted  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  W.  K.  M.atthews,  comp,  fit  tr.  Anthology  of 
Modern  Estonian  Poetry.  Gainesville,  Fla. 
University  of  Florida  Press.  1953.  xiii  -}- 
161  pages.  $3.50. 

Professor  Matthews  has  done  a  splendid  job  of 
making  modern  Estonian  fx>etry  known  to 
English  and  American  readers.  He  has  made 
an  excellent  selection  anti  once  again  he  has 
shown  himself  one  of  the  best  translators  of 
Eastern  European  poetry.  Tfie  works  that  arc 
included  arc  representative  and  the  translator 
has  not  only  caught  the  spirit  of  the  writers  but 
has  Iven  able  to  reproduce  their  form  in  the 
English  verse.  There  are  few  anthologies  pre 
pared  by  one  man  which  can  surpass  this  in 
control  of  many  different  metres.  Estonian  lit¬ 
erature,  whether  under  the  Republic  or  now  in 
exile,  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Estonian  char¬ 
acter,  life,  and  scenery  and  will  lemind  any¬ 
one  who  has  been  in  that  country  of  the  land 
and  f>coplc  whom  he  knew  in  their  happier 
days.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  book  will  have 
a  wide  circulation  and  will  quicken  the  free 
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world’s  interest  in  the  unhappy  Baltic  repub¬ 
lics. 

Clarrnce  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Claude  McKay.  Selected  Poems.  New 
York.  Fkx)knian.  195?.  112  pages.  $2.75. 
'Iliis  selection  from  the  lyrics  of  Claude  McKay 
includes  work  from  each  period  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  and  is  followed  by  a  biographical  sketch, 
written  by  Max  Eastman,  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  unfamiliar  with  .McKay’s  life  and  writ¬ 
ings.  The  f)ocms  arc  remarkable  only  for  thc-ir 
general  sincerity  of  emotion;  their  technical 
expression  is  decidedly  inferior.  McKay’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  a  poetic  testament  in  honor  of 
his  race  and  its  struggles  remains  only  a  sin¬ 
cere  attempt;  it  does  not  end  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  poetry.  Readers  who  wish  to  follow 
the  development  of  an  individual  conscious¬ 
ness  and  its  revolt  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  majority,  and  who  view  artistry  of  state¬ 
ment  as  a  dispensable  standard  in  poetry,  may 
find  the  volume  useful  for  their  pur[x)ses. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

**  Peter  11  Petrovich  Negosh.  The  Rays  of 
Microcosm.  Clarence  A.  Manning,  tr. 
Mi'inchen.  Svechanik.  1953.  87  pages. 

In  this  epic  |x>em  there  is  presented  a  great 
deal  of  the  feeling  of  the  contemporary  sotith- 
ern  Slavs.  In  formal  expression  the  poet  has 
learned  from  his  great  predecessors  in  epic 
poetry,  like  F^ante,  Milton,  and  Klopstock,  but 
there  is  a  lot  more  than  that.  There  are  ele¬ 
ments  which  could  only  be  expressed  in  the 
e|XKh  of  Romanticism,  in  the  post-Byronic 
|>eriod  of  Slavic  literature,  and  living  under 
political  pressure  with  a  great  desire  for  liberty 
as  the  southern  Slavs  lived  at  that  period.  In 
fact,  like  the  tendency  th.it  had  prevailed 
among  other  contemjwrary  Slavs  who  had 
been  subjected  to  the  same  pressure,  so  here, 
too.  Romanticism  adopted  political,  religious, 
and  anti-rational  elements. 

So  we  understand  the  struggle  between  God 
and  Satan,  the  wish  to  show  “all  the  Serbs  and 
Slavs  Obilic,  George  and  with  them  Dushan, 
too,  and  many  more  great  heroes  of  the  Serbs,’’ 
the  idea  that  “Pythagoras  and  Epicurus,  you 
are  tyrants  ill  o’er  the  immortal  soul.” 

The  translation  by  Professor  Manning  is 
very  good,  and  all  those  interested  in  knowing 
the  southern  Slavs  and  their  culture  will  cer¬ 
tainly  learn  to  understand  that  people  better  by 
reading  this  book  and  enjoying  its  lieautiful 
poetry.  Charles  Sass 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*  Merle  Curti,  ed.  American  Scholarship  in 
the  Twentieth  Century.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1953.  vii  -j-  252 
pages.  $4.50. 

The  editor  stated  the  situation,  the  late  I>ouis 
Wirth  wrote  on  the  social  sciences,  W.  Stull 
Holt  on  historical  scholarship,  Wellek  on  lit¬ 
erary  scholarship  in  English,  Agard  on  the 
classics,  and  A.  E.  Murphy  on  trends  in  philos¬ 
ophy.  Those  who  would  wish  to  go  on  could 
do  so  only  with  Wellek’s  paper  which  has  ade¬ 
quate  bibliographies.  Even  so,  he  does  not  dis¬ 
cuss  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Scandi¬ 
navian,  Slavic  studies.  Ethnology,  AnthrofX)! 
ogy.  History  of  Science  and  other  disciplines 
are  absent  from  the  book,  even  if  a  passing  ref¬ 
erence  is  occasionally  given.  It  may  be  possible 
to  discuss  a  narrow  field  like  “News  in  the 
Twentieth  Century”  in  such  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass,  but  scholarship,  being  what  it  is,  most 
diversified  and  richly  individualistic,  can  only 
suffer  when  it  is  treated  in  this  form.  It  might 
have  been  better  if  one  author  had  given  his 
picture  of  the  whole  field,  however  one-sided  it 
might  have  been,  than  to  have  a  mixture  of 
meaningless  factualness  and  critical  asides  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accident  that  brought  these  col¬ 
laborators  together.  It  is  hard  to  see  who  will 
profit  much  from  this  book.  It  must  have  been 
at  a  considerable  sacrifice  that  it  was  begun 
and  finished  by  the  distinguished  writers,  each 
of  whom  could  have  done  better  had  he  writ¬ 
ten  the  whole  book  all  by  himself. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  F.  O.  Matthiessen.  The  Responsibilities  of 
the  Critic.  John  Rackliffe,  comp.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1952.  xvi 
-f-  282  pages.  $5. 

The  issuance  of  this  book  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  in  F.  O.  Matthiessen  America  lost  pre 
maturely  one  of  her  wisest  and  most  responsi 
ble  critics.  Never  distracted  by  foolish  aesthetic 
quarrels  and  competing  schools,  Matthiessen 
was  able  to  steer  a  sane,  reasonable,  and  valu¬ 
able  course  somewhere  between  the  best  socio¬ 
logical  critics  and  the  “new  criticism.”  He 
looked  upon  the  book  review  ami  the  short 
periotlical  essay  as  important  civic  charges;  in 
his  hands  the  “responsibilities  of  the  critic” 
weighed  so  heavily  that  he  made  of  his  reviews 
critical  works  of  art  that  still  contain  vital  and 
enduring  insights  into  the  nature  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  literature.  There  is  a  statement  of  his 
credo  written  for  the  Yale  IJt  in  Matthiessen’s 
senior  year,  and  the  book  opens  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  and  thoughtful  statement  of  his  mature 
critical  viewpoint  given  in  May  1949  as  the 
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Hopwood  Lecture  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  All  along  the  way,  it  is  apparent  that  he 
was  eager  to  learn  from  all  critical  schools  and 
all  aspects  of  life. 

Matthiessen’s  interests  were  so  wide  and  the 
number  of  his  short  pieces  so  great  that  Mr. 
Rackliffe  admits  the  difficulty  of  deciding  to 
omit  some  of  them  was  great.  But  the  selection 
provided  in  this  volume  is  excellent  in  every 
way,  and  we  hope  that  we  will  soon  be  re¬ 
warded  with  subsequent  volumes  of  Matthies¬ 
sen’s  other  essays — even  those  on  political  and 
educational  subjects. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Southeastern  State  College  Library 

*  George  Mikes.  Shakespeare  and  Myself. 
London.  Wingate.  1952.  121  pages,  ill.  $2. 

A  good  natured,  humorous  little  volume  of  as¬ 
sorted  sketches  that  this  reader  frankly  did  not 
find  as  “uproarious”  as  did  the  publisher.  The 
author  has  insight  and  perceptiveness  and  an 
engaging  flair  for  tilting  at  national  and  hu¬ 
man  foibles  and  the  pomposities  of  complacent 
institutions.  Many  of  Mikes’s  points  and  digs 
arc  ingenious  and  show  imaginative  wit,  but 
some  of  the  humor  is  distinctly  heavy-handed. 
The  text  is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings 
by  David  Langdon  that  are  of  a  fairly  pedes¬ 
trian  quality. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

*  I..eo  Strauss.  Persecution  and  the  Art  of 
Writing.  Glencoe,  Ill.  Free  Press.  1952.  204 
pages.  $4. 

Rather  than  presenting  a  general  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  persecution  upon  the  literary  art 
or  a  consideration  of  exile  literature,  as  one 
might  expect,  this  erudite  book  is  a  collection 
of  four  major  essays,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  Jewish  and  Islamic 
philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Dr.  Strauss 
points  out  that  persecution  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  type  of  writing  and  a  special  kind  of 
literature,  because  persecuted  writers  have  to 
develop  the  knack  of  “writing  between  the 
lines”  by  using  various  overt  and  covert  de¬ 
vices  of  content  and  style.  This  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  addressed  primarily  to  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  readers,  those  who  will  respond 
to  the  challenge  and  use  the  knowledge  and 
insights  gained  wisely  and  discreetly.  Works 
written  under  duress  have  both  an  exoteric 
meaning,  which  is  plain  to  the  general  reader, 
and  an  esoteric  one,  which  can  be  understood 
only  by  the  initiated. 

Tlie  author  deals  with  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  philosophy  and  politics  and  makes  a 


plea  for  a  new  intellectual  discipline,  a  “sociol¬ 
ogy  of  philosophy;”  its  task  would  be  to  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  multifarious 
grave  problems  which  have  always  faced  the 
philosopher  in  scKiety.  Dr.  Strauss  illustrates 
his  theories  by  discussing  three  “Great  Books” 
of  the  Jews:  Maimonides’s  Guide  for  the  Per¬ 
plexed,  the  Kuzari  of  Yehuda  Halevi,  and 
Spinoza’s  T heologico-Political  Treatise.  While 
some  scholars  may  disagree  with  his  interpre¬ 
tations,  the  author  raises  some  very  basic  and 
stimulating  questions  concerning  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  literature  generally.  Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  V^irginia  Stewart.  45  Contemporary  Mexi¬ 
can  Artists.  Stanford,  Calif,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1951.  xix  -J-  167  pages,  ill. 
$10. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  of  the  Twenties  had 
one  undeniably  good  result:  The  political  up¬ 
heaval  served  as  impetus  for  an  artistic  one. 
Mexican  artists  forsook  the  musty  studios  and 
the  stilted  copying  of  European  forms  and 
styles;  they  went  into  the  often  air  and  took  as 
model  their  country — her  lush  vegetation,  her 
immensely  rich  traditions,  her  own  peoples. 
Virginia  Stewart  has  chosen  to  picture  this 
“Twentieth  Century  Renaissance,”  and  the 
understanding  and  simpatia  with  which  she 
went  abotit  it  are  evident  on  every  page  of  her 
exciting  book.  She  tells  of  forty-five  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  rebirth  of  indigenous  expression, 
giving  for  each  artist  short  sections  on  his  life, 
work,  importance  in  the  movement,  with  re¬ 
productions  of  his  best  works.  The  bonk  is 
written  with  a  rare  objectivity;  the  author  has 
chosen  not  to  judge  the  comparative  value  of 
the  artists  discussed. 

Altogether,  a  perfect  combination  of  fas¬ 
cinating  subject  and  sympathetic  treatment 
unified  by  the  finest  of  the  book  designer’s  art. 

Betty  IjOu  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

*  Peter  Goflin.  The  Art  and  Science  of  Stage 
Management.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1955.  120  pages.  $5.75. 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  author  discusses  both 
the  art  and  the  science  of  what  he  terms  “stage 
management,”  an  activity  which  in  the  United 
States  is  known  as  “play  directing.”  Some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  book  should  be  helpful  for  those 
with  little  practical  experience  in  the  theater. 
Other  parts  should  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
work  in  that  medium.  There  is  a  lengthy 
presentation  of  the  opposing  theories  of  play 
production  by  Gordon  Craig  and  Granville 
Barker.  The  last  chapter  deals  largely  with  the 
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production  problems  of  O’Neill’s  Mourning 
Hecomes  FAectra.  'Ilie  author  has  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  English  theater  and  his  book 
shows  that  he  has  a  gfKxJ  background  in  its 
history. 

Rupel  /.  Jones 
University  of  Oltlahoma 

**  Walther  R.  V'olbach.  Problems  of  Opera 
Production.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University  Press.  1953.  xii  -f-  196 
pages,  ill.  -|-  23  plates.  $4. 

A  most  timely  publication  in  view  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  opera  pro<luction  displayed  by 
colleges,  workshops  and  community  activities. 
This  is  probably  the  first  Ixxik  in  its  field  which 
emphasi/xs  not  only  the  historical,  sociological 
and  aesthetic  aspects  of  opera  but  also  stresses 
practical  advice  for  all  concerned  with  opera 
making:  educators,  jxrrformers,  musicians, 
technicians,  administrators,  and  even  sponsors 
and  “angels”  concerned  with  financing.  The 
author,  for  many  years  a  successful  stage  direc¬ 
tor  for  fjerman  and  Austrian  ojiera  houses, 
now  Professor  of  Drama  and  Director  of  the 
Theater  SchtKil  of  F'ine  Arts  at  Texas  Christian 
University,  is  well  etfsiipped  to  present  and  dis¬ 
cuss  all  the  manifold  problems  involved  in 
ofiera  production  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
written  a  com|Ktent  and  very  useful  guide  and 
reference  Ixxik  whose  value  is  enhanced  by  a 
bibliography  and  various  photographic  sam¬ 
ples  of  significant  o[x.-ra  productions,  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  ex|>erimental  (in  schtxils). 

Elena  Pels 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

*  H.  C».  Creel.  Chinese  Thought  from  Con¬ 
fucius  to  Man  Tse-Tung.  Chicago,  Ill.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  ('hicago  Press.  1953.  ix  -f*  293 
pages.  $5. 

Tlie  author  states  that  China  is  a  “great  social 
laboratory,”  and  th.at  the  purpose  of  this  Ixxik 
is  “to  take  the  reader  on  a  brief  visit  to  this 
laboratory,  to  sec  something  of  what  has  been 
going  on  and  what  it  means.”  He  first  con¬ 
siders  the  main  currents  of  thought  and  the 
contributions  that  are  distinctively  Chinese; 
and  second,  the  influences  from  India,  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  America,  and  Russia  upon  Chi¬ 
nese  thought.  This  lucidly  written  book  is  in¬ 
dispensable  both  for  one  who  wishes  to  l>c  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  underlying  motives  and  ideas 
which  figure  in  the  conflict  Ixrtween  China  and 
the  West  and  for  one  who  wishes  to  discover 
a  common  ground  lietwcen  them. 

/.  Clayton  Feaver 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


**  Dhirendra  Mohan  Datta.  The  Philosophy 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Madison,  Wis.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1953.  xiv  + 
155  pages.  $2.50. 

'Fhis  small  volume  is  encouraging  evidence 
that  something  is  really  being  done  to  further 
mutual  understanding  between  East  and  West. 
Ft  was  prepared  by  one  superbly  qualified  to 
present  Gandhi’s  views.  As  a  disciple  of  Gan- 
•Ihi  who  is  also  head  of  the  I^partment  of 
Philosophy  at  Patna  University  (Patna,  Bihar), 
Professor  Datta  more  than  deserves  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  scholar  who  is  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  realms  of  both  Euro|>can  and  Indian 
philosophy.  This  systematic  presentation,  dis¬ 
tilled  from  Gandhi’s  autobiography,  speeches, 
and  extensive  writings  on  many  subjects,  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  request  made  by  the  KemjKr  K. 
Knapp  Committee,  which  brought  Professor 
Datta  to  America  to  lecture  at  the  Universities 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1951-52. 

Hugh  IV.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ol{la. 

Bart  Landheer.  Mind  and  Society.  The 
Hague.  Nijhoflf.  1952.  xii  112  pages. 
5.50  fl. 

In  these  linguistically  awkward  and  obscure 
“Epistemological  Essays  on  Sociology”  on  the 
present  limitations  of  sociology,  the  author 
repeatedly  affirms  that  its  goal  cannot  parallel 
that  of  the  more  exact  physical  sciences  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  give  man  control  over  nature,  since  the 
stuff  of  sociology  (which  is  human  behavior) 
is  universally  subject  to  perpetual  flux  and  is 
even  now  dependent  for  more  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  man  upon  as  yet  undetermined  find¬ 
ings  by  some  of  the  better  establishetl  “sci¬ 
ences,”  including  psychology.  The  scKial  sci¬ 
ences  must,  therefore,  at  least  for  the  present 
(and  perhaps  for  the  foreseeable  future),  be 
content  with  defining  trends,  attitudes  and 
patterns,  but  without  ex{>ecting  to  control 
them.  This  point  of  view  in  a  sociologist  seems 
refreshing  and  laudable, 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
Thornton  Academy 

**  H.  Stuart  Hughes.  Oswald  Spengler.  A 
Critical  Estimate.  New  York.  Scribners. 
1952.  ix  -f*  176  pages.  $2. 

Attacks  upon  Spengler  have  usually  come  from 
professional  historians.  He  has  generally  lieen 
defended  by  amateurs.  Here  a  professional  ad¬ 
mits  and  summarizes  the  most  significant  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Spengler,  but  then  suggests  his  con¬ 
structive  contributions  to  historical  writing. 
Most  important  is  Sptengler’s  creative  historical 
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imagination  which  saw  beyond  the  historical 
phenomena  of  a  given  period  (his  statement 
of  which  was  sometimes  wrong)  to  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  their  recurrence.  In  doing  this  he 
followed  an  important  tradition  represented  by 
Joachim  of  Floris,  Vico,  the  Adams  brothers, 
and  Danilevsky.  He  has  been  followed  by  the 
more  respected  and  in  some  cases  more  opti¬ 
mistic  Toynbee,  Sorokin,  and  Kroeber,  who 
have  carried  on  the  cyclical  system  or  tradition. 

In  addition,  Hughes  presents  an  excellent 
description  of  the  background  against  which 
Spengler  wrote.  This  included  the  conflicting 
viewpoints  of  historical  schools  such  as  the 
linear,  positivist,  romantic,  and  cyclicar 
(Spengler’s),  and  the  tem|)er  represented  by 
the  anti-rationalists,  the  relativists,  and  the 
pessimists.  It  included  (although  of  indirect  in¬ 
fluence)  the  ideas  of  Rurckhardt,  Toqueville, 
Nietzsche,  Freud,  Pareto,  Sorel,  and  Bergson. 
Finally,  Hughes  analyzes  the  relation  of  the 
“Decline”  and  Spengler’s  other  writing  to 
politics,  especially  National  Socialism.  Here  it 
is  plain  that  although  some  of  Spengler’s  ideas 
supported  Nazism  such  elements  as  his  pessi¬ 
mism  could  scarcely  appeal  to  leaders  who  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  creating  a  Reich  which  would 
endure  and  govern  Europe  for  a  thousand 
years.  John  Paul  Duncan 

University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  Bartolome  de  las  ('asas.  Tears  of  the  Indies. 
Stanford,  Calif.  Academic  Reprints.  195L 
1  ?4  pages. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  English  edition 
of  1656,  a  translation  by  John  Phillips,  from  an 
original  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Museum 
and  Art  Galley  at  San  Marino,  Calif.  It  is  an 
eye-witness  account  by  Las  Casas  of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  more  than  twenty  million  natives  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  areas  of 
the  mainland  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 
From  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  of  Phillips  to  the 
Ix)rd  Protector,  and  the  formal  Dedication  to 
All  True  Englishmen,  throughout  the  text 
proper  this  little  volume  possesses  extraordi¬ 
nary  interest.  Taking  up  islands,  provinces, 
/(ingdomes,  rivers,  etc.,  by  name,  the  author 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  atrocities  which 
justifies  his  title  of  Tears  of  the  Indies,  or  In¬ 
quisition  of  Blood. 

Nina  Lee  Wei  singer 
University  of  Texas 

**  George  Padmore.  The  Gold  Coast  Revolu¬ 
tion.  London.  Dobson.  1953.  viii  -f-  272 
pages,  ill.  -|-  1  plate. 

This  work  should  be  read  by  anyone  who 
wants  to  know  about  the  ferment  in  Africa. 


We  are  familiar,  even  ad  nauseam,  with  the 
ferment  in  Asia,  over  which  our  diplomats  in 
particular,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seem  to 
have  burned  our  collective  fingers.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  African  situation 
of  which  the  British  government  and  Dr. 
Malan  of  South  Africa  take  such  divergent 
views.  One  may  speculate  whether  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  event  that  Africa  becomes  a 
power-vacuum,  as  Asia  did,  will  not  be  more 
of  Dr.  Malan’s  view  than  that  of  the  lil)eral  or 
“retreating”  British. 

Mr.  Padmore,  like  his  hero.  Prime  Minister 
Nkrumah,  was  educated  in  the  United  .States. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  regard  his  work  as  un¬ 
partisan.  The  “illiterate”  chiefs,  “tools  of  Brit¬ 
ish  imperialism,”  will  not  like  it.  Whether  as 
a  full  fledged  member  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  or  under  its  present  status,  this  typically 
“colonial”  country  seems  to  be  in  for  tough 
sledding  if  it  wishes  to  discard  foreign  (largely 
British)  capitalistic  development  for  autarchy 
in  a  world  in  which  the  dead  body  of  Free 
Trade  rarely  even  stirs  in  its  grave.  The  Gold 
Coast,  soon  perhaps  to  be  the  sovereign  state  of 
Cihana,  does  have  one  advantage  over  Malaya, 
Tibet  and  Burma.  It  docs  not  adjoin  China. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Harry  Sacher.  Israel.  The  Establishment  of 
a  State.  London.  Wcidcnfcld  fit  Nicolst)n. 
1952.  xi  -j-  332  pages.  |5. 

The  author  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
give  a  full  report  about  the  political  and  diplo¬ 
matic  procedures  and  about  the  Jewish-Arab 
war  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Israel:  He  was  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  was  a  leading  lawyer  in  Jerusalem, 
and  lives  now  in  Great  Britain.  The  book 
opens  with  an  analysis  of  the  Mandate  and  its 
misinterpretation  by  the  British;  it  closes  with 
a  discussion  of  the  current  difficulties  of  Israel. 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East  requires  a  solution 
of  the  plight  of  the  Arab  refugees  who  fled 
from  their  homes  because  they  believed  that 
they  would  return  soon  after  the  Israelis  were 
pushed  into  the  sea.  Now  they  arc  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  political  blunder  and  military 
failure  of  their  hosts.  Peace  will  also  bring  a 
renewal  of  civilization  and  culture  in  Israel 
which,  no  doubt,  will  benefit  all  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East.  Rudolph  Seiden 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

**  John  Alexander  Swettenham.  The  Trag¬ 
edy  of  the  Baltic  States.  I^ondon.  Hollis  fit 
Carter.  1952.  xi  -f-  216  pages.  15/. 

This  sober  record  of  the  ghastly  experiences  of 
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the  three  little  Baltic  states,  Estonia,  I^tvla, 
and  Lithuania,  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  and 
the  Russians  since  the  not  entirely  dependable 
Bolsheviks  declared  them  “free  and  indepen¬ 
dent”  in  1917  is  accurately  subtitled  “a  report 
compiled  from  official  documents  and  eyewit¬ 
nesses’  stories.”  It  is  a  very  quietly  written  re¬ 
port,  made  up  largely  of  official  documents  and 
the  restrained  and  responsible  testimony  of 
native  Balts  and  first-hand  observers  like  the 
distinguished  Anglist  Professor  Ants  Oras, 
F.  W.  Pick,  E.  J.  Harrison  and  others,  and  in 
its  cautious  impassiveness  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  devastating  of  published  indictments  of 
Nazi  and  Soviet  cruelty  and  stupidity. 

It  is  not  all  destructive,  however.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  prosperity  and  cultural  progress 
during  the  twenty-some  years  of  independence 
which  the  three  little  states  enjoyed  before  the 
Seconil  World  War  and  in  the  course  of  which 
they  rivaled  the  achievement  of  the  little  free 
countries  farther  west,  is  more  than  impressive. 
And  the  record  of  Britain’s  admirable  “West¬ 
ward,  Ho!”  movement  for  the  absorption  of 
displaced  Balts,  and  of  Sweden’s  technique  for 
their  incorjxiration  into  the  Swedish  state — 
which,  incidentally,  has  already  proved,  like 
Mexico’s  hospitality  to  the  Spanish  exiles,  a 
highly  profitable  business  venture  as  well  as  a 
deed  of  mercy — is  inspiring  and  instructive. 
This  is  an  important  h^k. 

R.  T.  H. 

Eliot  Fay.  Ijorenzo  in  Search  of  the  Sun. 

New  York.  Bookman.  195.L  147  pages. 

$2.75. 

This  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  last  decade 
of  I).  H.  l.awrence’s  life.  The  restless  nature 
of  that  life  makes  the  book  a  travelogue  which 
presents  I.awrence  against  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  backgrounds  of  Europe,  India,  Central 
America,  and  southwestern  United  States.  TTie 
author  exercises  no  psychological  insights, 
draws  no  generalizations  from  the  voluminous 
details  he  presents;  his  book  is  a  record  of  sur¬ 
face  impressions,  surface  details.  But  the  am¬ 
bitious  project  of  interpreting  I^wrence’s 
puzzling  personality  is  understandably  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  short  lxx>k.  For  what  it  is,  a 
factual  record  of  I^wrence’s  later  travels, 
Ijorenzo  in  Search  of  the  Sun  is  a  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  l^wrencc  material. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

W.  Adolphe  Roberts.  Six  Great  Jamaicans. 

Kingston.  Pioneer.  1952.  vi  -j-  123  pages 

-|-  6  plates.  3/6. 

The  author’s  group  of  distinguished  Jamaicans 


consists  of  a  clergyman  and  five  journalists.  He 
furnishes  biographical  sketches  of  these  men 
and  examines  their  reactions  to  the  religious, 
social,  and  political  problems  that  have  beset 
the  island  during  the  last  one  hundred  years. 
For  Enos  Nuttall,  Anglican  bishop  of  Jamaica 
for  half  a  century,  the  task  w'as  to  reform  a 
clergy  that  had  grown  lax.  The  struggle  for 
racial  equality  claimed  the  attention  of  colored 
journalists  and  legislators  like  Edward  Jordon, 
Dr.  Robert  Love,  and  the  martyred  George  W. 
(iordon.  Only  two  of  the  newspapermen, 
Thomas  H.  MacDermott  (Tom  Redcam)  and 
Herbert  George  de  Lisser,  allowed  themselves 
occasional  literary  truancies  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  times.  MacDermott,  though  concerned 
with  the  economic  troubles  of  the  island, 
sought  to  create  a  distinctively  Jamaican  school 
of  poetry,  while  de  Lisser,  a  militant  conserva¬ 
tive,  found  time  to  write  several  novels  about 
Jamaican  life. 

The  author  writes  with  authority,  having 
known  several  of  his  subjects  personally,  and 
his  studies  picture  the  island  in  transition  from 
the  tyranny  of  Governor  Eyre  to  the  democ¬ 
racy  of  constitutional  government. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 

*  Robert  Bruce  Lockhart.  My  Europe.  Lon¬ 
don.  Putnam.  1952.  vii  -j-  273  pages.  16/. 
Here  is  a  personal  account  of  the  experiences 
of  a  former  British  agent  and  diplomat  who, 
since  1911,  has  studied,  worked,  and  traveled 
in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  the  I.«w  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  Scandinavia.  The  author  writes  in¬ 
terestingly  and  with  conviction  of  his  conver¬ 
sations  with  many  of  Europe’s  leading  states¬ 
men  of  the  present  and  recent  past,  providing 
a  valuable  contribution  for  biographical  pur¬ 
poses.  Because  of  his  deep  feeling  and  affection 
for  the  countries  and  peoples  on  the  Continent, 
he  is  unable  to  disguise  his  disillusionment  in 
witnessing  the  passing  of  the  romantic  and  ex¬ 
citing  pre-World-War-Onc  Europe,  when 
hopes  were  held  for  a  glorious  century,  rather 
than  one  of  war  and  destruction.  Under  this 
understandable  tone  of  sentimentality,  the  au¬ 
thor  displays  insight  and  generosity. 

John  G.  Erih^sen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Desmond  MacCarthy.  Memories.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1953.  223 
pages.  $3.50. 

Sir  Desmond  MacCarthy  was  a  distinguished 
English  literary  critic,  and  he  was  also  some¬ 
thing  of  a  rara  avis  among  critics  in  that  he 
ptossessed  a  genuine  modesty  about  his  own 
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talents  and  a  refreshing  generosity  toward  the 
talents  and  foibles  of  others.  These  qualities 
are  abundantly  clear  in  Memories,  a  delightful 
volume  of  criticism  and  reminiscence.  Sir  Des¬ 
mond  was  a  natural  writer.  He  wrote  with 
grace,  wit,  and  human  tenderness. 

Memories  is  full  of  plums  of  common  sense 
— a  virtue  that  the  author  rated  even  alx)ve 
genius — and  provides  the  reader  with  vivid 
vignettes  of  some  of  the  grand  figures  of  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  last  fifty  years.  CJood  natured,  even 
in  his  severest  criticisms.  Sir  Desmond  was 
neither  unjust  nor  arbitrary  in  his  judgment. 
Sincere,  impatient  of  pretentiousness  and  the 
shoddy,  he  displayed  a  great  integrity.  Mem- 
ories  is  a  charming  monument  to  his  unshake- 
able  respect  for  truth  and  honesty. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl^,  N.Y. 

^  David  Garnett,  ed.  Selected  Letters  of 
T.  E.  Lawrence.  Ixtndon.  Cape.  New  ed., 
1952.  384  pages.  15/. 

The  elusive,  paradoxical  author  of  Revolt  in 
the  Desert  and  The  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom, 
who  translated  Homer’s  Odyssey,  was  a  leg¬ 
endary  hero  in  the  Middle  East,  and  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  and  who  ulti¬ 
mately  joined  the  ranks  of  the  British  Army 
and  the  R.A.F.,  becomes  far  more  understand¬ 
able  after  a  fx-rusal  of  this  excellent  and  in¬ 
formative  volume. 

Through  David  Garnett’s  fierceptive  selec¬ 
tivity  and  comment  I.awrence  reveals  himself 
as,  in  turn,  idealist,  sensitive  artist,  visionary, 
man  of  action,  and  recluse,  courageous  and 
phlegmatic  to  the  point  of  abnormality,  yet 
passionate  in  the  defense  of  his  principles. 
Those  who  seek  some  key  to  the  motivations 
behind  that  eccentric,  diffident  individual  who 
became  I.awrence  of  Arabia  and  who  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  striving  to  escape  from  the 
figure  he  had  created,  will  find  this  b<K)k 
amply  rewarding. 

whatever  label  the  reader  may  attach  to 
Lawrence,  his  letters  are  richly  illuminating 
and  interesting.  It  is  clear  that  by  his  untimely 
death  there  was  lost  a  voracious  intellect  and 
a  mind  alert  to  the  perils  lying  ahead  for 
democracy. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.Y. 

**  Peter  Viereck.  Shame  and  Glory  of  the  In¬ 
tellectuals.  Boston,  Mass.  Beacon.  1953. 
xvi  -f-  320  pages.  $4. 

Here  is  a  crisp  display  of  verbal  fireworks  that 
reveals  an  agile  and  penetrating  mind  tire¬ 
lessly  alert  to  the  dangers  threatening  basic 


ethical  values.  The  author  shows  the  need  for 
clear  thinking  in  the  present  climate  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  woolly  intellectualism.  Now  sar¬ 
donic,  now  impassioned,  ever  ready  with  a 
quip,  Viereck  sounds  a  clarion  warning 
against  Communism;  a  warning  that  all 
should  heed.  What  concerns  him  most  urgent¬ 
ly  is  “the  wave  of  the  future’’:  “by  now  a  tidal 
wave  blood-red  and  a  mile  high,’’  dyed  not  only 
by  the  evil  forces  of  the  Kremlin,  but  stained 
also  with  the  pseudo-idealistic  pink  of  the  mis¬ 
guided,  the  defeatist,  the  intellectually  craven, 
and  those  who,  vociferous  in  defense  of  their 
own  personal  liberty,  fail  to  give  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  Man. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Collier’s  World  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.  New 

York.  Collier.  1953.  viii  -f-  472  pages  (.3- 

or  4^ol.),  ill.  $17.50. 

One  of  the  encouraging  phenomena  of  our 
time,  along  with  the  remarkable  progress  in 
many  scientific,  technological,  and  scholarly 
lines,  is  the  improvement  in  reference  books. 
If  Herodotus  and  Pliny  and  William  Harvey 
had  had  cards  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  they 
could  have  done  their  work  much  better.  Col¬ 
lier’s  new  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  is  a  beautiful  job,  compact,  intelli¬ 
gent,  accurate,  up-to-date,  rich  in  material  no 
atlas  has  had  before.  Only  120  of  its  nearly 
500  pages  are  maps,  but  cartographers  have 
grown  so  much  more  ingenious  in  recent  times 
that  they  can  pack  the  information  tight  and 
still  keep  it  legible.  The  compilers  of  this  work 
claim  to  furnish  location  and  population  of 
60,000  cities  and  towns,  and  to  locate  15,000 
rivers,  lakes,  bays,  islands,  capes,  mountains, 
and  other  points  of  interest.  This  is  impres¬ 
sive,  although  the  treatment  of  some  sections, 
for  example  the  Baltic  states  of  Soviet  Russia, 
has  been  a  little  over-economical.  The  m.ips, 
supplied  by  Rand-McNally,  are  marvels,  but 
to  one  dim-eyed  reviewer  it  seemed  that  more 
liberal  use  of  heavy  black  lines,  for  instance  in 
indicating  the  boundaries  between  countries, 
would  have  improved  distinctness. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-praise  the  gen¬ 
erous  “World  Index  and  Gazetteer’’  section, 
which  gathers  together  under  one  alphabetiza¬ 
tion  data  on  all  sorts  of  geographical  entities. 
TTie  smallest  American  towns  are  here,  3,300 
of  them,  and  1,700  foreign  communities.  Many 
towns  have  extensive  treatment  in  the  index 
(New  York,  London,  Paris  some  1,000  words 
each).  Such  sections  as  the  “World  Political 
Information  Table,’’  which  gives,  for  well  to¬ 
ward  400  political  divisions  of  the  world,  area. 
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population,  density  of  population  (which  any 
reader  could  have  figured  out  for  himself  from 
the  two  preceding  columns,  but  which  these 
obliging  statisticians  have  done  for  him  in  the 
interest  of  convenience),  form  of  government, 
ruler,  capital,  predominant  languages,  pre¬ 
dominant  religions;  and  the  “World  Climatic 
and  Economic  Table,”  which  has  put  together, 
for  more  than  one  hundred  countries,  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  topography,  in  much  detail 
their  climate,  less  adequately  their  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  their  percentage  of  arable  land  and 
their  agricultural  production,  their  manufac¬ 
tures  and  their  seaports — are  only  two  of  the 
most  ambitious  of  numerous  devices  for 
squeezing  infinite  riches  of  information  into 
one  easily  handled  volume. 

Every  table  has  food  for  thought.  Examples: 
Asia  is  fifty  per  cent  larger  than  Africa  and 
has  seven  times  its  {xipulation.  Sixty-four  per 
cent  of  Hungary’s  territory  is  arable,  three- 
tenths  of  one  f)er  cent  of  Ifolivia’s. 

R.  T.  //. 

**  The  International  Who’s  Who.  I^ndon. 

Europa.  17th  ed.,  195?.  xvi  -f-  1.112  2-col. 

pages.  S14  (u.s.) 

There  are  certainly  no  more  uniformly  excel¬ 
lent  reference  works  in  the  world  than  the 
five  issued  by  Europa  Publications — Kuropa, 
Orbis,  The  World  of  learning,  The  Middle 
East,  and  The  International  Who's  Who.  The 
current  issue  of  the  International  is  a  little 
larger  than  its  predecessors  and  has  improved 
its  coverage,  at  least  for  the  United  States. 
Presumably  it  was  easier  to  compile  a  repre¬ 
sentative  list  of  public  leaders  than  of  jier- 
sonalities  in  private  life;  at  any  rate  it  is  less 
satisfactory  with  the  latter.  Hut  the  reviewer 
has  noticed  no  flagrant  omissions  and  few 
questionable  inclusions.  The  businesslike  con¬ 
cision  of  the  notices  has  made  it  {xjssible  to 
pack  much  information  into  one  neat  volume 
without  excessive  resort  to  abbreviations  which 
make  some  other  such  books,  notably  certain 
excellent  (Jerman  works,  dithcult  to  use. 

The  International  is  almost  as  up-to-date  as 
your  magazine.  Stalin  died  (presumably)  on 

"Thf  truth  is  that  amooK  the  disciplines  most 
prominently  and  most  brilliantly  stuilied  in  this  country 
(U.  S.  A.]  are  economic  and  social  sciences,  psycholojfv, 
ethics,  but  also  art  history,  anthropology,  prehistory  and 
medieval  history,  archeology,  linguistics,  oriental  stud¬ 
ies,  history  of  science,  literatures,  literary  criticism,  an«l 
several  others.  That  s<ime  of  the  |ournals  published  by 
the  practitioners  of  those  disciplines  arc  today  the  most 


March  5th,  and  his  biography  has  already  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  International ,  whose  Fore¬ 
word  is  dated  May  22nd.  The  only  errors 
which  caught  this  reviewer’s  eye  were  a  few 
inconsistencies  in  accent  marks  on  foreign 
names. 

R.  T.  //. 

**  Archie  Carr,  Jr.  High  Jungles  and  Ij)w. 
Gainesville,  Fla.  University  of  Florida 
Press.  1953.  xvi  -f-  226  pages.  $4.50. 

T^is  is  one  of  the  best  books  in  English  on 
Honduras  which  have  appeared.  The  author 
has  been  for  some  time  a  Professor  in  the 
Escucla  Agricola  Panamericana,  located  near 
Tegucigalpa.  The  notes  and  observations 
which  Mr.  Carr  has  collected  in  this  volume 
arc  based  on  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  on  his  excellent  knowledge  of 
Ixjtany,  history,  geography  and  anthrofxtlogy. 
He  descrilies  the  Honduran  landscajK,  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  the  flora,  the  fauna,  all  in  a  style  which 
encourages  rapid  readitig,  and  his  Ixxik  floats 
by  the  reader  like  a  moving  picture  film.  The 
IxKik  combines  amusement  with  constructive 
substance  and  with  affection  for  the  country  in 
which  the  author  and  his  wife,  who  is  also  a 
scientist,  spent  five  years  packed  with  emo¬ 
tions. 

Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Zong  In-Sob,  comp,  and  tr.  Fo//^  Tales 
from  Korea.  New  York.  Grove.  1953. 
xxviii  257  pages.  $4.50. 

Tbc  author  has  produced  a  Ixxik  that  is  both 
interesting  reading  and  valuable  in  content. 
The  Japanese  scholar  will  find  interesting 
parallels  in  talcs  of  ancient  Japan.  Folk  tales 
of  I'ormosan  Atayal  triliesmen  often  apjx-ar  so 
closely  akin  as  to  be  startling.  Mr.  Zong  has 
not  minced  wortls.  In  sfxits  his  tales  are  earthy 
— in  others  poetic.  Foi/(  Tales  from  Korea  is  a 
valuable,  well-indexed  addition  to  our  grow¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  Far  East. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

U  U 

solid  and  the  most  alive  to  appear  anywhere,  and  that 
their  merits  are  not  due  to  lavish  financial  means,  but 
to  the  diligence  and  devotion  of  their  editors,  authors 
and  readers.  Indeed,  parallel  foreign  reviews,  assisted 
by  their  governments,  often  <lo  not  have  to  go  through 
the  financial  agonies  of  .American  magazines,  niggardly 
supported,  if  ever,  by  foundations.” 

Henri  f’eyre  in  The  ACLS  Neuiletler 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

{ For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners'') 


Xavier  Bcngucrcl.  La  jamilia  Rouquier. 
Barcelona.  Ayma.  1953.  300  pages, 
rhis  novel  is  constructed  with  almost  archi¬ 
tectural  precision  lieginning  and  ending  on  the 
same  sentence.  Most  originally  it  evokes  the 
sap,  vigor,  and  aroma  of  the  middle<lass  Bar¬ 
celona  of  the  great  novelists  of  the  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century  but  in  the  simple,  direct,  almost 
austere  style  of  |X)stwar  Catalan  literature, 
whose  theories  arc  clearly  set  forth  in  young 
loan’s  training  for  a  writer’s  career. 

It  also  differs  from  the  traditional  family 
saga  in  its  insistence  on  the  independent  de¬ 
velopment  of  individual  personality  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  three  generations  of  Roucjuiers — first 
and  foremost  in  the  strikingly  vivid  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  grandfather,  a  Swiss  engraver 
settled  in  Barcelona;  then  by  contrast  in  his 
restless,  wandering  son,  and  finally  in  Joan, 
whose  soul-searching  turns  inward. 

Winner  of  the  Premi  Martorell  unanimously 
in  1952,  it  is  considered  in  Barcelona  an  out¬ 
standing  novel.  Josephine  de  lioer 

Berlf^eley,  Calif. 

**  Ellen  Duurloo.  Tael^l^et  med  gyldne 
sf(]olde.  Kpbenhavn.  Andersen.  1952.  188 
pages.  1 1.75  kr. 

This  tale  of  the  love  affair  of  two  middle- 
age<l  fxrople  is  somewhat  naive,  but  the  char¬ 
acter  delineation  is  effective  and  even  moving 
at  times.  A  woman  with  a  checkered  marital 
and  extra  marital  career  finally  meets  the  man 
with  whom  she  wants  to  spend  the  rest  of  her 
days.  The  conflict  arises  when  the  man  finds  it 
a  bit  difficult  to  consider  her  seriously. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Knud  V^andmose  Larsen.  Magnus.  K0lxrn- 
havn.  Wangel.  1952.  240  pages.  12.50  kr. 
Eleven-year-old  Magnus  is  sent  to  live  with  a 
family  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland  after  his 
mother  dies.  1  le  is  involved  in  some  mischiev¬ 
ous  Ixiyish  pranks,  some  of  which,  such  as  kill¬ 
ing  a  sheep,  are  rather  serious.  He  is  tormented 
by  his  conscience,  and  at  long  last  he  confesses 
to  his  foster-mother  after  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  Clod  has  forgiven  him.  Larsen  has  written 
a  warm  and  sympathetic  portrayal  of  a  child’s 
struggles  to  attain  a  personal  morality. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 


I^uise  Moor.  Con  moto.  Arnhem.  Van 
Loghem  Slaterus.  1952.  36  pages.  2.90  fl. 
Since  the  publication  of  her  first  book  Toon- 
ladder  (1919)  Louise  Moor  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  |XKt  of  high  caliber,  a  recognition 
confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  reading  of 
these  twenty-five  |x)ems,  doubtless  a  selection 
from  many  more  [x>ems  she  must  have  written 
in  the  more  than  thirty  intervening  years. 

Obviously  she  takes  her  writing  seriously 
and  seldom  allows  flaws  or  weak  lines  to  stand. 
Every  one  of  these  poems,  clearly  resulting 
from  s(X)ntaneous  inspiration  (“Vers  in  de 
duisternis,  dat  in  en  om  mijm  is,  gecstwezen 
uit  den  geest  gerezen”)  is  a  finished  and  }X)1- 
ished  piece  of  work,  by  the  writing  of  which, 
she  says,  she  has  violated  something  in  herself 
(“moet  ik  binnen  mij  zelf  iets  schenden”).  Yet 
they  are  full  of  vigor. 

They  show  a  mature,  feminine  personality, 
highly  receptive  to  life  and  religiously  grateful 
for  it,  which  has  retained  a  sense  of  childlike 
wonder,  a  freshness  of  spirit  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
able  and  {xietic. 

Perhaps  her  literary  creed  is  best  expressed 
in  the  |xjcm  with  the  German  title  Surb  und 
werde'. 

T(Kn  allcs  vIcxhI  cn  Icck  v(Kirj{(x-d  vcrioren, 
ern  cnxrl  kwam,  klaar  zrgKcncIc,  tc  horen 
verstaan  de  stille  taal  der  dcxle  dingrn 
<x)k  cn  zacht  opnicuw  tc  Icren  zingen. 

F.n  ik  gch<K)rzaamdc,  En  zic — 

Is  dichten  nict  in  innerste  gcpcizcn 
t(M>nzcttcn  aardetaal  in  hcmclwi|zcn? 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Pierre  H.  Dubois.  F.en  houding  in  de  tijd. 
Amsterdam.  Meulenhoff.  1950.  183  pages. 
6.90  fl. 

In  this  collection  of  essays  on  a  number  of 
mostly  contemporary  authors  (T.  E.  I^wrence, 
('amus,  Simenon,  Gheorghiu,  Henry  Miller) 
Dubois  attempts  to  define  his  own  attitude  to¬ 
ward  some  of  the  philosophical  and  [X)litical 
problems  of  our  times.  Profoundly  convinced 
of  the  absurdity  of  life  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  arriving  at  any  conclusions,  he  has  much 
sympathy  with  the  existentialist  point  of  view. 
The  author  has  evidently  been  influenced  by 
French  Existentialists  but  not  less  by  the 
Dutchman  ter  Braak,  whose  devastating  criti- 
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cism  of  rationalistic  idealism  is  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  so  many  contemporary  Dutch 
writers.  Like  most  existentialist  writings  this 
book  contains  much  provocative  criticism  but 
irritates  because  of  its  wild  and  contradictory 
statements  put  forth  with  little  or  no  support¬ 
ing  evidence. 

Koenraad  fV.  Swart 
Georgetown  University 

*  Annie  Schmidt.  Nieuwe  impressies  van 
een  simpele  ziel.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 
1952.  147  pages. 

A  book  of  informal  essays  is  welcome  in  a 
time  when  we  have  weighty  tomes  telling  us 
that  the  world  is  decaying  and  how  to  avoid 
the  smell.  Here  is  the  Dutch  sense  of  humor 
on  display,  but  not  consciously  so.  Fiere  is  an 
analysis  of  the  little  things  which  compose  so 
much  of  Dutch  life.  Naturally,  a  Nether¬ 
lander’s  view  of  American  life  cannot  go  un- 
discussed.  We  reflect  on  Mrs.  Noah,  scrambled 
eggs,  housecleaning;  the  urge,  even  there  as 
here,  to  abbreviate  more  words  constantly  in  a 
life  constantly  becoming  more  complex. 
Charming,  stimulating,  refreshing. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

S.  Carmiggelt.  Poespas.  Amsterdam.  Ar- 
beiderspers.  1952.  227  pages,  ill.  5.70  fl. 
TTie  title  is  a  Dutch  colloquial  word  meaning, 
roughly,  the  kind  of  mixture  one  is  likely  to 
find  in  the  feed-pan  of  a  cat  or  other  four- 
legged  household  pet.  It  is  the  author’s  playful 
characterization  of  a  highly  entertaining  col¬ 
lection  of  sketches  almut  cats  “and  a  good  deal 
more,’’  such  as  the  doings  of  children,  im¬ 
promptu  conversations  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows  with  passersby,  and  odd  journalistic  ad¬ 
ventures.  The  author  is  a  journalist  and  popu¬ 
lar  columnist  on  the  Dutch  newspaper  Uet 
Parool.  The  sketches  are  intimate,  quizzical, 
sometimes  approaching  the  ridiculous,  and 
flavored  with  the  comic  bafflement  of  the  au¬ 
thor  in  the  presence  of  the  cats,  children,  and 
grown-ups  to  which  he  introduces  his  readers. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

•  H.  Sengers.  Dichters  en  God.  Russum. 
Brand.  1952.  286  pages.  8.90  fl. 

This  doctoral  dissertation  of  a  graduate  of  the 
Keizer  Karel  Universiteit  at  Nijmegen  illus¬ 
trates  the  danger  of  selecting  for  separate 
treatment  one  single  asjx^ct  of  a  literary  period. 
It  is  a  scholarly  work,  really  more  theological 
than  literary.  The  author  examines  the  idea  of 
God  as  expressed  in  the  work  of  the  leading 


Dutch  and  some  Flemish  poets  between  1880 
and  1940  and  has  perhaps  collected  enough 
data  to  enable  him  to  trace  the  development 
of  this  concept  as  held  by  these  authors  during 
their  lifetime.  He  was  concerned  with  the  ideas 
on  Ciod,  not  with  the  devotional  life  or  per¬ 
sonal  religious  experience  of  the  poets.  His 
book  deals  with  abstractions  and  has  little 
warmth  or  vitality. 

TTie  result  of  the  author’s  painstaking  ef¬ 
forts,  which  were  intended  to  be  strictly  ob¬ 
jective,  is  nonetheless  influenced  by  the  Catho¬ 
lic  point  of  view.  To  make  the  book  of  literary 
value,  the  expression  of  the  religious  concepts, 
rather  than  these  concepts  themselves,  should 
have  been  considered  and  evaluated.  Isolating 
one  single  aspect  from  the  totality  of  a  poet’s 
work  and  life  is  apt  to  give  a  rather  distorted 
view  of  his  personality  and  literary  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  IxKik  is  well  documented  and  has  a 
good  bibliography. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

**  Lassi  Nummi.  Viha.  Helsinki.  Otava. 

1952.  198  pages.  400  mk. 

Already  known  for  his  poetry,  this  young  writ¬ 
er  now  demonstrates  his  ability  in  the  genre  of 
the  psychological  novel.  Viha  is  a  story  of  the 
hatred  of  one  man  for  another.  F.rik  believes 
that  his  one-time  friend  and  business  associate, 
Alvar,  has  been  thwarting  him.  Alvar’s  actions 
fall  into  a  pattern  in  F.rik’s  mind,  a  pattern  of 
hostility.  Erik’s  counter-offensive  liecomes  the 
one  thing  which  gives  meaning  to  his  other¬ 
wise  empty  life.  The  process  of  crystallization 
which  Stendhal  analyzed  in  the  case  of  love 
is  applicable  also  to  hate.  And  when  after 
Alvar’s  death  comes  proof  that  Alvar  had  never 
hated  him,  Erik  is  left  alone  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  failure  as  a  human  being.  Engross¬ 
ing  as  narrative,  effective  in  style,  striking  in 
its  theme,  Nummi’s  novelette  is  an  impressive 
piece  of  work.  Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Tennessee 

Jussi  Talvi.  Huomiseen  asti.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1952.  306  pages.  600  mk. 

Certain  critics  have  remarked  on  the  tendency 
of  many  well-known  Finnish  authors  to  seek 
material  for  their  writings  in  remote  history, 
or  in  reminiscences  of  childhood.  Talvi  is  not 
one  of  these  writers.  He  has  taken  up  a  theme 
from  contemporary  times:  the  effort  of  two 
young  people  to  build  a  life  for  themselves  in 
a  present  menaced  by  renewal  of  war  and  de¬ 
struction. 

The  young  man  of  the  story  had  gone  into 
the  army  when  little  more  than  a  schoolboy. 
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He  returns  now  to  civilian  life,  and  almost 
immediately  meets  the  girl  destined  for  him  by 
the  author.  He  is  untrained  for  any  peacetime 
occupation.  Rut  finding  a  job  proves  easier 
than  finding  a  place  to  live,  and  his  marriage 
is  almost  wrecked  by  the  housing  problem. 
There  is  a  rather  sardonic  account  of  his  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  red  tape,  the  bureaucratic  cal¬ 
lousness,  and  petty  corruption  of  the  housing 
authority. 

The  novel  does  not  seem  too  sound  as  a  s<x:ial 
study.  It  moves  along,  however,  at  a  brisk  pace 
and  is  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  incidents,  a  bit 
of  humor,  and  some  secondary  characters  who 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  interesting  than 
the  hero  and  heroine. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

*  Aino  Kallas.  Palvdl^irja  Vuosilta  1897- 
1906.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1952.  354  pages. 
650  mk. 

This  diary  covers  the  period  in  the  novelist’s 
life  between  her  19th  and  28th  years,  from 
before  her  marriage  to  her  Estonian  husband 
to  the  birth  of  her  fourth  child.  There  is  little 
that  is  striking  in  the  first  part,  which  is  simply 
a  “young  girl’s  diary”  of  the  Victorian  type, 
wordy  and  conventionally  romantic.  But  after 
her  marriage,  the  journal  takes  on  an  authentic 
quality  derived  from  her  growth  in  under¬ 
standing  of  herself  and  others.  The  loving  ad¬ 
miration  she  had  felt  for  Dr.  Kallas  loses  its 
ardor  after  their  marriage,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
somewhat  placid  tenderness,  evidently  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  certain  incompatibility  between  them. 
He  proves  unable  completely  to  fill  the  gap 
made  in  her  life  when  she  leaves  her  cultured 
Helsinki  home  to  follow  him  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Tartu.  They  are  brought  closer  together 
by  their  fourth  child,  born  ailing  and  fated  for 
a  pitiful  early  death.  This  section  of  the  journal 
has  great  poignancy.  The  volume  has  one 
desideratum  of  a  good  diary:  The  reader  is 
more  interested  in  the  narrator  at  the  end  than 
he  was  at  the  beginning. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

**  l^on  D  Broin.  Miss  Croo^shanlf^  agus 
Coirp  Eile.  Dublin.  Siirs^al  &  Dill.  1951. 
181  pages.  8/6. 

There  are  churches  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  with  crypts  where  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  do  not  decay,  but  become  mummified. 
Dublin’s  St.  Michan’s  is  one  of  them,  and  the 
bodies  in  its  crypt  arc  reputed  to  be  up  to  700 
years  old,  including  a  veteran  of  the  Crusades 
and  a  scvcntccnth<entury  nun  whimsically 
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christened  “Miss  Crookshank.”  In  his  “Miss 
Crookshank  and  Other  Bodies,”  the  author 
undertakes  to  find  out  the  facts  about  the  mum¬ 
mies  of  St.  Michan’s.  He  ultimately  establishes 
that  the  crypt  was  first  opened  in  1686,  and 
that  none  of  the  bodies  is  older  than  about 
1780.  Though  keeping  strictly  to  facts,  he 
writes  crisply  and  neglects  none  of  the  color 
of  the  case  (including  such  items  as  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  )ohn  Shcarcs’  head  in  a  bucket  to  rejoin 
his  mummified  body),  so  that  the  detective- 
story  atmosphere  suggested  by  the  title  is  not 
inappropriate. 

fohn  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

Marinos  Sigouros.  Ehlel^tes  Selides  ( 1901- 
1952).  Athcnai.  Evangclias  Christodoulou. 
1952.  239  pages. 

This  is  a  selection  from  the  prose  and  [xietic 
works  of  a  distinguished  (ircck  author  who 
has  preserved  the  tradition  of  Solomas  and  the 
Heptanesus.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  from  meditations  on  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
essays  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
and  on  the  Greek  role  in  World  War  II,  to 
studies  and  stories  illustrating  various  prob¬ 
lems  of  moral  and  political  philosriphy.  The 
poetry  is  likewise  marked  by  high  philosophy 
and  wide  information.  It  is  a  splendid  selection 
of  the  works  of  an  outstanding  man. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Giorgos  I>)rikos.  Anthropoi  l^ai  Phantas- 
mata.  Athenai.  Karavakos.  1952.221  pages. 
This  is  an  unusual  novel  of  World  War  II,  for 
it  opens  with  the  sinking  of  the  Helene  at 
Tenos  in  August  1940  and  ends  shortly  after 
Christmas.  The  hero,  Kimon  Dalcrtcs,  serves 
in  the  Greek  army  against  the  Italians,  is 
wounded,  and  then  as  a  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  enters  the  German  service  and  escafics 
execution.  He  is  pictured  as  a  reasoning  and 
religious  man,  inclined  to  be  egotistical  and 
self-centered  and  is  only  won  at  the  end  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  kinship  with  his  fellows. 
Throughout,  he  indulges  in  unusual  reveries 
which  give  the  book  its  unique  character,  for 
they  concern  the  relations  between  ancient  and 
modern  Greece  and  the  role  of  the  (Orthodox 
Church. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  J6zsef  Ur.  Szbp  Emlel^e^.  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  Standard  Press.  1953.  199  pages.  $2. 
Some  books — in  this  instance  a  collection  of 
twenty-eight  stories,  rather  sketches — rekindle 
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the  light  of  the  past  with  a  delight  that  no  high- 
priced  pleasure  offers.  Tlie  author,  born  and 
reared  in  a  Hungarian  village,  draws  on  his 
early  experiences.  We  smile  and  cry  with  his 
simple,  rustic  characters.  The  people  J6zsef  Ur 
portrays  led  a  life  common  to  most  Hungarian 
peasants.  Influenced  by  Zsigmond  M6ricz  and 
other  Hungarian  realists,  it  speaks  for  his  nar¬ 
rative  aptitude,  one  may  call  it  “gift  of  gab,” 
that  he  knows  how  to  captivate  the  reader, 
despite  uneven  presentation  and  conventional 
technic|uc.  His  diction,  although  at  times  un¬ 
duly  frank,  has  the  naturalness  of  peasant 
idiom,  llie  incidents  and  situations  show  the 
released  state  of  mind  of  economically  poor  or 
downtrodden  people  who,  however,  {xissess  the 
freedom  of  mirth;  for  their  unhappy  condition 
they  find  remedy  in  unadorned  wisdom,  ac¬ 
companied  by  strength  of  character,  or  in  cun¬ 
ning  that  hides  the  true  facets  of  their  being. 
While  the  author  does  not  fail  to  see  the  faults 
of  an  unfair  social  structure,  he  also  recognizes 
and  expresses  the  bucolic  joys  of  village  life  and 
the  inherent  dignity  of  the  Hungarian  peasant. 

loseph  Remenyt 
Western  Reserve  University 

X  Ari  Arnalds.  Urlogabrot.  Reykjavik.  Hlad- 
bud.  1951.  192  pages. 

With  his  first  book,  Minningar  (Reminis¬ 
cences,”  1949),  Ari  Arnalds,  already  then  in 
his  78th  year,  established  himself  as  a  highly 
gifted  writer,  possessing  both  deep  insight  and 
mastery  of  style.  His  new  book,  though  differ¬ 
ent  in  subject-matter,  is  further  evidence  of  his 
rich  literary  talent.  In  the  two  stories  included, 
of  which  the  former,  Ujorleifur  Hjorleijsson, 
can  properly  Ixr  characterized  as  a  short  novel, 
the  author  amply  reveals  his  command  of  fic¬ 
tion,  in  terms  of  strong  plot<onstruction,  vivid 
characterization,  and  charming  stylistic  qual¬ 
ities.  Equally  attractive  is  his  mature  under¬ 
standing  of  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  indeed  rare 
to  find  a  man  of  his  years  suddenly  appearing 
on  the  scene  as  such  an  accomplished  literary 
artist. 

Richard  Becl( 
University  of  North  Dai^ota 

*  Lizzie  Juvkam.  Eneboere.  Oslo.  Asche- 
houg.  1952.  278  pages.  15.60  kr. 

In  “The  Recluses”  Lizzie  Juvkam  paints  some 
remarkable  (xirtraits  of  various  inhabitants  of 
a  remote  district  in  Norway  whose  ample 
spirits  are  “cribbed,  cabinned,  and  confined” 
by  its  narrowmindedness  and  poverty.  The 
period  embraces  World  War  II  hut  nobody  is 
engaged  in  “underground”  activity  nor  is  there 
mention  of  any  extra  privation. 


Most  of  the  principals  could  have  done  bet¬ 
ter,  financially  at  least,  if  they  had  left  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Marianne’s  husband,  for  instance.  But  the 
author  has  not  quite  explained  how  he  changes 
from  a  handy,  promising  youth  to  one  who  is 
unemployed  for  years  on  end.  Marianne  her¬ 
self  is  an  incredibly  resilient  person  who  lives 
in  difficult  circumstances,  supporting  her  hus¬ 
band  and  five  children  by  sewing,  but  is  so 
little  affected  morally  that  she  never  nags  about 
the  career  as  a  singer  she  might  have  had. 
Moreover  she  keeps  her  l>eauty  and  charm  so 
that  when  a  rich  friend  sends  her  on  a  luxury 
cruise  she  is  the  belle  of  the  captain’s  table. 
.Marianne’s  life  carries  the  “be  seduced  in  haste 
and  repent  at  leisure”  theme  familiar  from 
Sigrid  Undset.  Indeed,  her  very  seduction  is 
accompanied  by  a  tragedy  which  recalls  The 
Master  of  Hestvi^en. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

X  Nils  A.  Ytreberg.  Timeglasset.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1952.  330  pages.  15.60  kr. 
With  his  extensive  and  thorough  studies  on  the 
cultural  history  of  Northern  Norway,  Nils  A. 
Ytrelierg  has  made  himself  an  outstanding  au¬ 
thority  on  that  subject.  He  is,  therefore,  on 
solid  ground  when  he  finds  the  theme  for  this 
absorbing  historical  novel  in  North  Norway 
around  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Against  the  authentic  cultural  background, 
there  unfolds  a  stark  tragedy  of  married  life, 
centering  around  Birte,  a  passionate,  strong- 
minded  woman,  withal  of  no  ordinary  mould, 
whose  inner  conflict  is  [lenetratingly  inter¬ 
preted,  as  are  the  other  less  conspicuous  char¬ 
acters.  Narrative  ability  of  a  high  order  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  historical  pierspective  and 
psychological  insight. 

Richard  Recl( 
University  of  North  Dal^ota 

Arnulf  0verland.  Har  jorden  plass  til  oss? 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1952.  181  pages.  11.30 
kr. 

The  author,  a  man  of  strong  opinions  who 
docs  not  hesitate  to  express  himself,  has  com¬ 
piled  his  speeches  and  articles  from  the  last 
three  years  in  this  volume.  He  airs  in  pessimis¬ 
tic  and  even  cynical — but  always  honest — 
terms  his  notions  on  NATO,  Swedish  neu¬ 
trality,  foreign  bases  in  Norway,  and  other 
matters  of  importance  to  western  Europeans 
and  Americans  alike.  0vcrland’s  basic  realism, 
his  insistence  that  no  man  dare  live  today  in  a 
world  of  political  illusions,  is  an  impiortant 
message.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 
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*  Hcrnani  Cidadc.  Lmis  de  Camoes.  11:  O 
iipico.  Lisboa.  Rcvista  da  Faculdade  dc 
Lctras.  2nd  cd.,  1953.  viii  -f“  235  pages. 
50$. 

TTiis  erudite  work,  whose  first  edition  (1951) 
has  gone  out  of  print,  represents  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  of  the  epic  Os  Lusiadas. 
With  its  companion  volume  on  Camoes  as  a 
lyric  poet  (2nd  ed.,  1952),  it  forms  “the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  soul,”  perceived  in  the  complex 
moral  and  aesthetic  facets  of  this  Renaissance 
{xietry.  The  new  edition  includes  curious  pages 
on  the  Lusiadas  as  a  poem  glorifying  an  im¬ 
perial  reality,  not  an  imperial  myth,  on  the  poet 
as  a  partisan  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
on  the  most  recent  proofs  of  his  world  fame. 

G.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

®  Sarah  Beirao.  Triunfo.  Porto.  Porto,  n.d. 
284  pages. 

This  book  is  what  might  be  termed  a  “conver¬ 
sational  novel.”  Ninety  per  cent  of  its  bulk  is 
composed  of  dialogue.  The  author  unquestion¬ 
ably  has  an  ear  for  the  speech  of  the  middle- 
class  landed  gentry,  but  she  lacks  the  artist’s 
sense  of  discrimination;  she  devotes  pages  on 
end  to  the  banalities  of  small  talk.  Equally  ab¬ 
sent  from  her  lxK)k  is  a  sense  of  the  dramatic. 
The  plot,  if  such  it  can  lie  called,  is  concerned 
with  the  marriages  of  four  young  ladies  to  men 
of  sound  financial  standing  who  happen  to 
come  along  and  like  them.  Just  why  is  not 
clear,  since  for  all  the  character  delineation  to 
be  noted  in  the  book,  the  heroines  might  be 
mannequins.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  this 
novel  could  be  read  with  interest,  even  by  a 
girl  of  fourteen. 

R.  E.  Dimm$cl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Jose  Geraldo  Vieira.  O  Albatroz.  Sao 
Paulo.  Saraiva.  1951.  213  pages.  Cr  7$. 
The  author  has  borrowed  from  Baudelaire  his 
albatross  whose  “ailes  dc  gcant  rcmpcchcnt  dc 
marcher.”  Unfortunately,  the  significance  of 
the  title  is  by  no  means  clear  in  this  chronicle 
of  disaster,  striking  at  four  generations  of  the 
same  family.  The  protagonists  arc  not  pre¬ 
sented  as  su|)crior  beings,  the  victims  of  every¬ 
day  reality:  Their  deaths  arc  mere  accidents, 
and  their  persecution  by  fate  has  no  justifica¬ 
tion,  either  logical  or  poetic.  Still  more  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  characters  arc  neither  convincing 
nor  interesting.  Vieira’s  unquestioned  gifts  as  a 
stylist  arc  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  other  essential  qualities. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{ 
Washington,  I).  C, 


Luis  Antonio  Verney.  Verdadeiro  Metodo 
de  Estudar.  V:  Estudos  Candnieos.  Regu- 
lamentafdo.  Sinopse.  Antonio  Salgado  Jun¬ 
ior,  cd.  Lislxja.  Sa  da  Costa.  1952.  Ixiii  -j" 
321  pages. 

Luis  Antonio  Verney  (1713-1792),  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Evora,  left  Portugal  for  Rome  in 
1736,  to  round  out  his  education,  and  he  never 
returned  to  his  native  country.  He  maintained, 
however,  though  from  a  distance,  his  interest 
in  things  Portuguese,  especially  the  reform  of 
education,  whose  champion  he  became  in  a 
celebrated  two-volume  work,  Verdadeiro  Mi- 
todo  de  Estudar,  published  in  1746.  The  lxK)k 
gave  rise  to  the  most  famous  controversy  in 
cighteenth<entury  Portugal,  and  its  author 
sjient  the  rest  of  his  life  defending  himself 
from  his  critics.  In  the  process,  of  course,  he 
defined  even  more  clearly  what  he  thought 
Portuguese  education  should  Ik-.  He  did  not 
IkHcvc  that  education  along  the  traditional 
lines  which  prevailed  in  his  country  was  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  century.  'I'hc  stress  on 
formulas,  he  thought,  ought  to  lie  changed.  To 
his  mind,  education  should  develop  character, 
not  simply  intellectual  skill.  He  was  perhaps 
the  first  great  anti-intcllectualist  of  Portugal, 
and  he  paved  the  way,  v/ithout  being  aware  of 
it,  for  the  Pombaline  reforms  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  ('oimbra  and  for  the  later  reforms  in¬ 
troduced  by  lil)eral  .Ministers  of  Education. 

I  lis  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters 
in  which  he  discusses  the  disciplines  that  were 
taught  in  Portuguese  schools:  Portuguese 
grammar,  Latin  grammar,  the  humanities, 
(ireek  and  Hebrew,  rhetoric,  [K)etry,  philos¬ 
ophy,  metaphysics,  physics,  ethics,  medicine, 
law,  theology,  and  canon  law.  In  his  final  let¬ 
ter,  the  sixteenth,  he  gives  a  general  plan  for 
the  new  education  and  includes  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  education  of  women,  which  he 
thought  ought  not  to  l>c  neglected.  The  present 
volume  of  the  latest  edition  of  his  V erdadeiro 
Mhodo  is  made  up  of  the  last  two  letters  of 
the  first  edition,  to  which  has  l)een  added  the 
work  now  ascrilxrd  to  him,  Essai  sur  les  moyens 
de  retablir  les  sciences  et  les  lettres  en  Portugal. 
The  editor’s  preface  makes  clear  that  Verney 
in  his  thinking  was  influenced  by  IxKke’s 
Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Eiducation  and  by 
Rollin’s  two-volume  work  on  education  in 
France,  generally  known  as  Trait^  des  Etudes 
(1726-1728).  Verney  adapted  Ixxke  to  the 
('atholic  mentality  of  Portugal,  but  some  of 
his  enemies  accused  him  of  heterodoxy.  'Fhis 
accusation  was  ill-founded,  for  his  Ixxiks  were 
never  formally  condemned. 

For  anylxxly  interested  in  the  history  of 
education  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  intellec- 
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tual  life  in  Portugal  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  Verney’s  pioneer  work  is  of  surpass¬ 
ing  importance. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
Catholic  University  of  America 

*  M.  P.  Bok.  Vospominania  o  moem  otse 

P.  A.  Stolypin.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1953. 
349  pages.  |2.75. 

In  this  interesting  collection  of  memoirs  with 
a  foreword  by  N.  S.  Timashev  can  be  found 
a  most  lifelike  portrait  of  Stolypin,  the  great¬ 
est  Russian  statesman  (besides  and  in  contrast 
to  Lenin)  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  biog¬ 
raphy  is  the  work  of  his  oldest  daughter,  who 
was  more  than  ade(]uately  provided  with  ma¬ 
terial  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources. 
Included  in  the  text  are  the  two  best  speeches 
of  Stolypin  concerning  his  famous  but  never- 
realized  plans  for  agrarian  reform,  delivered 
before  the  Duma  on  July  10,  1907  and  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1908.  /wrt'/'  Lawrynenl(o 

New  York^.  N.  Y. 

^  Albert  Enptrom.  Sil(tat  och  sammalet. 

Helmer  Lang,  ed.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 

1952.  223  pages,  ill.  19.75  kr. 

Helmer  Lang  has  brought  together  in  a  single 
volume  some  forty  of  All)ert  Engstrom’s  tales 
and  informal  essays  which  have  never  before 
been  published  in  book  form.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  an  essay  written  during  his  last 
year  in  secondary  school,  discovered  in  the 
hies  of  the  Norrkoping  Gymnasium.  Many  of 
the  pieces  were  published  originally  in  Eng¬ 
strom’s  own  fxrrii^ical,  the  famous  Strix,  while 
others  ap[)eared  in  other  reviews,  particularly 
Christmas  issues.  The  richness  and  variety  of 
Engstrom’s  writing  and  thinking  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  volume.  The  only  criticism  is 
that  the  collection  would  have  been  more  in¬ 
telligible  if  each  of  the  essays  had  been  dated 
with  a  note  indicating  where  the  original  may 
be  found. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

Waldemar  Hammenhog.  Omne  animal. 

Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  6c  Widstrand.  1952. 

201  pages.  19.50  kr. 

Like  Hammenhog’s  hrst  book,  Tor^en  ( 1951 ), 
his  second  novel  is  also  a  portrait  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  fallen  to  the  depths  of  human 
despair.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  an  alco¬ 
holic  and  an  embezzler,  on  the  other  a  helpful 
sort  of  character  but  one  who  is  completely  in¬ 
effective  spiritually.  The  author  contrasts  the 
deep-seated  sense  of  guilt  of  the  first  man  with 
the  psychoanalytical  didacticism  of  the  second 


and  is  able  to  create  many  passages  describing 
exciting  and  intense  conflicts  of  personality.  At 
times  the  portrayal  of  external  surroundings  is 
a  bit  uneven,  but  on  the  whole  Hammenhog 
has  a  clear,  incisive  style  that  will  attract  many 
readers.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

*  Gustaf  Hellstrom.  /  morgon  dr  en  skdlm. 

Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1952.  410  pages. 

Tltis  is  the  seventh  and  last  volume  of  Hell- 
strdm’s  Stellan  Petreus  series,  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  cycle  begun  in  1921.  In  these  novels 
he  skilfully  combines,  in  terse,  bantering  prose, 
observations  of  contemporary  European  and 
American  society  with  the  personal  struggles  of 
his  alter  ego,  Stellan  Petreus.  Their  chief  in¬ 
terest  lies  in  accurately  drawn  milieu  descripi- 
tion  and  trenchant  social  criticism  from  a  lib¬ 
eral,  European  point  of  view. 

However,  in  the  present  work,  set  in  Sweden 
of  the  1920’s  and  30’s,  as  in  some  of  the  prev¬ 
ious  volumes,  Petreus’s  humorless  self-exami¬ 
nation  is  given  undue  prominence.  In  his 
search  for  psychological  security,  Petreus  aban¬ 
dons  an  overspoculative  rationalism  and  allows 
his  wife  to  become  the  keepor  of  his  conscience, 
but  then  finds  that,  although  her  irrational  and 
amoral  belief  in  “life”  is  an  integrating  force, 
he  is  no  longer  free.  The  structure  of  the  novel 
reflects  Petreus’s  obsession  with  the  past;  He 
uses  the  present  moment,  not  actively  and  dra¬ 
matically,  but  only  as  an  instrument  for  prob 
ing  his  yesterdays — in  letters,  diaries,  and  recol¬ 
lections.  Thomas  R.  Buckman 

Oregon  State  College 

*  Owe  Husihr.  Doktorn.  Stockholm.  LT:s. 
1952.  338  piages.  18.50  kr. 

The  influence  of  Strindberg  lies  heavy  upxin 
this  fictional  study  of  a  doctor’s  quiet  yet  an¬ 
guished  attempt  to  work  out  his  destiny  in  a 
circle  of  women:  his  wife,  numbed  by  the 
death  of  their  young  child;  the  old  retainer 
who  symbolizes  the  clinging  family  past;  his 
mistress  with  whom  he  futilely  hop>es  to  re¬ 
cover  a  luminous  moment  of  youth;  and  the 
old  patient  Signe  whose  claustrophobial  spiells 
are  disp)ersed  only  by  the  doctor’s  ministrations. 
His  wife  rescues  him  from  an  attempt  to  turn 
his  despieration  into  hard,  existentialist  free¬ 
dom;  and  they  find  salvation,  conventionally 
enough,  in  each  other.  Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Florida 

Ulla  Isaksson.  Kvinnohuset.  Stockholm. 

Rabcn  6c  Sjogren.  1953.  335  pages.  14.75  kr. 
This  novel,  which  in  1952  won  the  coveted 
literature  prize  offered  by  the  Swedish  daily 
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Svensl(a  Dagbladet,  has  its  scene  in  the  collec¬ 
tive  residence  of  a  group  of  lonely  working 
women.  TTirough  a  memorable  series  of  por¬ 
traits,  the  author  graphically  pictures  the  re¬ 
actions  of  her  characters  to  their  environment 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  find  release  from 
their  oppressive  circumstances.  Light  and 
shadow,  the  serious  and  the  humorous,  are 
here  happily  blended,  the  tangible  and  the 
symlx)lic  effectively  interwoven.  A  vigorously 
written  Ixxjk,  challenging  in  its  truthfulness 
and  timeliness,  with  an  undercurrent  of  warm 
human  sympathy,  and  eloquently  revealing 
maturity  and  growing  literary  artistry  on  the 
part  of  the  writer. 

Richard  Bec/( 
Urti versify  of  North  Dakota 

^  Peter  Weiss.  Duellen.  Stockholm.  Bjork- 
man.  1953.  114  pages,  ill.  17.50  kr. 

In  the  center  of  Peter  Weiss’s  new  hook  (his 
Doh^ument  /  was  reviewed  in  B.  A.  24:4,  p. 
426),  we  find  the  fierce,  sometimes  ugly  and 
revolting,  hut  always  necessary  “duel”  between 
the  sexes.  It  is  a  bitter  fruit  that  is  here  given 
us,  but  a  remarkable  one.  Characteristic  of  this 
young  writer  is  his  total  sincerity,  his  striving 
after  clarity,  his  deep  probing  into  the  essence 
of  life  as  he  sees  it.  If  the  word  were  not  so 
threadbare,  we  would  have  to  call  him  an 
Existentialist:  “De  sdkte  sig  sjalva  i  varandra. 
De  var  spegel  for  varandras  forestallning  om 
det  andra  kdnet.  De  uppfattade  inte  varandras 
viisen,  endast  det  som  satts  i  rdrelse,  i  gungning 
inom  dem  sjalva.  Annu  var  de  tungt  bevap- 
nade,  annu  var  deras  kyssar  som  spioner,  deras 
smekningar  som  vilsegangna  stott-trupper.  De 
hade  iinnu  inte  funnit  sitt  gemensamma  in- 
germansland  diir  de  kunde  motas.”  This  no 
man’s  land  where  the  sexes  can  meet,  is  it  to 
be  found?  The  answer,  it  seems,  is  yes. 

Peter  Weiss  has  accompanied  his  text  by  his 
own,  powerful,  revealing  illustrations. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Johannes  Edfelt.  Hemliga  slagfdlt.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1952.  Ill  pages.  11  kr. 
The  “secret  battlefields”  of  the  title  are  the 
arenas  of  the  poet’s  middle  age  where  the 
images  of  childhocxl  vie  with  the  chill  previs¬ 
ions  of  death.  This  condition  of  anguish  is  by 
no  means  new  in  Swedish  poetry,  having 
found  its  first  modern  statement  in  Par  Lagcr- 
kvist.  It  is  liest  in  the  taut  objectivity  of  Edfelt’s 
rimed  poems,  not  in  the  prose  vignettes  which 
border  on  the  trite.  Edfelt’s  romanticism,  high¬ 
ly  regarded  in  Sweden,  has  not  been  percept¬ 
ibly  moderated  by  his  translation  of  much 


English  and  American  [xx-try.  I  lis  heightened 
sensibility  and  disillusion  may  best  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  these  lines: 

Uh,  the  warehouse  of  our  hard  and  bitter  fruits: 
monstrous  dep<its,  distended  by  the  threat  of  death. 
Worship  has  been  bestowed  on  empty  fetiches, 
no  life  elixir  was  entrusted  to  us.  .  . 

The  coast  is  suddenly  effaced.  Aftony  and  impotence. 

Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Florida 

*  Janet  H.  Perry,  ed.  The  llarrap  Anthology 
of  Spanish  Poetry.  Ixindon.  llarrap.  1953. 
Ixxxvi  -\-  468  pages.  16/. 

Based  on  the  studies  of  Pelayo,  Pidal,  D. 
Alonso,  and  P.  Ilcnriquez-Urcna,  this  anthol¬ 
ogy  presents  a  panorama  of  Spanish  lyrics  from 
the  anonymous  Gestas  to  the  vanguard  move¬ 
ments  of  the  twentieth  century.  From  excerpts 
from  Mio  Cid  to  Manuel  Altolaguirre,  over 
117  poets  are  presented.  The  introduction  con¬ 
tains  a  careful  study  of  Spanish  versification 
which  the  student  will  surely  find  helpful  and 
scholarly.  It  is  lamentable  that  such  an  am¬ 
bitious  endeavor  must  forsake  completeness  for 
practicality,  and  therefore  exclude  many  wor¬ 
thy  poets,  particularly  those  who  would  bring 
this  work  up  to  date,  such  as  I..e6n  Felipe, 
Pedro  Garfias,  ('arlos  Bousono.  Even  so.  Miss 
Perry’s  selections  arc  gcxid  representatives  of 
the  main  currents  of  Spanish  lyricism,  and  this 
anthology  is  a  useful  introduction  to  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Manuel  //.  Guerra 
State  University  of  New  Yorl( 

Olga  P'robc-Kapteyn,  ed.  liranos  fahrbw  h. 
XXI:  Mensch  und  linergie.  Rhein.  1953. 
447  pages,  ill.  -f-  9  plates.  10  Sw.  fr. 

In  this  volume  on  Man  and  Energy  Lancelot 
Whyte  presents  a  Scientific  View  of  the  “Crea¬ 
tive  Energy”  of  Man,  1  lerlxrt  Read  sjxaks  on 
The  Dynamics  of  Art,  Professor  QuisfX"!  in¬ 
terprets  Man  and  Energy  in  Ancient  Chris 
tianity.  Other  contributions  in  German, 
French,  and  English  come  from  Professor 
Eliade  (Paris),  Profes.sor  (icrshom  Scholem 
(Jerusalem),  Dr.  Erich  Neumann  (Tcl-Aviv), 
Professor  Ixiwith  (Heidelberg),  the  Reverend 
Dr,  D’Arcy  (Dindon),  Professor  Portmann 
(Basel),  Professor  Max  Knoll  (Princeton). 
Those  who  like  Jung  will  find  rich  fare;  St. 
Augustin  and  the  Kabbala,  I'ocillon  and  Picas 
so,  Henry  MfK)re  and  Rudolf  fftto  arc  other 
names  that  show  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
discussions  that  could  not  p<jssibly  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  this  short  space. 

Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 
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*  Alexander  Marchant,  cd.  Proceedings  of 
the  International  Colloquium  on  Luso- 
Hraziltan  Studies.  Nashville,  Tenn.  Van¬ 
derbilt  University  Press.  1953.  xii  335 
pages  -|-  8  plates. 

The  volume  contains  the  complete  texts,  in 
Portuguese  or  English,  of  the  fourteen  prin¬ 
cipal  papers  and  the  summaries  of  another 
sixty  communications  in  the  fields  of  cultural 
anthro(x>logy,  linguistics,  fine  arts,  literature, 
bibliography,  and  history.  The  general  reader 
will  enjoy  the  dissertations  on  the  nature  of 
Portuguese  culture  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  on 
the  Portuguese  contribution  to  the  new  con¬ 
cept  of  the  world  in  the  late  Renaissance,  and 
on  Baroque  architecture  in  Portugal  and  Bra¬ 
zil.  These  are  supplemented  by  Henry  H.  Car¬ 
ter’s  impressive  bibliography  of  Luso-Brazilian 
studies  in  the  United  States  (1920-1950).  To¬ 
gether  they  give  a  picture  of  the  present  and 
future  work  of  scholars  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  promising  field  of  Portuguese  and  Brazil¬ 
ian  culture. 

G.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

*  Broclf^haus  -  Bildworterbuch,  English/ 
Deutsch.  Will  Hcraucourt,  ed.  Wiesbaden. 
Brockhaus.  1953.  x  -f-  728  2<ol.  pages,  ill. 
15  dm. 

Eberhard  Brockhaus  has  launched  a  new  series 
of  bilingual  dictionaries,  of  which  this  is  Vol¬ 
ume  One.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  since 
it  is  abreast  of  the  current  vocabulary  in  the 
two  big  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  reference  shelf.  A  general-pur¬ 
pose  volume,  well  printed  and  inexpensive,  it 
IS  pleasantly  free  from  technical  terminology 
and  can  be  consulted  easily  by  readers  who 
lack  a  Ph.  D.  degree.  It  stood  up  well  under 
a  sampling  of  its  vocabulary  in  comparison 
with  two  of  the  latest  one-volume  American 
dictionaries  and  two  recent  bilingual  diction¬ 
aries.  It  has  accurate  and  lucid  information 
alxiut  the  differences  between  English  and 
American  idiom  and  pronunciation.  Included 
under  the  one  alphabetization  are  a  large  num- 
l)cr  of  abbreviations,  dealing  largely  with  mili¬ 
tary,  |X)litical,  and  social  institutions  in  the 
two  countries,  and  a  numlxrr  of  proper  names, 
sometimes  a  little  incautiously  selected  (the 
dictionary  may  be  less  popular  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  than  in  Chicago,  since  the 
Windy  City  rates  a  mention  not  accorded  to 
her  rivals  in  the  East).  But  for  the  most  part 
it  is  carefully  and  wisely  made. 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  publishers  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  originality  of  its  use  of  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  Dudens  and  other  such  books  have 


l)een  doing  this  effectively  for  a  long  time,  and 
while  some  of  the  two  hundred  or  so  diagrams 
used  here  are  ingenious  (rather  notably  the 
graphic  illustration  of  the  functions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  English  prepositions),  they  constitute 
only  one  of  many  useful  features. 

R.  T.  H. 

*  Yvonne  P.  de  Dony,  comp.  Uxico  del 
lenguaje  figurado.  Buenos  Aires.  Desclce, 
De  Brouwer.  1951.  805  pages.  $140  m/arg. 
This  monumental  work  which  should  be  the 
vade  mecum  of  translators,  professors,  and 
philologists,  also  brings  a  long-needed  lexicon 
to  students  of  world  literature  and  languages. 
As  a  comparative  lexicon  in  four  languages 
(Spanish,  French,  English,  German),  it  is  by 
far  the  best  organized,  the  soundest,  the  easiest 
to  handle,  and  in  many  respects  the  only  one 
of  its  kind.  It  contains  27,846  idiomatic  phrases 
distributed  in  4,071  groups.  There  are  four 
parts  composed  of  indices  in  the  languages  in¬ 
dicated. 

A  strong  point  of  the  work  is  that  no  one 
of  the  languages  is  a  must  for  its  manipulation. 
Any  combination  of  the  languages  mentioned 
will  produce  maximum  results.  Supposing  we 
were  to  inquire  about  the  equivalent  of  the 
French  phrase  “Arriver  au  dessert.”  Either 
amver  or  dessert  can  be  the  key  word.  Either 
would  indicate  the  phrase  and  refer  us  to  num¬ 
ber  31  of  the  first  and  main  section  of  the  work, 
where  we  would  find: 

31  Accituna 

C  LIrgrr  a  lai  aceitunat. 

A  burna  bora,  mangas  verdrs. 

A  buen  tiempo,  mangas  vcrdcs. 

Venir  dos  correos  rrtrasado. 

F  Arnver  apr«  la  bataillc. 

Arriver  comme  Ics  pompiers  de  Nantcrre. 

Arriver  au  dessert. 

Arriver  comme  Ics  carabiniers  d'OfTenbacb. 

Arriver  trop  tard  i  la  soupe. 

E  To  come  a  day  after  the  fair. 

D  Einen  Posttag  zu  spat  kommen. 

Der  kommt  hinterher  gehinkt. 

Here  we  would  find  not  only  the  equivalent 
in  either  of  the  four  languages  desired  but 
also  analogous  phrases.  Likewise,  if  we 
searched  for  the  same  phrase  in  the  other  lan¬ 
guages,  Spanish  would  use  llegar  or  aceitunas 
as  key  words;  English  come  or  fair  and  Ger¬ 
man  hmterher  or  hinl^en,  and  they  would  all 
lead  to  number  31  of  the  main  part. 

True,  language  is  ever<hanging  and  in 
future  years  the  work  will  need  revision,  but 
Yvonne  P.  de  Dony  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
her  stroke  of  genius  and  endless  effort. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Correspondence 

Dear  Sir: 

In  his  recent  article,  Neglected  Masterpieces 
of  Foreign  Fiction  (see  B.A.  27:3,  pp,  229- 
234),  Professor  W.  H,  F.  Lamont  cites  the 
“apathy  of  the  American  publishers”  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  neglect.  Thus  he  stirs  me, 
as  editor  of  a  very  large  firm  which  has  pub¬ 
lished  its  share  of  foreign  authors,  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  publishing  of  foreign 
fiction  in  America  at  the  present  time. 

I  say  “at  the  present  time”  advisedly  because 
in  the  past  there  prevailed  an  altruistic  attitude 
among  commercial  publishers  that  a  highly 
successful  (i.e.,  money-making)  novel  should 
carry  the  financial  load  of  a  work  of  indubi¬ 
table  literary  merit  which  might  not  be  so  fi¬ 
nancially  rewarding.  Such  a  policy  provided 
for  the  publication  of  worthy  books  of  small 
fxipular  appeal.  But  it  is  fast  disappearing,  and 
is  more  and  more  being  replaced  by  a  publish¬ 
ing  program  that  requires  every  item  to  stand 
on  its  own  financial  feet. 

For  fiction  of  foreign  origin  has  always  been 
less  profitable  on  the  whole  than  native  fiction. 
The  vast  majority  of  readers  find  their  own 
complex  civilization  difficult  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  without  their  being  diverted  by  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  a  distant  one.  The  curious 
reader,  or  the  one  truly  interested  in  the  for¬ 
eign  literary  scene,  is  probably  able  to  read  the 
language  of  the  author  and  prefers  to  do  so. 
This  last  type,  however,  is  a  group  so  unim¬ 
portant  that,  shrill  as  its  voice  may  sound,  it 
constitutes  no  menace  whatever  to  a  well- 
established  publisher. 

Lately  the  sales  of  all  fiction,  except  paper- 
Ixjund  reprints,  in  America  have  greatly  de¬ 
creased;  now  the  novel  that  in  its  original  hard- 
Ixjund  editions  sells  more  than  20,000  copies  is 
something  of  a  phenomenon.  No  single  reasr)n 
for  this  slump  has  yet  lieen  convincingly  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  conclusion,  however,  follows  re¬ 
lentlessly  that  commercial  publishers  cannot 
afford  to  issue  novels  of  foreign  origin  unless 
such  works  have  so  direct  an  ap|xral  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  taste  of  American  book  buyers  that  a 
healthy  profit  from  them  can  be  expected. 

Now  of  all  the  works  in  Professor  l^mont’s 
list  that  I  have  read,  either  in  toto  or  in  sum¬ 
mary,  none  would  meet  that  criterion.  Much 
as  I  may  personally  admire  these  novels  (I  am 
familiar  with  about  half  the  list  and  I  think  it 
safe  to  assume  that  the  balance  falls  into  the 


same  category  of  rejects),  I  could  not  consci¬ 
entiously  recommend  them  for  publication  by 
my  own  firm;  nor  would  I  do  so  if  I  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  other  similarly  organized  house. 
And  why  should  I  do  so.?  In  the  first  place,  an 
editor’s  reputation,  if  not  his  actual  livelihood, 
depends  on  his  ability  to  select  books  which 
will  bring  credit  to  bis  firm.  In  commercial 
publishing  prestige  and  profits  are  practically 
synonymous.  If  I  proposed  to  risk  my  job  on 
an  unprofitable  item,  I  would  publish  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  first  novel  hy  a  young  American. 
By  that  decision  I  might  advance  American 
writing,  and  I  could  lie  reasonably  certain  that 
the  author  would  in  time  produce  more  and 
more  novels  which  should  be  increasingly  re¬ 
warding.  Such  anticipation  is  impossible  in  the 
case  of  Professor  Lamont’s  authors. 

Another  liability  connected  with  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  a  foreign  author  is  the  difficulty,  if  not 
the  impossibility,  of  personal  contact  between 
the  editor  and  him.  Similarly  hard  is  making 
the  author  available  for  interviews,  autograph¬ 
ing  parties,  radio  and  television  appearances, 
lectures.  All  these  promotional  devices  are 
valuable  to  the  publisher.  The  majority  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lamont’s  authors  are  dead. 

In  addition  there  is  also  to  lie  considered  the 
factor  of  what  lienefit  will  derive  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  from  his  issuing  one  of  these  foreign 
masterpieces.  In  other  words,  what  will  it  at¬ 
tract  to  his  list,  or  repel  from  it.?  If  a  firm  be¬ 
comes  known  for  the  preponderance  of  such 
items  on  its  list,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  get  the 
Ixrst  submissions  of  other  types  of  writing.  The 
result  for  the  firm  is  the  ojieration  of  a  kind  of 
literary  (»resham’s  Law. 

.Secontlly,  the  judging  of  a  novel  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  7’hus  it  is  customary  amongst  pub¬ 
lishers  for  at  least  three  etlitors  to  read  and 
approve  of  a  work  of  fiction  liefore  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  any  firm  there  is  seldom  more  than 
one  editor  who  can  read  the  work  in  its  orig 
inal  language  with  sufficient  fluency  accurately 
to  estimate  ail  its  merits  or  flaws.  Also  required 
is  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  background 
of  both  the  author  an<l  the  work,  in  order  for 
it  to  lx:  considered  as  an  adet^uate  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  style  or  a  civilization.  Hence  the  e<Iitor 
must  rely  almost  solely  upon  his  own  opinion, 
an  arrogant  and  all  too  often  disastrous  pre¬ 
sumption.  Readings  and  advice  may,  of  course, 
be  procured  from  qualified  persons  outside  the 
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firm;  but  such  ()coplc  can  never  wholly  com¬ 
prehend  the  interior  problems  of  the  firm  and 
hence  their  re{K)rts  must  l)e  carefully  weighed 
and  pro|K)rtionally  discounted. 

Or  it  may  lie  objected  that  a  translation  be 
made  Ix-fore  the  work  be  voted  upf)n.  Transla¬ 
tions,  however,  are  expensive  and  involve  long 
delays.  A  gfK)d  translator,  if  free  and  willing  to 
<lo  the  rendering  on  only  a  qualified  promise  of 
publication,  charges  at  least  $15  per  thousand 
words  of  the  original  text.  TTiink  what  an  in¬ 
vestment  would  thus  have  to  be  made  in,  say 
Galdos’  Fortunata  y  facinta,  which  runs  to,  I 
should  guess,  a  half  million  words.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  time  three  busy 
editors  must  consume  to  read  the  translation 
(plus  the  time  one  editor  has  already  spent 
reading  the  original),  when  they  might  well 
have  been  devoting  such  time  to  projects  with 
a  more  immediate  appearance  of  success. 

Suppose,  though,  that  Fortunata  y  facinta 
has  satisfied  all  concerned  at  Classics,  Inc.,  that 
it  will  be  a  worthwhile  publishing  venture.  It 
has  somehow  l)een  worked  into  the  schedule  of 
a  comjtetent  editor;  the  publicity,  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  art  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  have  conceivably  found  space  and  time 
to  give  it  proj)er  attention ;  the  enormous  manu¬ 
facturing  cost  has  miraculously  been  adjusted 
to  a  suitable  retail  price;  and  the  manuscript 
has  lieen  set  into  type,  ready  for  the  Spring 
List.  Then,  surprise  of  surprises,  the  publisher 
just  down  the  block  announces  that  Fortunata 
y  facinta  will  appear  on  his  Winter  List  for  the 
same  year.  Why  not?  ITie  Itook  is  in  the  public 
domain  and  possibly  two  more  publishers  are 
also  planning  to  issue  an  edition.  Few  unrecog¬ 
nized  classics  can  successfully  survive  on  more 
than  one  list.  Publishers  are  disinclined  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  their  comfsetitors  their  plans  for  the 
future.  Result:  Classics,  Inc.,  is  distinctly  un¬ 
happy  about  the  whole  venture. 

Lastly  comes  the  question  of  the  prestige  the 
publisher  supfxtscdly  acquires  from  introduc¬ 
ing  to  America  a  masterpiece  from  another 
land.  Prestige  is  always  a  temptation,  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  it  once  in  a  while  is  justified  by  even  the 
most  materialistic  publisher.  But  this  prestige 
comes  principally  from  reviews,  and  reviewers 


of  such  lxx)ks  are  wildly  capricious.  All  too  of¬ 
ten  they  devote  the  major  part  of  the  space 
allotted  them  to  displaying  their  own  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  other  works  of  the  generally  ob¬ 
scure  author,  to  expanding  on  the  background 
represented  in  the  novel,  to  carping  at  the 
translation.  Less  exhibitionistic  reviewers  will 
probably  also  consider  the  values  of  the  novel 
in  relation  to  the  present-day  world.  In  doing 
so  they  are  likely  to  get  into  the  realm  of  meta¬ 
physics,  but  they  would  doubtless  be  right  in 
questioning  the  “necessity”  of  reissuing  many 
of  Professor  I^mont’s  titles,  which  seem  to  me 
to  possess  only  an  academic  importance. 

The  reviews,  for  instance,  of  Musil’s  The 
Man  Without  Qualities,  recently  published  for 
the  first  time  in  English,  were  highly  incon¬ 
sistent.  (This  fate,  of  course,  awaits  native  au¬ 
thors  also.)  TTie  preliminary  reviews  of  Elisa- 
Ixrth  I-anggasser’s  “great”  novel  are  not  of  the 
type  that  causes  a  publisher’s  heart  to  leap  up. 
It  might  be  inferred  that  reviewers  are  more  on 
a  publisher’s  side  than  on  that  of  the  professors. 

Furthermore,  who  but  a  rival  publisher  or  a 
bookseller  knows  what  firm  has  issued  a  book  ? 
I  doubt  that  many  readers  of  the  1951  edition 
of  Manzoni’s  The  Betrothed  (indifferently  re¬ 
viewed,  incidentally)  could  tell  that  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  Sc  Company  published  it.  Where,  then,  is 
the  prestige  except  in  the  vanity  of  the  editor 
concerned?  It  is  a  pretty  expensive  bauble,  and 
like  all  such,  is  soon  tired  of. 

TTtose  publishers  who  are  subsidized  or  who 
can  operate  with  such  a  small  overhead  that  a 
sale  of  fewer  than  2,000  copies  is  profitable  to 
them — those  are  the  ones  who  might  well  af¬ 
ford  to  publish  the  novels  on  Professor  La- 
mont’s  list.  Scholars  would  certainly  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  them  for  such  a  service,  as  they  already 
are  to  Professor  Lamont  for  his  preliminary 
efforts.  And  scholars  might  well  be  encouraged 
to  offer  as  their  doctoral  dissertations  publish¬ 
able  translations  of  these  classics.  Certainly  if 
these  works  will,  as  Professor  Lamont  suggests, 
lead  to  a  greater  international  understanding, 
then  the  more  they  are  studied,  the  better  for 
us  all. 

Monroe  Stearns 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
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l^s  Annulet  Conferencia.  LX:33,  34,  35 — Olympio 
au  La  vie  de  Victor  Hugo  (Vlll),  Andr^  MauroU; 
Henri  Troyat  on  Gogol's  Dead  Soult. — Rcn^  Lalou  on 
Franz  Hcllens’s  Let  mareei  de  I'Eicaut:  Maurois  cont. — 
Andre  Billy  on  Flaubert's  L'^ducation  tenttmentale; 
Marcel  I'hiebaut  on  Henri  Martineau's  Le  coeur  de 
Stendhal.  Maurois  concl.;  Pretence  de  Beethoven,  Ren^ 
Fauchois. 

le  bayou.  XVII :55 — Souvenirt  de  la  Villa  d'Ette, 
Andr6  Bellivicr. 

Bulletin  det  Lettret.  XV;  149,  150. — Au  jardin  det 
mott,  V.-H  Debiduur. — laco’s  Coupt  de  bee  et  bruitt 
de  plume. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XL;317,  318. — Special  section,  Nou- 
veaux  atpeett  d'une  mythologie  moderne,  Michel  Car- 
rouges,  et  al.;  L'dge  technique  d'aprit  Martin  Heidegger 
et  Leopold  Ziegler,  Andr^  Preau. — Fronton  pour  un 
jeune  pobte,  jean  Ballard,  et  al.;  Etotdritme  de  I'icri- 
ture,  Paul  Zumthor;  Hubert  fuin  on  Joe  Bousquet; 
LAin-Gabriel  Gros  on  Robert  Desnos. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXl:2-3,  4. — Oit  va 
l'U.N.E.S.C.O.?  Rcmy  Montagne;  La  SocUU  Euro- 
peenne  de  Culture,  Jean  Lacroix. — Special  section,  Pour 
un  renouveau  du  tent  civique. 

La  Clatte  de  Franfait.  III:7,  8. — Pour  connaltre  la 
litterature  contemporaine,  Raymond  Dumay. — Mainly 
on  vacation  travel  and  tourism. 

Critique.  Nos.  73,  74, 15-16. — Un  pobte  matbrialitte: 
Georg  Buchner  (1),  Edmond  Dune;  Le  double  atpect 
de  I'oeuvre  de  FauHtner,  Paul  Jaflard. — Technique  du 
poete:  Gerard  Manley  Hopl(int,  Dominque  de  Grunne; 
Dune  concl. —  l-et  petitt  mythet  de  Paul  Valhy  (1), 
Gabriel  Venaissin;  Le  theatre  italien  de  Pirandello  d 
Ugo  Betti,  Jean  Duvignaud;  Claude  David  on  Friedrich 
Sengle's  Wieland. 

Ditque  Vert.  1:3. — De  la  grice  d  la  litterature, 
Jean  Pfeitfer;  lean  Teugelt  I'oublie,  Michel  de  Ghrlde- 
rtxle;  Petit  portrait  d' Albert  Thibaudet,  Leon  Bopp; 
Henri  Maldiney  on  the  painter  Juan  Mird. 

Document!.  1953:7,  8. — Special  section,  Bilan  d'une 
Retittance  (1911-1945},  Giinthcr  Weisenborn  et  al.; 
portrait  of  G.  Weisenborn  and  Ren^  Wintzen's  report 
on  the  meeting  of  young  French  and  German  writers 
in  Pans. — Special  section  on  the  events  in  East  Berlin, 
June  17,  1953;  P.  G.iuvin  on  Therxlor  Plievier's  Mot- 
k^au;  De  Bertolt  Brecht  d  .  ,  .  Rommel,  Reni  Wintzrn. 

Etprit.  XXI  :7,  8,  9. — Vitaget  et  figuret,  Roland 
Barthes;  Le  labynnthe  de  la  tolitude  (on  Mexico),  Oc¬ 
tavio  Paz. — La  tuccettion  de  I'Ecole  de  Pant  ett-elle 
ouverte?  Camille  Bourniquil;  Le  tent  det  mott,  Pierre 
Emmanuel. — L'ltlam  et  le  temoignage  du  croyant, 
I^uis  Massignon. 


Etudet.  LXXXVI:6,  7,  8. — Art  cruel,  Jean  Onimus; 
La  communauU  de  la  mer  Morte,  Jean  Dani^lou; 
Charlet  Maurrat  et  la  papaute,  Rol>ert  Rouquette. — 
Romanciert  nord-africaint,  Andr^  R^tif.  —  Culture, 
technique  et  tpecialitation  (1),  Francois  do  Dainville, 
Francois  Russo;  Aves-vout  lu  "Let  PUiadet"?  Andr^ 
Blanchet. 

Let  Etudet  Clattiquet.  XXl:2-3. — Hittoire  et  Ho- 
quence  d'aprbt  CicHon,  Pierre  Defourny;  Le  tub/onctif 
d'lntittance,  Remy  de  RavincI;  Un  ami  de  (utte  Lipie: 
L’humanitte  Andri  Schott  ( 1552-1629),  J.  Fabri,  S.  |.; 
"Le  Grand  Meaulnet"  et  I’adoletcence,  Marcel  Delau- 
nois. 

Let  Etudet  Philotophiquet.  VIII: I. — C.  Devivaise  in 
memoriam  Jacques  Paliard;  Coleridge  philotophe,  Jean 
Pucelle;  Jean  Buruxi  (1881-1953),  C.  Devivaise;  L' 
homme  et  I'itat  telon  facquet  Maritain.  J.-W.  Lapierre. 

Fidiration.  No.  102-103. — A  propot  de  I’agrfgation 
det  lettret  modernet,  Emmanuel  Beau  de  Lom^nie. 

France-Atie.  VIII  :84,  85-86. — Lefon  inaugurale  au 
College  de  France,  Jean  Filliozat;  Paul  Gaugin  ( 1848- 
1903),  J.-R.  Thom6;  Poitie  Lao,  Thao  Nhouy  Ahhay; 
Qu'ett-ce  qu'un  Bouddhitte?  (I),  Andr^  Migot. — Avec 
Thiophde  Gautier  au  Mutie  du  Louvre,  J.-R.  Thom6; 
Migot  cont.;  La  litterature  epique  viHnamienne,  Kim- 
Chi;  Georget  Duhamel,  "le  tfmoin  de  bonne  volonti,” 
Louis  Guillaume. 

France-Grdee.  Printemps  1953. — Amor  Graecut, 
Georges  M^autis. 

L'HelUnitme  Contemporain.  VII ;3.  Fascicule  hors 
s6rie. — l^  roman  niohellenique  (cont.),  St.  X^floudas; 
Ep.  Drligeorges  on  Andr6  K.irk.ivitsas;  G.  G6ralis  on 
Constantin  Cavahs. — Special  issue,  1453-1953:  Le 
cinq-centidme  annivertaire  de  la  prite  de  Conttanti- 
nople. 

Hommet  et  Mondet.  Vin:84,  85,  86. — Comprendre 
et  inventer  (1),  Bernard  Grasset;  Vienne-la-Bourgeoite, 
Jacques  de  Ricaumont. — Grasset  concl.;  l.'Eire,  payt 
en  marge,  Ren6  Brest. — l^autaud  dant  "Mon  /ournal," 
M.  Martin  du  Gard;  l.e  roman  d’Edgar  Poe,  Jean 
Rousselot;  Pdlerinage  d  Mirabeaii,  E.  Beau  de  Lom6nie. 

Le  Journal  det  Podtet.  XXII(:6. — Let  Thdophilient 
ont  vingt  ant.  .  .  ,  Gustave  Cohen;  Marcel  Lecomte  on 
Ren^  de  Sober;  Claude  I.egangnrux  on  Dylan  Thomas; 
Un  nouveau  podme  de  Rimbaud,  Robert  (>ofIin. 

Laroutte  Mentuel.  Nos.  466,  467,  468. — Pierre  du 
Colombier  on  Raoul  Dufy;  Andr<  Hodier  &  Jean 
Barraqu6  on  Serge  Prokofiev. — Jean  Miremonde  on 
Fernand  Gregh;  Maximilien  Ciauthier  on  Moise  Kisling; 
Im  litterature  roumaine  contemporaine,  Theodor  Be- 
regi;  Gaston  Picard  on  Rachilde. — Haiti,  terre  de  lan- 
gue  franfaite,  Jean  Malabard;  C.  G.  Bjurstrom  in  me- 
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monam  Sven  Uctiin;  Iji  htth'ature  allemande  contem- 
pi/Toine,  J.-F.  Anxelloz. 

Le/  Ij’ttres  Nouvcllei.  1:5,  (>,  7. — "l^  degrf  zho  de 
rrdilure,"  Maurice  Na<irau;  Chrz  lei  cuhistei  (concl.). 
(ieurgcs  Duihuii. — "Voesiet"  de  (ieorges  Sihehade, 
Salah  Sieii^;  Un  morahste  humoritte:  Helzel-Stahl, 
(Maude  I’ichois;  IntroduiUon  d  la  mustque  de  Bartot(^, 
Maurice  Faurc. — Nainance  et  vie  de  “SIC,”  Pierre 
AUirrt-Birot;  La  "demine”  tentative  de  Samuel  Bect(- 
ett,  Maurice  Naileau;  /,Ad6nde,  Miro?  (icorKes  Du- 
thuit;  Ijettre  d'Allemagne,  R.iincr-M.  (Jrrhardt. 

/-e/  l^ttrei  Komanei.  VII  :3. — "Charlet  le  Chauve.” 
Etude  lur  le  declm  de  I'epopee  franfaite  (conf.),  Robert 
Bossuat;  Christian  Brtk  (cont.),  Antonio  Mor;  Im 
"Deditace”  de  la  "I'ahngSnfsie  snciale”  de  Ballanehe. 
Version  infdite,  ('harles  I)6deyan;  Spirituels  d'ltalie 
et  d'lherie,  P.  (jroult. 

Lihertf  de  I'Espiit.  No.  41. — Li  societi  du  gSnie, 
Francis  Ponge;  Vne  fausse  nouvelle:  “Dieu  est  mart,” 
Dents  de  RouRemont;  1m  contribution  negro  africaine 
d  Codification  d'une  civilisation  mondiale,  l>^opold- 
Sedar  Senjfhor. 

IJhres  Propos.  Ill;  10. — l.'enseignement  de  la  littera- 
ture  franfatse  en  U.R.S.S.,  Claude  Marcus;  l.'universite 
d  la  recherche  de  son  dme,  (i.  (iaudiot. 

Ijtres  de  France.  IV:5,  ft. — Feature  section  devoted 
to  A.  t’Serstevens. On  (ieorges  Simmon. 

Marsyas.  XXXIII  :303,  304. — Im  traduction  en  regard, 
anon. — Victor  Hugo  et  I'amour  platonique,  Denis 
Saurat. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1079,  1080,  1081. — Serge 
Prohofiev,  Ren^  Dumesml;  Reflexions  sur  “Othello,” 
Robert  Speaixht;  Esoterisme  du  “Conte  d'hiver,”  Paul 
.\rnold. — Psychanalyse  de  la  ncige,  (iilliert  Durand; 
Paul  ValOry,  Sete  et  la  mer,  Marcel  Roland;  Maurice 
Barret  et  let  heaux-arts,  Jiihannes  TielriKiy. — Notes  et 
touventrt  sur  “Im  guerre  det  boutons,”  F.UKcnc  ('hatot; 
Au  tecourt  de  Madame  de  Stael  et  de  son  “PoOme  hit- 
torique,"  Fernand  Baldensi>erger. 

Monde  Nouveau  Pam.  I.X:70,  71. — Panorama  de  la 
litterature  allemande  depuis  /945,  F.ruli  Pfeiffcr-Bclli; 
Rimbaud,  honime  de  lettret,  Ch.irles  Autrand. — l^ 
message  de  Vargas  Vila,  Martin  de  Hauteclairc. 

Im  Nouvelle  Critique.  V:46,  47. — “Revue  du  marx- 
isme  militant."  Avec  let  manouvncrt  de  la  culture 
franiaise,  jean  Kan.ipa;  Ixs  impasses  du  pertonnulisme, 
Pierre  Foiifteyrollas;  Problemes  de  la  miisique,  Renaud 
de  Jouvencl. — Kant  est-U  exittentialitte?  Jean  T. 
Desanti;  L'Academie  Franfatse  n’est  plus  un  talon, 
.^ndr6  Carrel;  Legende  et  veritO  de  Mozart,  K.  Sakva; 
discussion  of  leune  Poesie,  J.-N.  ARostmi,  et  al. 

Im  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfatse.  1:7,  8,  9. — 
Ije  catechisme  et  I'almanach  (A  propos  de  Saint- 
Exupery),  Roger  Caillois;  (Maudel's  F'ntretient  avec 
lean  Amrouche  (cont.);  Ou  va  la  litterature?  (1) 
Maurice  Blanchot;  5eri7r  (on  Bernanos),  Marcel  Ar- 
land;  Henri  Thomas  on  Saint  |ohn  Perse;  Un  papier- 
colle  en  litterature,  lean  Paulhan;  /.-A'.  Huytmans  et 
iMUtrOamont,  Pierre  l.amlKrt.  —  (Maudel-Amrouche 


cont.;  Blanchot  concl.;  Im  rfpudiation  det  fables, 
Wladimir  Weidl^. — Vne  conversation  avec  Drieu  la 
Rochelle,  Jean  Grenier;  Rfcit  secret,  Pierre  Drieu  la 
Rochelle;  Let  mythes  du  monde  moderne,  Mircea 
F.liade;  Plus  loin  que  le  degri  tiro,  Maurice  Blanchot; 
Marcel  Arland  on  Jean  Giono;  Barharie  ou  Berberie? 
(1),  Etiemble;  three  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by 
(icorge  Sand  to  Eugene  Delacroix. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  11:6. — Introduction 
a  la  “Nouvelle  Revue  Franfatse”  (1953),  Jean  Paul¬ 
han;  Quelquet  aspects  linguistiques  de  I’enteignement 
du  franfait,  Roch  Valin. 

Im  Pentie  Catholique.  No.  26. — Vne  resurrection 
litteraire  (Ronsard's  odes),  Jacques  Vier. 

Im  Point.  XLIV. — Pierre  Michclot  on  Paul  I.6autaud; 
fragments  from  L^iutaud't  fournal  litthaire  (1925, 
1926,  1950). 

Preuvet.  Supplement  juillet  1953,  III:  29,  30-31. — 
ProblFmes  de  Part  contemporain.  I:  L’esprit  de  la 
peinture  contemporaine.  II:  Enquete  sur  le  “rfalisme 
socialiste.” — Ribald  ou  le  troubadour,  Czeslaw  Milosz; 
Cermain  Nouveau,  Jacques  Brenner;  Malraux  et  “Let 
voix  du  silence,”  Joseph  Czapski;  Nature  et  formes  de 
la  critique  littFraire,  Robert  Ranters. — Michel  Manoll 
on  Franz  Hellens;  Franz  Borkenau’s  interpretation  of 
the  Chanson  de  Roland:  Saint-Simon  et  ton  dme, 
Fran(oLs-Regis  Bastide;  Olga  Obry  on  Antonio  Jos^  da 
Silva;  Art  et  communisme,  Nicola  Chiaromonte; 
Claude-F.dmonde  Magny  on  Dominique  Rolin. 

Ptychi.  VIII  :79,  80. — Im  ptychologie,  connaittance 
conerhe  de  I'humain,  A.  Hesnard. — Autour  de  Tristan 
et  Yseult,  Maryse  Choity. 

Quo  Vadit.  VI:59-60-61. — Souvenirs  sur  Madame 
Rachilde,  Auriant;  Robert  de  Montetquiou,  Georges 
Maurevert;  M.  forit-Karl  Huytmans,  Ilugues  Rebell; 
Du  nouveau  sur  “L’amie  perdue,”  Leon  Bexquet; 
“Sylvie”  ou  Let  faustet  confidences  (1),  Auriant;  Mau¬ 
rice  Dubourgh  on  Robert  Caze. 

Relations.  XlU\\5l,  152,  153. — La  critique  littSraire, 
Pierre  Angers,  S.  J — Petites  vacancet  chez  Barbe-Bleue, 
Alexandre  Dugre,  S.J. — Arnold  f.  Toynbee  et  I'etprit 
mittionnaire,  e<]s.;  “Convertis  du  XX*  tiMe,”  Alexan¬ 
dre  Dugre,  S.  I. 

Rencontre.  Ill  18. — Notes  sur  la  pentfe  de  Gaston 
Bachelard,  (3ole*.e  Audry;  La  poesie  possible,  Jean  Les- 
cure.  Publicatio  i  to  be  suspended  for  one  year. 

Revue  de  lo  Miditerranie.  XIII :55. — En  marge  de 
“Salammbo”  (II),  Aime  Dupuy;  Rene  Guenon  et 
I'idee  de  tradition,  Gabriel  Germain. 

Revue  Je  la  Pentfe  Franfaise.  XII:7~8. — Henri  Per- 
ruchot  on  Andre  Maurois;  Luc  Estajig  on  Jean  Cayrol. 

La  Revue  det  Auteurs  et  det  Livret.  XLV1:6,  7. — 
Lists  and  briefly  reviews  recently  published  books,  in 
continuation  of  the  Repertoire  of  Father  Sagehomme. 

La  Revue  det  Idies  et  det  Lettret.  1953:3. — Rainer 
Maria  Rilhf,  Rene  van  der  Elst. 

Revue  det  Sciences  Humainet.  Nos.  69,  70. — Special 
issue  on  Realism  and  Naturalism.  Le  riahsme  devant 
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la  critique  httiraire  de  1851  k  1861,  Guy  Robert;  Let 
romans  det  Goncourt  et  la  midecine,  Robert  Ricattr; 
Notes  tur  let  Goncourt,  Jean-Pierre  Richard;  L’univert 
de  "Germinal,"  Marcel  Girard;  L’unwert  de  "Bel  ami," 
Gerard  Delaisemcnt;  "natssralisme"  du  thiitre  lihre, 
Francis  Pruner. — Montesquieu  et  la  censure  religieuse 
de  /'  "Esprit  det  hit,"  Charlcs-Iacques  Beyer;  Reper¬ 
toire  det  oeuvres  du  Marquis  de  Sade,  Gilbert  Lely; 
Balzac  et  la  peinttsre,  J.  Adh^mar;  Victor  Hugo  et 
Auguste  lal.  Lettret  inidttes,  Pierre-Georges  Castex; 
Let  themes  de  la  stMite  et  de  la  virginite  chez  Mol- 
larmi.  Charles  Chass^. 

La  Revue  du  Cture.  XVI:  160,  161. — Abou  Notvat,  un 
Francois  Villon  arahe,  Abdel  Rahman  Sidky;  Le  "Doc- 
teur  Faustus"  de  Thomas  Mann  et  set  modHet,  Hilde 
Zaloscer. — "La  teconde  chance"  et  ton  mystfrieux 
auteur  (Virgil  Gheorghiu),  Raymond  Millet;  Un  pion- 
nier  de  la  poitie  arahe  moderne  (Abou  Chadi),  Mous- 
tapha  Abdel  Latif  El  Seherty;  Rf flexions  tur  la  critique, 
Francis  de  Miomandre. 

Ijt  Revue  Franfaise.  V:46,  47,  48. — La  poitie  primi¬ 
tive  de  I'lnde,  Louis  Renou;  Pourquoi  det  tynonymet? 
].  Marouzeau;  Sartre  et  Bergson,  Robert  de  Lupp^; 
special  section  devoted  to  modern  Turkey  (see  es¬ 
pecially  Languet  et  peuplet  turcs  dans  le  monde  et 
dans  I'hittoire,  Louis  Bazin). — Special  section,  Le 
Congo  beige. — Eratme  et  la  fondation  du  Collegium 
Thlingue  de  Ijouvain,  Marie  Delcourt;  Henri  Clouard 
on  Jean  Monsterleet's  Sommett  de  la  littirature  chinoite 
de  1900  d  1949;  L'hiritage  culturel  de  la  Yougotlavie, 
M.  Panitch'Sourep. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  IX  :6,  7-8. — Introduction  d 
Henry  fames,  Albert  GA’ard. — Humanitme  et  chrit- 
tianisme,  Jean  Laloup;  Actuality  de  Bertolt  Brecht, 
Ren^  Wintzen. 

La  Revue  Thfitrale.  VIII :23. — Main  section  devoted 
to  Thidtre  de  Silvain  Itl^ine:  Antonin  Artaud,  Marie- 
Ange  Malauss6na. 

Synthiset.  Vin:85,  86. — Le  podte  qui  s'enfuit  (Rim¬ 
baud),  Malka  LfKker;  Proses  pour  poitie,  E.  Noulet; 
Reflexions  tur  Toriginalitf  au  theatre,  Robert  Chesselet. 
— L’angoitse  du  tempt  present  et  let  devoirs  de  I'esprit, 
Maurice  Lambilliotte;  L'etprit  det  foulet,  Sisley  Hud¬ 
dleston;  Hertvig  Henten,  podte  et  dramaturge  flamand, 
Fr.  Closset;  Locker  cont.;  Le  pragmatitme  americain, 
Pierre  Vandevivere;  E.  Noulet  on  Etiemble's  disserta¬ 
tion  mythe  de  Rimbaud:  Andr^  Bruy^re  on  Alexan¬ 
der  Herzen. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  67,  68,  69. — Malraux  roman- 
cier,  Claude  Elsen;  Albert-Marie  Schmidt  tn  memonam 
Jean  Baruzi;  Alban  Berg  et  let  probldmet  de  Topera 
moderne,  Andr6  Boucourechtliev. — Michaux  nous 
parle,  Guy  Dumur;  Yves  Florenne  on  the  late  H.  R. 
l.enurmand's  Confessions  d’un  auteur  dramatique; 
Saint-Petershourg  tur  le  Nil  (Cairo),  Gerald  Messadi^. 
— Approche  de  Rimbaud,  Henri  Guillemin;  La  critique 
d  la  sauvette,  Walter  Orlando;  La  bibliotheque  de 
Marcel  Prevost,  Christian  Murciaux. 

Temoint.  1:2. — Sur  Mandt  Sperber,  Jean  Paul  Sam¬ 
son;  J.  P.  S.  on  Robert  Musil. 


Let  Tempt  Modernet.  VIII:  90,  91,  IX:92. — Ou  en 
ett  le  cinema  franfoit?  (1),  Colette  Audry;  C.  Virgil 
Gheorghiu  ou  "Le  tdmoin  innocent,"  B.  Dort. — Audry 
concl.;  FauHtner  aprit  le  Prix  Nobel,  Francois  Erval. — 
Francois  Erval  on  Ernst  von  Salomon's  Le  question¬ 
naire. 

L'Unique.  IX:75-76. — Actualiti  de  Herbert  Spencer, 
Benjamin  DeCasseres;  Rabelais — an-archistel  Hem 
Day. 

Vie.  1953:3,  4. — "Revue  Suisse  Romande.”  On  Le 
gette,  langage  univertel  (with  beautiful  illustrations). 
— La  mutton  "Pro  Arte"  d  St-Saphorin,  Jean-Jacques 
Rurfet. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  16,  17. — Prfsentation  du  rutte, 
Adrien  Bernellc;  Maurice  Rat  on  Marie  de  Gournay; 
Let  languet  et  let  nationahtis  en  U.R.S.S.,  A.  B.;  Le 
tlavon,  Adrien  Bernelle. — Not  troubadours  en  Angle- 
terre,  M.-M.  Dubois;  Une  langue  univertelle?  Et  la- 
quelle?  (1),  Pangloss;  L'action  culturelle  de  la  France 
en  Allemagne,  anon.;  Sur  quelquet  noms  propret  turcs, 
P.  Burgui^re. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Juillet,  AoOt-Sept.  1953. — 
fean  Cayrol,  romancier  de  I’etpFrance,  Marie-Jos^phe 
Rustan;  Humour  et  tociitf,  Gabriel  Venaissin. — Special 
issue,  Le  monde  te  fait  tout  let  tours:  of  pertinent  top¬ 
ical  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  section  1:3  (Le  monde  te 
fait  "humain"). 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  386,  387. — Theological 
articles. 

German 

Archiv  fiir  Kulturgeschichte.  XXXV:  1,  2. —  Wie 
sahen  die  mittelalterlichen  Herrtchaftszeichen  aut? 
Percy  Ernst  Schramm;  Vom  Wesen  det  deutschen 
Spdtmiitelalters,  Hermann  Heimpel;  Vngarn  im  15. 
fahrhundert  und  die  ilalienische  Friihrenaittance, 
Emerich  Schaffran;  Schopenhauer  und  1.  f.  Schmidt, 
Rudolf  Franz  Merkel;  Neue  Uteratur  aut  dem  Gebiete 
der  Buch  und  Btbliothel(igetchichte,  Hans  Liilfing. — 
Chamfort,  Gerherd  Hess;  Goethe  im  fenaer  Kritenfahr 
1803,  Hans  Tiimmler;  Adam  Friedrich  Oeser  und 
Dresden,  Werner  Schultze. 

Die  Barhe.  1953:3. — Martin  Buber  und  der  tVeg  det 
Mentchen,  anon.;  Zwei  Klaitil(er  von  morgen  (Rilke 
and  Hofmannsthal),  anon. 

Begegnung.  V11I:6,  7-8,  9. — R.  Caltofen  on  Juan 
Antonio  de  ZunzuAegui;  Karl-August  Gotz  on  Fran¬ 
cois  Mauriac;  Zur  wirtschafthchen  lutge  der  Intelligent, 
Heinrich  Liibbemeyer;  Friedrich  Hermann  Jung  m 
memonam  Antoine  de  Saint-Exup^ry. — Die  moderne 
Kunti  alt  Spiegel  det  l-ebent,  Georg  Hermanowski; 
Der  Mentch  in  der  Getchichte  und  das  Freiheittprob- 
lem,  A.  Schappacher;  Untere  Zeit — Vertuch  einer 
Wetenstchau,  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia. — Posthume 
Wiedergutmachung  an  einem  grotsen  Unbehannten 
(Feliks  Koneezny),  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  11:6. — Dino  Larese  on  the 
Swiss  musician  Albert  Edelmann;  Peter  Keckeis  on 
the  writer  Eugen  Mattes. 
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Biichfrei  und  Bildung.  V;6,  7-8. — Zum  Prohlem  der 
Buchautwahl  und  dn  Brttandaufhauet,  Viktor  Zi- 
frcund;  U'le  erracht  die  Bucheret  die  fugendUchen? 
Willi  Overwicn. — Gemeinde — iiffenthche  Biicherei — 
Bihliothekar,  Hans  Schumann;  Bau  und  Organisation 
der  neuen  Berliner  Zentralbthlwlhelt  ( American  Me¬ 
morial  Li/irary),  Fritz  Moser. 

Buchertchiff.  III:7. — Grotte  und  Tragil^  Stefan 
Georges,  H.  B. 

Castrum  Peregrini.  No.  11. — Die  halltyonischen 
'Page.  Aus  einem  Erinnerungshuch  (on  Stefan  George), 
Percy  Gothein  (t). 

Das  Deutsche  Buck.  1953:3. — "Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutKhen  Verlage,”  a  selected  bibliography. 

Deutsche  IJteraturzeitung.  LXXIV:5,  6. — Germanis- 
tih  in  der  Sowietumon,  Otto  Neuendorf!. — Reviews  of 
scholarly  books. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXX1X;6,  7,  8. — Dte  moderne 
tchwcdische  Prosaliteratur,  Guenter  Klingmann;  Der 
Alte  Mann  und  Kapitdn  Ahab,  Hans  Daiber;  Das 
Niveau  der  lateraturifritih,  Klaus  Hochc. — Unifor- 
mierte  "Lyril("  in  der  Sowjettone,  Peter  E.  Pechel; 
Heinruh  von  Kleists  Urerlehnis,  Reinhard  Buchwald; 
Schund,  Schmutz  und  Wanderers  Nachtlied,  Moritz 
l^ederer. — Das  Rasseprohlem  in  der  griechischen  Tra- 
godie,  Wolfgang  Grdzinger;  Muttersprache — Mutter- 
laut?  Eric  A.  PcKhler. 

Deutsi  he  Viertel/ahrstchrift  fiir  Uteraturwitsenschaft 
und  Geistcsgeschichte.  XXVIEI,  2,  3. — Gestalten  und 
Ijehenshrafte  der  fruhmittelhochdeutschen  Dichtung, 
Hugo  Kuhn;  Zur  zyhlischen  Form  der  Spruchdichtung 
Mergers ,  B<kIo  Mergell;  Mystih  nnd  Sprache,  Josef 
Quint;  Die  Bedeutung  Nietzsches  fur  die  Situation  der 
modernen  Ijteratur,  Paul  Biickmann;  Die  Welt  der 
Dinge  in  der  spanischen  Lyrih  det  20.  fahrhunderts, 
Wilhelm  Kellermann. — Bihliothehen  und  geistige  Ein- 
heit  det  Miltelalters,  H.  J.  de  Vlceschauwer;  Der  Topos 
von  den  "Minneshlaven,”  Friedrich  Maurer;  Leo  und 
Ranhe,  Kurt  Mautz;  Raum  und  Zeit  in  Wilhelm 
Raahes  Erzahlhunst,  Hermann  Meyer;  Gedanhen  zur 
Auslrgung  van  Grdichten,  August  Closs;  Fritz  Martini 
on  Robert  Petsih’s  unprinted  2nd  volume  of  Wesen 
und  Formen  des  Dramas. — Das  epische  Praeteritum, 
Kate  Hamburger;  Heinrich  Henel  on  C.  F.  Meyer's 
p<iem  Ihe  grgeisselte  Psyche;  Heideggers  Rilhedeutung, 
Else  Buddelierg;  Der  Engel  in  Rilhes  Duineser  Elegien, 
Faluard  Lachmann;  Das  Prohlem  von  Wesen,  Moglich- 
heiten  und  Grrnzen  des  Verstehens  fiir  den  Literarhis- 
toriher,  Hanns  Haeckel. 

Dokumente.  IX:3,  3. — Das  Ende  des  Menschen- 
geschlechtes,  Teilhard  de  Chardin;  Heinrich  Boll’s  re¬ 
port  on  the  Paris  meeting  of  German  and  French 
writers. — Universitat  und  interntitionale  Gemeinschaft, 
Alceu  Amoroso  Lima;  Gabriel  Marcel  als  Dramatiher, 
Michel  Fernez;  Bcdingungslosen  Respect  vor  Simone 
Weill  Karl  Thieme. 

Erziehung.  VI  :6. — Die  schweigsame  Genersuion, 
Thornton  Wilder;  Mensch  und  Gesellschaft  der  Gegen- 
wart,  F.  F.  Continued  under  the  new  title  Kontinente. 


Euphorion.  XLVII:1. — '‘2^itschrift  fiir  Literaturge- 
Khichte.”  Die  altnordische  Literatur  in  ihrem  Werde- 
gang,  Hermann  Schneider;  Symbolinterpretation  und 
Mythenforschung.  Mdglichl(eiten  und  Grenzen  eines 
neuen  Goetheverstdndnisses,  Wilhelm  Emrich;  Gustav 
Fallfe  zum  Geddchtnis,  Kurt  Oppert;  Ludwtg  Thomas 
Romandichtung,  Siegfried  Beyschlag;  Neuere  Literatur 
zur  Dichtung  det  deutschen  Exprettionitmut,  Karl 
Ludwig  Schneider. 

Franhfurter  Hefte.  VI11:7,  8,  9. — Rudolf  Augstein 
und  tein  Nachrichten-Magazin  (Der  Spiegel),  Elrich 
Kuby;  Ingeborg  Bachmann  in  memoriam  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein. — fotef  Wetnheber  aus  Wien,  Friedrich 
Heer. — Reinhold  Kreile  on  Werner  Egk;  eds.  on  Ger¬ 
man  comment*  of  Andersch's  Die  Kirschen  der  Frei- 
heit. 

Freude  an  Biichern.  IV:6,  7,  8. — Von  der  "IJige"  in 
der  Literatur,  Siegfried  Fl<Kh-Nizza;  Heinz  Beckmann 
on  Rudolf  Hagelstange's  work  of  verse;  Hans  Fisch- 
thaler  on  the  Greek  author  Niko  Kazantzakis;  Georg 
Wagner  interviews  Thorton  Wilder;  Alma  Holgersen 
on  Johann  Gunert. — Der  Ort  Mutili  und  Kafhat,  !)skar 
Maurus  Fontana;  F.  Th.  Csokor  on  Robert  Musil's  Der 
Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften;  Literaturstadt  Salzburg, 
Hermann  R.  Leber;  Heinz  Kindermann  interviews  W. 
A.  Bruford;  Friedrich  Wallisch  m  memoriam  Joachim 
Ringelnatz;  H.  Kindermann  on  the  three-country  (Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Switzerland)-meeting  of  the  gruppe 
junger  autoren. — Die  Vberietzungiivut,  Otto  Flake; 
Narren  "auf  eigene  Hand."  Von  Plagiat-Schnufflern 
und  Staff -Fetischisten,  Wolfgang  Drews;  Wat  hedeutet 
unt  Uchtenberg?  Albert  Schneider;  Begegnung  mit 
Hermann  Hesse,  Hans  Heinz  Kbge;  symposium  Fiir 
und  gegen  Auslandsliteratur,  Karl  Friedrich  Borie, 
et  al. 

Die  Gegenwart.  V11I:14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21.— 
Die  Sprache  trugt  nicht,  b.  r. — M.  v.  B.  on  Thomas 
Mann’s  Die  Betrogene. — Vber  die  Indithretion  der 
Schrifttteller,  mb.  —  Scheu  in  Liitzelftiih,  k.  —  Der 
gebildete  Stand,  gu;  Das  Hortpiel  alt  neue  Kunstform, 
mb. — Ist  moderne  Kunst  "modern"?  Hans  Maria 
Wirigler;  Schwierige  Gedichte,  b.  r. — Benno  Rcifcnberg 
on  his  Lichte  Schatten;  Heidegger  bleibt  unverttandlich, 
Dolf  Sternberger. — d.  st.  on  the  fourth  Darmstadt  dis¬ 
cussion,  Individuum  und  Organisation;  gu  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Morgenstern’s  correspondence. 

Geist  und  Tat.  Vlll:6,  7,  8. — Technik  und  Uteratur, 
K.  K.  Doberer. — Ruhrfestspiele  ohne  Programm?  Kurt 
Bernstein. — Political  articles. 

Der  Grotte  Entschlust.  Vlll:10-ll,  12. — Religious 
and  theological  (Catholic)  articles. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1953:  7,  8. — Ddnitche  Schrift¬ 
tteller  im  Ringen  um  den  Menschen  (concl.),  Charles 
Haugbcill. — Franz  Leschnitzer  m  memoriam  Erich 
Weinert. 

Historische  Zeittchrift.  CLXXV:3,  CLXXVLl. — 
Franz  Theodor  Kugler — Kullurhistoriher  und  Kultur- 
politih^er,  Wilhelm  Treue. — Humanitmut  und  Chrit- 
tentum,  Rudolf  Bultmann;  Ober  Bismjrci(t  Glauben, 
Leonhard  von  Muralt. 

Hochland.  XLV:6. — Das  Argernit  und  die  Gnade 
(unpublished  letters  by  Elisabeth  Langgasser);  Goethe 
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und  die  Macht  der  Kunst,  Wilhelm  Hausenstcin;  Vom 
Famtlien-  turn  Extstemroman,  Wolfgang  Grozingcr. 

Konta^te,  111:6,  7. — Vom  Experiment  des  Ertahlent, 
Heinrich  Boll;  Bemerkungen  tur  xettgenossischen 
deuttchen  Lyrilt,  Rudolf  I  lagelstange. — Der  schop- 
feritche  Geitl  in  Hamburg,  Erich  Liith;  Wmenschaft 
und  Hochschulen  in  der  sowielischen  Besatzungttone 
Deuttchlands,  Ernst  Richert. 

Kontinente.  VII:  1. — Formerly  titled  "Ertiefiung." 
Realildl  und  Brutalitdt  im  ameri^anitchen  Roman, 
Perry  Miller;  Theodore  H.  White  on  Andr6  Malraux; 
Die  gefundene  Generation  (on  young  Austrian  writ¬ 
ers),  Hans  Weigel;  Christian  Ferber  on  new  German 
writing;  Das  liingste  Franl(reich,  Hanns  Winter. 

Die  Lesestunde.  XXIX:  10. — Max  Tau  on  Niko 
Kazantzakis. 

linl{s.  II:I0,  II. — Tod  der  Kulturen,  Hans  Tictgens. 
— Political  comments. 

Merl^ur.  VII  :7,  8,  9. — Von  der  Radi^alitdt  des 
Schriftstellers.  Etn  Dialog,  Rudolf  Kriimer-Badoni;  Die 
Zeit  im  Rhythmus,  Clemens  Podewils;  Brief  uher  Uon 
Bloy,  Albrecht  Fabri. — Platons  Lehre  vom  Wissen, 
Georg  Picht;  Gnmmelshausens  Simphxissimus  und 
seme  spaniscfien  Verwandten,  Fritz  Ernst. — Hans 
Paeschke  on  Rudolf  Kassner  at  eighty;  Dora  Dymants 
Erinnerungen  an  Kafl(a,  Marthe  Robert. 

Der  Monat.  V:58,  59. — Wissen  und  Getvissen, 
.Michael  Polanyi;  Das  Dilemma  der  Wissenschaft, 
Archibald  V.  Hill;  Reise  nach  fapan  (U),  Melvin  J. 
Lasky;  Hans  Hinterhauser  on  new  Italian  theater; 
Hans  Schwab-Felisch  on  Walter  Mchring. — Hermann 
Kesten  on  Joseph  Roth;  Der  Kreislauf  der  Eliten  (on 
Vilfredo  Pareto),  Franz  Bnrkenau;  H.  H.  Stucken- 
schmidt  on  B61a  Bartdk;  Gerard  Wilk's  portrait  of 
Stephen  Crane. 

Muttersprache.  1953:4-5. — Das  Damonische  hei 
Goethe  und  in  der  Romantih,  Karl  Justus  Obenauer; 
Joachim  Kroll’s  comparison  of  C.  F.  Meyer’s  Romischer 
Brunnen  and  R.  M.  Rilke’s  Romische  Fontdne;  Gauner- 
worter  in  unserem  Sprachschatx,  Alfred  Streich;  Oskar 
Buchmann,  Heinz  KKiss,  Otto  Rcmmert  discuss  the 
Fremdwort  problem. 

Neue  Deutsche  Uteratur.  1:6,  7,  8. — Willi  Bredcl 
in  memonam  Erich  Weinert;  Eduard  Zak  on  Holder- 
lin;  Bemerl(ungen  uher  die  Verrottung  von  Sprache 
und  Stil,  F.  C.  Weiskopf. — Ferdinand  Freihgrath  vor 
den  Geschworenen,  Friedrich  Karl  Kaul;  Majahowshi 
und  Deutschland,  Nyota  Thun;  E.  Mirowa-Florin  on 
Vladimir  Maiakovsky. — Zu  einigen  Fragen  unserer 
Uteraturarheit,  Anna  Seghers;  Oher  die  Naturschil- 
derung  in  der  Sowietliteratur,  Werner  Baum. 

Die  Neue  Furche.  VII  :6. — Vom  Eros  der  Padagogil(, 
Fritz  Sotke. 

Neue  Uterarische  Welt.  IV:I2,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18. — Uteratur  fur  wen?  Paul  Schalliick;  Was  lehren 
die  Knegshiicher?  Rolf  Schroeri;  "Soxialistischer  Re- 
alismus"  realistisch  gesehen,  Wolfgang  Schrade. — Der 
Held  im  modernen  Roman,  Karl  August  Horst;  Was 
konnen  die  Dichter  stiften?  Wilhelm  Lehmann,  Fritz 


Usinger;  Katherine  Mansfield,  Helene  Heinze. — Ver- 
andern  die  Dichter  die  Welt?  Heinz- Winfried  Sabais; 
Dichtung  in  Austrahen,  Kurt  von  Stutterheim;  Was 
heisst  iihersetxen?  Hermann  Herrigel;  H.  G.  Wells  als 
Prophet,  Rolf  Italiaander. — Walter  von  Molo  on  Alfred 
Doblin  at  seventy-five;  Wie  liest  man  ein  Gedicht? 
Wilhelm  Lehmann. — Ernst  Kreuder  on  Peter  de  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  Der  Geist  in  der  Despotic. — Tolstoi  oder 
das  Gewissen  der  Epoche,  Heinz-Winfried  Sabais; 
same  interviews  Ignazio  Silone;  Ernst  Stadler  xum 
Gedachtnis,  Karl  Ludwig  Schneider. — Denhen  und 
Dichten  (on  Heidegger),  Fritz  Kraus. 

Die  Neue  Ordnung.  VII :3. — Mauriacs  Kampf  urn 
die  lnnerlichl(eit,  Karl-August  Gotz. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXIV:2. — Tacitus,  Franz 
Altheim;  Vom  Anfang  als  Prinxip  des  Philosophierens, 
Rudolph  Berlinger;  Bemerlfungen  xur  Lehensgeschichte 
Kafhas,  Max  Brod;  Socrates  und  Plato,  Helmut  von 
den  Steinen;  Musil^  in  xwei  Weitteilen,  Victor  Zucker- 
kandl;  Stefan  George  englisch,  Heinz  Politzer. 

Neues  Ahendland.  VIII  :7,  8,  9. — Mauriacs  Oher- 
windung  der  Ideologic,  Karl-August  Gotz;  Albert 
Schweitzers  Irrtum,  Kate  Friedemann. — Die  Stunde 
des  Burgertums,  Carl  Krieger;  Freiheit  und  Verantwor- 
tung,  Karl  Bernhard  Ritter. — Die  Kultur  der  Intelleh- 
tuellen  und  die  Kultur  der  Geschaftsleute,  Wolfgang 
Braunfels. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XIV:7,  8,  9. — Der  Arzt  in  der 
Dichtung  Stefan  Zweigs  und  Hans  Carossas,  Friedhelm 
Werremeier;  Karl  Kaltwasser  on  Hans  Grimm. — 
Goethe-Missverstdndnisse,  Viktor  von  Marnitz;  Zum 
Thema  "Pauher,"  Sigrid  von  Reusner. — Talmi-Eso- 
teril(,  Bernhard  Martin;  Georg  Trahls  lyrisches  Gesamt- 
werh,  Karl  Kaltwasser. 

Neue  Schweixer  Rundschau.  XXI  :3,  4. — Die  his- 
pano-amenhtsnische  Uteratur,  Kurt  Pahlen;  Grund- 
tuge  der  hrasilianischen  Uteratur,  Albert  Theile;  Der 
romantitche  Zola,  Alexandra  Wexler;  Hans  Naef  on 
Cezanne. — Lehen,  Leisten,  Erschaffen,  Jakob  Wyrsch; 
Der  eigentliche  [D.  H.]  Lawrence,  Herbert  Reed. 

Perspehtiven.  No.  4. — Die  Tradition  in  der  amen- 
hanischen  Dichtung,  Hayden  Carruth;  Der  heilige 
fohannes  vom  Kreux,  Thomas  Merton;  Allen  Tate 
und  die  duhtensche  Einhildungshraft,  Hans  llennecke; 
Der  Begriff  der  Kultur  in  der  Wissenschaft,  A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber. 

Die  Pforte.  V:48-49. — Gottesmystilf  und  Mystih  der 
Seele,  Kurt  Port;  Form  und  Ausdrudt  in  der  Musih, 
Werner  Schultz. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCV1:2. — 
Tityrus  Christianus.  Probleme  religidser  Hirtendich- 
tung  an  der  Wende  vom  vierten  xum  fiinften  fahr- 
hundert,  Wolfgang  Schmid. 

Die  Sammlung.  VIll:7-8. — “Wir  sind  aus  solchem 
Zeug  wie  das  xu  Trdumen,"  Herman  Nohl;  Die  Uni- 
versitat  und  die  gesellschaftliche  Wandlung  der  Gegen- 
wart,  Arnold  Bergstraesser;  Tage  Hind  on  Vilhelm 
Gronbech;  Oher  die  Grenxen  des  dichterischen  Aus- 
druchs,  Martin  Greiner. 
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Die  Schau.  1953:10,  11,  12,  13-M.— I— a  on  Pro- 
fc»»or  Mrinz  Kindrrmann't  reinstatement.  —  Die 
Funk.tion$losigk.eit  der  lntellei(tuellen,  E.I).,  W.B. — 
Prose  and  verse  selectk>ns  from  the  works  of  Berthold 
Viertel. — Secfii  A/^tualiidlen  suchen  thren  Autor  (on 
Heine's  authorship  of  six  significant  ideological  slo¬ 
gans),  Felix  Stossinger. 

Schtveizer  Monatshefie.  XXXI11:4,  5,  6. — Pariter 
T  heater  brief ,  Georges  Schlocker. — Die  "Itahamta"  det 
Teiiini,  etn  tchn/eizeritchet  Problem,  Guido  Locarnini. 
— Karl  Alfons  Meyer  on  Rudolf  Kassner  at  eighty; 
Univeratatiprobleme  in  Ameriha,  Dietrich  Schindler. 

Sinn  und  Form.  V:3-4. — Eduard  Erkes  on  Ch’ii 
Yiian;  Richard  Wagnert  geutige  Entwichlung,  Hans 
Mayer;  Alexander  Abusch  and  Bertolt  Brecht  on  Hanns 
Eisler's  fohann  Fauttut;  Paul  Fleming  und  teine  Rutt- 
landreite,  Hans  Rodenberg. 

Theologttche  Zeiltchrift.  1X;3,  h. — Sehet  den  Men- 
srhenl  Ein  Fingerzeig  ziim  Verttdndnu  der  Kuntt  von 
Willy  Friei,  Heinrich  Vogel. — Das  Ceschichtsbild  Hul- 
drych  Zwinglii,  Gottfried  W.  Locher. 

Universitat.  VIII  :7,  8. — Die  Wesenszuge  des  Men- 
schen  im  heutigen  Roman,  Herbert  Cysarz;  Geist  und 
Kuliur  der  Koreaner,  Andre  Fxkardt. — Franz  Kafhas 
Werh  und  geistige  Welt,  Wilhelm  Grenzmann;  Aus 
der  Geschichte  der  Krititchen  Ausgabe  von  Pestalozzit 
Werhen  (Walter  Feilchenfeld  t,  ed.),  Eduard  Spranger. 

Unterwegs.  VII:3,  4. — Prophetie  heute?!  Silesius. — 
Karl  Kupisch  on  August  Bebel. 

Velhagen  &  Klasingt  Monatshefte.  LXI:6,  7,  8. — 
Max  Tau's  report  on  his  visit  with  Albert  Schweitzer. 
—Salzburger  Fetttpielsommer,  Wilhelm  Schaup- Wein¬ 
berger. — Wert  und  Unwert  des  Mythos,  Leopold  von 
Wiese;  Der  tchopfentche  Augenblic\,  Kurd  Schulz. 

Vierieliahrshefte  fur  Zeitgetchichte.  1:3. — Deutsche 
und  amenhanische  Soziologie,  Arnold  Bergstraesser; 
fapans  Auseinandersetzung  mit  der  politischen  Ideen- 
welt  des  Westens,  Paul  Ostwald. 

Weltstimmen.  XXII ;6,  7,  8. — H.  G.  on  Heinz 
Risse’s  Dann  ham  der  Tag;  ].  Eyssen  on  fiirgen 
Rausch's  In  einer  Stunde  wie  dieser;  Gerhart  Binder  on 
Francis  fammes. — R.  Caltofen  on  Federico  Garcfa 
Ixirca;  J.  E.  on  Andr^  Malraux;  Anon,  on  Allierto 
Savinio. — Alexander  Baldus  on  Tarjei  Vesaas;  Ludwig 
Thoma.  Versuch  einer  geistesgeschichtlnhcn  Einord- 
nung,  Ludwig  Schneider. 

Welt  und  Wort.  Vlll:6.  7,  8. — Die  deutsche  Kriegs- 
literatur  I9i5-1952,  Helmut  Giiniher;  Die  enghsche 
Ltteratur — heute,  Erwin  l.aaths;  Oskar  Walter  Cisek's 
self-portrait. — Hofmannsthal  und  die  Kranhheit  Euro- 
pas,  |osef  Miihlberger;  Karl  Hermann  Reuter  on  the 
writings  of  Pierre  l^comte  du  Nouy;  Emil  Merker's 
self-portrait. — Science  Fiction— ein  literarischer  Vor- 
stoss?  Karl  Arpad  Griiner;  Wesensbegegnung  deutschen 
Humors  (lean  Paul  and  Kurt  Kluge),  Inge  Meidinger- 
Geise;  Rudolf  Henz's  self-portrait. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XC1V:4,  5,  6. — Heinrich 
Mersmann  on  Thomas  Mann. — Stechbrief  des  Feutlle- 
tons,  Wilmont  Haacke. — Entdechungen  beim  Lesen 
Shahespeares,  Ernst  Penzoldt. 


Wirhendes  Wort.  111:5. — Angewandte  Sprachwissen- 
schaft.  Name  und  Wesen  eines  hommenden  Wissen- 
schaftszweiges,  Gunther  Kandler;  Zum  Stilwert  des 
deutschen  Prateritums,  Herbert  Seidler;  Die  Arheiten 
der  franzosischen  Germamstih  sett  19S8,  Joseph  Dresch. 

Wissenschaft  und  Welthild.  VI  :6. — "Asthetih  der 
Technih,"  Karl  Raimund  Lorenz;  Erich  Przywara,  S.  |. 
on  Reinhold  Schneider  at  fifty;  Goethe- Wirhung  in 
labyrinthischer  Zeii  (concl.),  Heinz  Kindermann. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  VII  :6,  7-8. — Kritih  unter  der 
Lupe,  Margarete  Schmid. — Zu  unseren  heutigen 
Methoden  der  Behdmpfung  von  Schmutt  und  Schund, 
Willy  Lussnigg. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Miisih-  CX1V:6,  7,  8. — Chor-Heft. — 
Musihwissenschaft  und  Gegenwart. — Musih  des  Aus- 
landes. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  VII  :3. — 
Wandlungen  des  Descartes-Biides,  Max  Wundt;  Sub- 
jeht  und  Objeht,  G.  Kahl-Furthmann;  Die  Iranszenden- 
tale  Logih  i"  der  gegenwdrtigen  Problemlage  der 
Philosophie,  Josef  Miinzhubtr;  Zur  Neubegriindung 
des  Realismus  in  Auseinandersetzung  mit  Husserl 
(concl.),  Johannes  Thyssen;  Philosophische  Anthro- 
pologie  und  Rilht,  Hermann  Wein;  Das  Sein  zum 
Tode  bei  Heidegger  und  die  Prohleme  des  Konnens 
und  der  Liebe,  Wolfgang  Kroug. 

Zeitwende-Die  Neue  Furche.  XXI V:7,  8. — Gnaden- 
losigheit  und  Gnade  im  Werhe  Hemingways,  Hanns 
Lilje;  Bauhunst — Spiegel  des  Zeitgeistes,  Walther 
Blaich;  Die  pddagogische  Situation  in  der  Sow/etzone, 
anon.;  Friedrich  Tillmann  on  Armand  Payot. — 
Gestalt  gewordener  Logos.  Gedanhen  uher  "christliche 
Kunst,”  Gerhard  Gollwitzer;  Der  Opportunist,  Fried¬ 
rich  Langenfass;  Wo  irrt  die  Mysuh?  Johannes  Schat- 
tenmann. 

Die  Zuhunft.  1953:7. — Der  lautlose  Aufstand,  Mari¬ 
anne  Poliak. 

Spanish 

dbude.  XVII :3. — La  itica  de  los  valores,  Antonio 
G6mez  Robledo;  Cuatro  cantos,  Gabriela  Mistral. 

America.  XXXIX:3,  XL:1,  2-3. — La  novela  social 
americana,  Gilberto  Gonzilez  Contreras;  F.l  arte  pre- 
colombiano  en  Honduras,  Draris  Stone;  Im  biblia  maya, 
Juan  Marin. — El  drama  en  el  Ecuador,  Willis  Knapp 
Jones. — El  indio,  problema  del  indio,  Vladimiro  Ber- 
mejo;  Lo  que  debe  ser  la  crittca,  Juan  Jerez  Villarreal. 

Amhicas.  V:10. — The  iMnd  and  the  People  (Pan¬ 
ama),  Angel  Rubio;  Colonial  Etiquette,  Jos^  Durand. 

Anales  (Universidad  Ontral  del  Ecuador).  LXXXI; 
335-336. — Im  actuahdad  de  Maqiiiavelo,  Gustavo 
Adolfo  Otero;  University  reports. 

Arbor.  XXV;89,  90. — Donoso  Cortfs  en  la  ultima 
etapa  de  su  vida,  Santiago  Galindo  Herrero;  El  porvenir 
de  la  filosofla  espahola,  Miguel  Cruz  Hernandez;  Sobre 
el  COSO  Verdaguer,  Maurici  Serrahima;  Trevelyan. 
Nueva  y  antigua  concepetSn  de  la  historia,  R.  Olivar 
Bertrand. — Espaha  y  Cerdena,  M.  L.  Wagner;  Posicion 
religiosa  de  Vossler  y  su  actitud  ante  Espaha,  Valentin 
Garcia  Yebra. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARCE 


Archivo  Etpanolde  Arte.  XXV:97,  98.  99,  100.— L<w 
mimaturat  de  "El  canctonero  de  Pedro  Marcuello," 
Carmen  Berms. — La  ohra  del  platero  cordobit  Damian 
de  Castro  en  Canarias,  Jesus  Hernindez  Perera;  Una 
familia  de  escultoret:  Lot  Mora,  Luis  Magana  Bisbal. — 
La  arqmtectura  mude/ar  en  Aragdn.  Las  igletias  de 
Daroca,  I^opoldo  Torres  Balbis. — Lot  grabadot  que 
tnspiraron  la  "Santa  Isabel"  de  Murillo.  Josi  Guerrero 
Lovillo. 

Ariel.  No.  24. — /ar  lecciSn  de  Gdngora  en  el  Poli- 
femo.  Emmanuel  Carballo. 

Armas  y  Letras.  X:6,  7,  8. — Ed.  on  Bedrich  Smetana, 
creator  of  modern  Czechoslovakian  music;  Pdginat  det- 
conocidat  de  El  Pentador  Mexicano,  F.M.Z.;  "Maria" 
en  Mexico.  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. — Benito  Lynch, 
Aurelio  Giroud. — El  punto  de  partida  de  "El  ter  y  el 
liempo"  de  Heidegger,  F.  Carmona  Nenclares. 

.irqvero.  No.  4. — Small  poetry  magazine  published 
in  Madrid. 

Atomante.  1953:2. — Galddt  y  la  edad  media,  Joaquin 
Casalducro;  Becquer  y  Cernuda,  Jos^  Luis  Cano. 

biblot.  Xl:56,  57. — "informativo  bibliogrifico"  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cimara  Argentina  del  Libro. 

Clavileno.  1V:20,  21. — La  furia  de  Melibea,  Otis  H. 
Green;  La  concepcion  calderomana  del  principe  per- 
fecto  en  "Im  vtda  et  tueho,"  Everett  W,  Hesse;  Victor 
Hugo  y  Etpaha,  Gabriel  Laplanc;  Hittoria  del  grabado 
etpanol  (ll),  Enrique  Lafuente  Ferrari;  Nuevo  paquete 
de  cartas  a  mi  mttmo,  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna. — 
Pentar  por  taberet,  Eugenio  D’Ors;  La  poetia  de  Pedro 
Salinas,  Carmen  Bravo-Villasante. 

Correo  Uterario.  1V:72,  73.  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79.— 
Donoto  Cortes  y  la  tociologia  del  arte,  Manuel  Fraga 
Iribarne. — La  experiencia  mas  aguda  de  un  etpanol 
etpiritual,  Angel  Antonio  Lago  Carballo;  America 
vista  por  Valle  Incldn,  Benito  Varca  Jacome;  Norte- 
america  no  ocupa  el  centro  de  la  novela,  Ismael  Moreno 
dc  Paramo;  En  "El  hombre  perdido"  plantea  Ram6n 
Ctdmrz  de  la  .Serna  la  novela  de  la  nebulota  y  del  azar, 
Carlos  Fernandez  Cuenca. — Don  fuan  Valera  y  la  idea 
de  America,  Angel  Valbuena  Briones;  Georges  Rouault: 
pinior  cristiano,  Pierre  Robertet;  Simone  Weil:  im- 
paaente  peregrtna,  Javier  Herrero;  Primera  aproxima- 
ci6n  a  losd  Pld,  Rafael  Santos  Torroella. — Im  novela 
ettd  en  America,  Jesus  Ibihcz  Alonso;  La  idea  del  mol 
en  la  hteratura  ingtesa,  Jos6  Tamayo  Alarcon;  Actuali- 
dad  de  Stefan  Zweig,  Juan  Luis  Alborg. — Im  experi- 
emia  religiosa  y  vital  de  Thomas  Merton,  Jos^  Manuel 
(iarcia  Roca. — Report  on  the  Second  Congress  of 
Poetry  at  Salamanca;  El  drama  y  la  noche  en  la  litera- 
tura  contempordnea,  Ernesto  F.  Babino. — Lot  prtmerot 
cuentot  de  Ruben  Dario,  Ernesto  Mejia  Sinchez;  Teatro 
lirico  y  teatro  de  entayo,  Jos<  Quinto. — La  novela  indi- 
genista  de  .Mexico,  Edmundo  Meouchi  M.;  Carlos  Fcr- 
nindez  Cuenca  on  Gregorio  Marandn. 

Criterio.  XXV1:1190,  1191,  1192,  1193,  1194.— 
cQue  debe  saber  de  Graham  Greene  el  lector  de  tut 
obrat?  Federico  Laicher. — Tret  pintoret  argentinot: 
Horacio  Butler,  Raiil  Soldi,  Antonio  Berni,  Romualdo 
Brughetti. — Francisco  Luis  Berndrdex  y  las  traduccionet 
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litiirgicat,  Ernesto  Segura. — America  en  la  obra  de  Paul 
Claudel,  Jacques  Madaule;  Dante  y  San  Francisco  de 
Atit,  Gustavo  J.  Franceschi. — Francois  Mauriac,  premia 
Nobel,  analiza  tu  propia  obra  (from  Le  Figaro). 

Cuadernot.  No.  2. — fate  Marti  timbolo  de  America. 
Germin  Arciniegas;  Santayana  el  gran  hombre  del 
mar  gen,  Ramon  J.  Sender;  Origenet  de  la  novela  en  el 
Brasil,  Josd  Lins  do  Rego;  La  critica  moderna  en  Et- 
tadot  Unidot,  Gilbert  Chase;  Poetia  y  diaidctica,  Cze- 
slaw  Milosz;  Arciniegas  o  la  conciencia  de  America 
Latina,  Joaquin  Maurin. 

Cuadernot  hitpanoamericanot.  No.  26. — Precurtoret 
y  maettrot,  Eugenio  d’Ors;  Alrededor  de  la  pintura 
hispanoamericana,  Josd  Manuel  Morana;  La  pintura  de 
Ben/amin  PaJencia,  Luis  Rosales. 

Educacidn.  X1V:66,  67. — La  fiesta  del  Niho  Dios, 
Isabel  Aretz. — Im  contervacidn  en  el  programa  educa- 
two  de  la  America  iMtina  (conclu.),  Annette  L.  Flug- 
Kcr- 

Etpiral.  V:47. — Poetia:  ante  todo  poetia,  Cristobal 
Gareds  Larrea. 

Et  Caetera.  111:11-12,  IV:  13. — Pticologia  hterana, 
George  Santayana. — Galatea  ante  el  etpe/o  (fiction), 
Salvador  Echavarria. 

El  Faro  a  Col6n.  111:7. — A  tribute  to  Christopher 
Columbus  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
his  remains  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo. 

indice  Cultural.  11:9,  10. — Contideracionet  tobre  el 
oficio  del  etcritor,  Camilo  Josd  Ccla. — Tributes  to  Sanin 
Cano. 

indice  de  artet  y  letras.  Vlll:64. — Ortega  y  la  antro- 
pologia  del  hombre  religioso,  Josd  Luis  L.  Aranguren; 
Literatura  alemana  de  hoy,  Elena  Botzaris;  El  “Natura- 
lismo"  bastardeado,  Luis  Travazo;  La  filotofia  en  el 
teatro  francit  de  hoy,  Robert  Speaight;  Antonio  Ma¬ 
chado,  en  mi  nihez,  Ismael  Moreno  dc  Piramo. 

Insula.  V11I:89,  90,  90-Supplcment,  91,  92. — 
Marti  y  Unamuno,  Guillermo  Diaz-Plaja;  Metamorfotit 
de  Picasso,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Ims  contradiccionet  de 
Apollinaire,  Ricardo  Gulldn;  Fracato  de  una  Iconografia 
Nonata,  Juan  A.  Gaya  Nuno. — Ortega,  Stendhal  y  el 
amor,  (3onsuelo  Berges;  La  veta  aventurera  de  Gerardo 
Diego,  Ricardo  Gulldn. — Belleza  y  musica  en  Granada, 
Gerardo  Diego;  T.  S.  Eliot  y  la  curvatura  del  tiempo, 
Josd  Garcia  Lora. — Notat  inconexas  tobre  "El  collar 
de  la  paloma,"  Dimaso  Alonso;  Novela  y  realidad, 
Maurici  Serrahima. — Didlogo  con  Malraux,  Guillermo 
de  Torre;  Im  novela  hispanoamericana,  Ricardo  Gulldn. 

librot  de  hoy.  11:21-22. — La  nueva  hteratura  de  la 
India,  R.  K.  Narayan. 

Mundo  Hitpdnico.  VI:63,  64,  65,  66. — Vitidn  de 
America  a  travis  de  El  Ecuador,  Gregorio  Marandn. — 
On  the  religious  duties  of  a  Catholic  State. — Sola- 
mama,  la  hispanidad  universal,  Miguel  Zelayeta. — Un 
dia  en  la  gloria  (one-act  farce),  Victor  Ruiz  Iriarte. 

Notat  y  Flstudios  de  Filotofia.  IV:  13. — El  mito  del 
ateitmo  renacentista  y  la  tradicidn  franceta  del  fibre- 
pentamiento,  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller. 
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Noticias  de  Arte.  1:1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. — Lm  pin- 
tura  cubana  en  la  XXV!  expottndn  htenaJ  de  Venecia, 
M.C. — El  arte  moderno  te  opone  al  renacimtento,  Lc6n 
Guchia. — Ims  ctnco  etcuelat  del  Modermimo  en  la 
mufua,  Virgil  Thomson. — El  ejemplo  de  Bela  Bart6l(, 
A.  de  la  V. — Arte  hainano  en  Cuba,  Mario  Carrcno. — 
190H  en  la  cauta  de  la  arquUectura,  Nicolis  Quintana. 
— El  arte  contempordneo  y  el  VI  tal6n  nacional,  Joaquin 
Texidor. — £/  factor  moral  en  la  pin  tura  ahstracta, 
Mario  CarreAo. — Vicente  van  Gogh,  Joaquin  Texidor; 
Doce  ahot  de  teatro  en  Chile,  Paulina  Vigna. 

Niicleo  del  Atuay.  V:5. — Fray  fotd  Marta  Aguirre, 
Victor  Manuel  Albornoz;  Ambiente  en  que  te  detarrolld 
el  etpintu  del  Hermano  Miguel  de  Febret  Cordero, 
Manuel  Munoz  C.;  Retorno  de  Citar  Ddvila  Andrade, 
Agustin  Cueva  Tamariz;  Vitidn  de  Hitpanoamdrtca, 
Gregorio  Marandn. 

lot  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXni:3. — Im  asamblea  de 
lot  antmalei,  Alfonso  Reyes;  Once  anot  de  critica  li- 
terarta,  Ricardo  A.  Latcham;  Claude  Couflon  on  Garcia 
Lorca;  Lo  tratcendental  en  el  Arte,  Manuel  Vallde- 
peret. 

Poetla  etpahola.  Noa.  3,  4,  5,  10. — luventud  poetia, 
Rafael  Romero  Moliner. — Poeiia  y  paitaje,  Ricardo 
Blasco. — Mitteno  de  la  poetla,  Carlos  Edmundo  de 
Ory;  La  dificil  poetla,  Arturo  del  Hoyo. — El  poeta 
forge  Santayana,  J.  Ldpez  Clemente;  Podtica  de  Santay¬ 
ana,  Josh  M*  Alonso  Gamo. 

Poetla  y  l-etrat.  1:1. — Apologia  del  cuento,  Salvador 
Calvillo  Madrigal. 

Pdrtico.  No.  9. — Verse  and  fiction. 

Repertono  Americano.  XLVin:4,  5. — Convertaaon 
con  Gabriela  Mittral,  Josd  R.  Castro;  Fernando  G.  Cam- 
poamor  on  Josd  Marti;  Ibn  Hatm  y  el  Arciprette  de 
Hita,  Juan  Loveluck. — Cecilto  Acotta  o  fotd  Marti, 
Augusto  Arias;  Poetla  y  poetat  venezolanot,  Ulrich 
Leo;  Homage  to  Vaz  Ferreira  sent  in  by  Centro  Li- 
terario  y  Filosdfico  “Area  del  Sur,”  Montevideo;  Puerto 
Rtco  pide  Plata  en  homena/e  a  foti  Marti,  Josd  Enamo- 
rado  Cuesta;  Etpiritualidad  de  don  Roberto  Brenet 
Metdn,  Salvador  Canas. 

Reviita  de  Ettudiot  Pollticot.  XLV11:68. — El  tentido 
de  la  cultura  etpahola  en  el  tiglo  XVlll  e  intelectualet 
de  la  ipoca,  Miguel  de  la  Pinta  Llorente,  O.S.A. 

Revitta  de  Filotofla.  XII:  44. — Lo/  problemat  de  la 
antropologla  filotdfica  en  el  pentamiento  actual,  Eu¬ 
genio  Frutos;  Dettino  humano  y  ethot,  Josd  Ignacio 
Alcorta. 

Revitta  de  Ideat  Ettdticat;  X:37,  38,  39,  40. — Medi- 
tandn  ettdtica.  La  Condesa  del  Campo  de  Alange;  Nota 
tohre  la  religiotidad  de  Verdi,  Federico  Sopeha;  La 
repetiadn,  categorla  ettdtica,  H.R.  Romero  Flores. — 
Sobre  un  atpecto  del  cervantitmo  alemdn,  F.  Mirabent. 
— Ideaiet  ettdticot  de  uno  del  tetenta  y  ocho,  Eugenia 
Serrano. — EttimaaSn  etpahola  del  Botco  en  lot  tight 
XVI  y  XVll,  Ricardo  del  Arco;  Valera  y  la  tdtira,  En¬ 
rique  Pardo  Canalis. 

Revitta  Hitpdnica  Moderna.  XVIIl:l-4. — Devoted  to 
Josd  Marti. 


Revitta  Interamericana  de  Educacidn.  XII :64,  65. — 
Ld  intervencidn  del  Ettado  en  la  educaadn,  Jesus  M*. 
Fernindez,  S.J.;  Sobre  el  arte  de  etertbir,  D.  Restrepo, 
S.J. — El  equipo  filotdfico  del  educador,  H.  Alfonso 
Norberto,  F.S.C. 

Revitta  National  de  Cultura.  XIV:97,  98. — Sobre  el 
romanticitmo  filotdfico,  Francisco  Romero;  Unamuno, 
mtirprete  de  Dulctnea,  Enrique  L.  Marshall;  El  paita/e 
en  la  literatura  venetolana,  foti  Canizales-Marquez. — 
Tret  ciudadet  iluminadat  por  un  novelitta  venezolano, 
Ramdn  Diaz  Sinchez;  De  la  tangre  y  el  canto,  Pablo 
Rojas  Paz;  Frente  al  hombre  y  la  crittt  de  la  cultura, 
Fiddie  Morales  Crespo. 

Sur.  No.  223. — Recuerdot  tohre  Rainer  Maria  Ril^e, 
Rudolf  Kassner,  Herbert  Steiner,  Alfredo  Terzaga. 

Univertidad  (Nuevo  Le6n).  No.  11. — Leonardo  da 
Vina  como  manifettacion  privilegiada  de  la  inteligen- 
cia  tegun  Valiry,  Christian  Brunet;  fuan  Ruiz  vuelve 
de  Talavera,  Juan  Rejano. 

English 

The  ACLS  Newtletter.  IV :2. — Humaniitic  Scholar- 
thip  and  National  Prettige,  Henri  Peyre;  The  McCarran 
Act  and  Foreign  Scholart,  Edward  Durnbauld. 

The  Adelphi.  XXIX :4. — Charlotte  Mew — A  Memoir, 
Alida  Monro;  Economic  and  Social  Atpeett  of  the 
Theatre,  W.  E.  Williams;  Coleridge  under  Review,  B. 
Ifor  Evans. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XLI:3. — The 
Atmild  Rune  Stone,  Erik  Moltke;  Children't  Bool^t  in 
Scandinavia,  Lavinia  R.  Davis. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXII:4. — Ijoyalty  and  Free¬ 
dom,  Archibald  MacLeish;  America  and  Art,  Louis 
Kronenberger;  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Trilling,  and  "Huchle- 
berry  Finn,"  Leo  Marx;  Ghott  Writing  and  Fiittory, 
Ernest  R.  May. 

Amincat.  V:8,  9. — James  Norman  on  Miguel  Hi¬ 
dalgo  y  Costilla;  Chilean  Troubadort,  Fernando  Alc- 
gria. — Nicolas  Slonimsky  on  Charles  Ives. 

The  Americat.  X:l. — Guillermo  Prieto  ( 1818-1897 ), 
a  Forgotten  Fhttorian  of  Mexico,  Malcolm  D.  McLean. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XIII :3. — The  Demagogue  and 
the  Intellectual,  Aaron  Levenstein;  Some  Pertpectivet 
on  the  Fiittory  of  Academic  Freedom,  Walter  P.  Metz¬ 
ger;  Milton’t  Tettament,  David  Spitz;  Liberty  and 
Communication,  Freeman  Champney;  Communitm 
and  the  Abute  of  Free  Speech,  Heinz  Eulau;  Keeping 
the  Free  Prett  Free:  Who  Watchet  the  Watchmen? 
Bernard  A.  Wcisbcrger. 

The  Armenian  Review.  VI :2. — Armeno-Georgian 
Cultural  Relationt  of  the  Patt,  H.  Kurdian;  Church 
Mutic  of  the  Armeniant,  Rouben  (irigorian;  K.  Guza- 
lian  on  Rcn6  Grousset;  The  Mythology  of  Armenia 
(V),  Mardiros  Ananikian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXIV';6,  7,  8. — The  Optimum  of 
Chrutopher  Fry,  Derek  Stanford;  The  Vitionary  l^nd- 
tcape  (ll),  Hannah  Closs;  Vladimir  Soloviev:  "The 
Eternal  Wanderer,"  Shri  C.  T.  K.  Chari;  The  Sage  of 
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Konigsherg,  Rufus  Suter. — Indian  Naming  Practices. 
Shnpad  R.  Tikckar;  The  Lure  of  Malayan  Place  Names, 
S.  Durai  Raia  Sin(;ham;  Tension  and  Tone,  L.  A.  G. 
Strong. — Advice  So  a  Young  Poet  (1),  Bhikshu  Sang- 
harakshita;  The  Need  of  a  Universal  Philosophy,  S. 
Vahiduddin. 

Asia.  111:9. — Inaugural  Lecture  at  the  College  de 
France,  Jean  Filliozat;  The  Oldest  Alphabet  Extant, 
Rev.  Bro.  Cassian,  F.  S.  C.;  The  Evolution  of  Buddhist 
Thought  (III),  J.-A.  Martinie;  Vi^t-Nam  in  Contact 
with  French  Culture,  Nguyen-Tangh-Giung. 

The  B.B.C.  Quarterly.  VIII  :2. — Television's  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  fournalism,  Ivor  Brown;  Broadcasting  at 
Social  Contact,  Charles  Madge;  "Eyebrow  Music," 
Percy  A.  Scholes;  Archaeology  on  the  Air,  Glyn  E. 
Daniel. 

Blackfriars.  XXXIV:400-I.  402.— TAe  Beginnings 
of  "Blacitfriars,”  Bernard  Delany,  O.  P.;  Savonarola 
and  the  Renaissance,  Roberto  Weiss;  The  Impact  of 
Eastern  Wisdom  on  the  West,  Victor  White,  O.  P.; 
Crime  and  Supernatural  in  the  Novels  of  Bernanos, 
Ernest  Beaumont. — Hilaire  Belloc:  A  Nursery  View, 
Ren^e  Haynes;  Blasphemous  Poets,  Kenelm  Foster, 
O.P.;  Ian  Gregor  on  Graham  Greene’s  drama  The  Lav¬ 
ing  Room. 

The  Blue  Vulture.  1:3. — “A  Satirical  Review.” 

Boolfs  of  the  Month.  LX VIII :7. — Reviews  of  recent¬ 
ly  published  British  books. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Slavic  and  East  European  Languages.  X:4.— G.  R. 
Derzhavin  and  His  Age-Croup,  Nicolai  S.  Vorobiov; 
Kionowicz’s  "Roxolania,”  Marion  M.  Coleman;  Ivan 
Franl(o,  Vladimu  Bezushko;  Latest  Westernisms  in  the 
Soviet  Russian  Language,  Albert  Parry. 

the  California  quarterly.  11:4. — Entirely  devoted  to 
Michael  Wilson's  screen  play  5a//  of  the  Earth  and  to 
the  circumstances  of  its  production. 

The  Cambridge  fournal.  VI  :9,  10,  11. — Metastasio 
and  the  History  of  Opera,  Simon  Worsthorne;  The 
Novel  and  Mr  Norris,  Richard  Mayne. — The  Novels  of 
Hermann  Broth,  R.  Hinton  Thomas;  The  Philosophy 
of  Albert  Schweitzer,  C.  W.  M.  Gell;  Vaughan  Wil¬ 
liams  and  English  National  Music,  Ronald  Taylor. — 
Literature  and  Marxism,  D.  S.  Savage;  "Wilhelm 
Meister”  and  the  Ambiguity  of  Goethe,  D.  J.  Enright. 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXVII :8. —  Wil¬ 
liam  Shal(etpeare,  John  Fxlge;  The  Lamb  and  the 
Tiger,  G.  L.  Burton;  A  Motley  Collection,  W.  H.  M. 
Sparks. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  XII  :1. — Five  American 
fewtsh  Poets,  Harry  Roskolenko;  Leon  Stein  on  the 
Jewish  composer  Salamone  Rossi-Ebreo;  The  Tragedy 
of  fules  Pascin,  Harry  E.  Wedeck. 

Commentary.  XVI;4. — The  Bible  and  a  Liberal  Edu¬ 
cation,  Spencer  Brown;  The  East  Side  Gangsters  of  the 
Paper  Bacl(t,  Meyer  Levin;  The  "Nouveau  Riche"  and 
Culture,  Alvin  Johnson;  Philosophy  in  Hebrew  Cul¬ 
ture,  Sunon  Dubnow. 


Confluence.  11:3. — Symposium  Tradition  in  Culture 
and  in  Politics,  Part  I,  incl.  The  Concept  of  Spiritual 
Heritage,  Gabriel  Marcel;  The  Zero  Point:  The  Literary 
and  Cultural  Situation  of  Postwar  Germany,  Hans 
Egon  Holthusen;  European  Unity  and  European  Tra¬ 
dition,  Carl  J.  Friedrich;  symposium  The  Diffusion  of 
Ideologies  concluded  with  contributions  by  Bertrand  de 
Jouvenel,  Hans-Joachim  Arndt,  Oscar  Hanolin,  Han¬ 
nah  Arendt,  W.  Y.  Elliott. 

Contact.  No.  8. — "An  International  Magazine  of 
MiKlern  Poetry.” 

Cross  Currents.  111:4. — Persons  or  Science?  A  Philo¬ 
sophical  Question,  Carl  R.  Rogers;  Phenomenological 
Introduction  to  Catholic  Mysticism  (concl.),  Augustin 
L^nard. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXIII :2. — Religion  and 
World  Recovery,  H.  L.  Stewart;  The  Pervasiveness  of 
Sam  Slicl^,  V.  L.  O.  Chitlick;  Murder  and  Morality:  An 
Interpretation  of  Detective  Fiction,  K.  M.  Hamilton; 
Nashoban  Narrative,  W.  H.  G.  Armytage;  Robert  Frost 
From  His  Green  Mountain,  Robert  Francis;  The  Mod¬ 
ern  Temper,  Anthony  Harrigan. 

Diogenes.  No.  3. — A  Theory  of  Mass  Culture, 
Dwight  Macdonald;  The  Yearning  for  Paradise  in 
Primitive  Tradition,  Mircea  Eliade;  Classical  Science 
and  Literary  Innovation,  Harcourt  Brown;  Towards  a 
Policy  of  Humanism,  D.  R.  Gillie;  Ancient  Philosophy: 
New  Tastes,  Olof  Gigon. 

Direction.  1:2. — Devoted  to  new  literature  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Introducing  South  Australian  Contemporary 
Art,  Ivor  Francis. 

discovery.  No.  2. — “.  .  .  new  periodical  devoted  to 
outstanding  short  stories,  poems  and  essays  by  some  of 
today's  most  talented  writers. .  .” 

Drama.  No.  30. — Plays  in  Performance,  J.  W.  I.am- 
bert;  ClifTord  Bax  on  Terence  Rattigan;  notes  on  the 
Australian  theater,  the  N.Y.  Theater  Guild,  Stratford, 
1953. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXIX :3. — The  Gate  Influence 
on  Dublin  Theatre,  Alan  Cole;  Furthermore  Poetry, 
Edward  C.  Riley;  Early  Memories  of  Yeats,  John  Eglin- 
ton;  The  Somerville  and  Ross  Tour  fournals,  Cresap  S. 
Watson. 

East  and  West.  IV:2. — Masters  of  Wisdom  and  of 
IJfe,  Giuseppe  de  Lorenzo;  Hesychasm  and  Yoga, 
Ranieri  Gnoli;  Introduction  to  Pirandello,  Vugilio  Or- 
sini. 

Eastern  World.  VII  :7,  8. — Libraries  in  India,  Ajit 
Guin;  fapanese  Actor-Prints,  David  Parry;  Indian 
Fables,  Jagmohan  Mahajan. — The  Prester  fohn  Myth, 
D.  S.  Bailey. 

English.  IX:53. — Three  Queens  and  Their  Poets, 
Dorothy  Margaret  Stuart;  An  Elizabethan  foyce,  Mar¬ 
garet  Greig;  Coleridge's  Army  Experience,  Earl  Leslie 
Griggs;  Clough's  "Amours  de  voyage^  J.  D.  Jump. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  111:3. — The  Idea  of  Culture, 
Raymond  Williams;  Metaphor  and  Symbol  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century,  Maurice  Evans;  Enter  the  Shak.e- 
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ipearean  Tragic  Hero,  Huntington  Brown;  "Moll 
Flanders"  and  "Manon  Lescaut."  A.  E.  Rodway;  Sym¬ 
bol  and  Image  in  the  iMter  Worl(^  of  Henry  fames, 
Miriam  Allott;  Synge's  "Playboy":  Morality  and  the 
Hero,  Norman  Podhorrtz. 

The  European.  Not.  4,  5,  6. — The  Pisan  Cantos, 
Alan  Neame. — Poetry  and  Politics,  MiIm  Kirk;  jean- 
Paul  Sartre  and  "Committed"  Literature,  D.  S.  Savage; 
Brangane,  Estelle  Morgan. — The  Machine  Age  Peda¬ 
gogue,  Denis  Goacher;  John  Gardiner  on  Graham 
Greene’s  play  The  Living  Room. 

European  and  Atlantic  Digest.  111:3. — The  Peculiar 
Genius  of  the  Latins,  Andr^  Siegfried;  Nesv  Trends  in 
Italy’s  Arts  and  Literature,  S.  Sforza. 

Experiment.  VI  :4. — "A  Quarterly  of  New  Poetry.” 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1039,  1040,  1041. — Colonial 
University  Colleges,  Douglas  Veale;  Swinburne  on 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Poetry. — The  IJttle  Victims.  Henry 
Raynor;  Sacheverell  Sitwell  Revalued,  Leonard  Clark; 
The  End  of  Scientific  Philosophy,  J.  B.  Coates. — Max 
Helofl  on  the  Holmes-Laski  letters;  A  Note  on  Charles 
Morgan,  Oliver  Warner. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  13,  14,  15. — The  Scientist's 
Responsibility,  Philip  Spratt. — Bilingualism  for  India, 
P.  Krxlanda  Rao. — Freedom’s  Opportunity,  eds. 

Galley.  1V:2. — ‘"rhe  Little  Magazine  Quarterly.” 
Interrutional  Advertising  Number. 

Here  (f  Now.  111:7,  8,  9. — Freedom  and  Science 
(1),  Robert  Boyle;  Artists’  Problems  in  New  China, 
Margaret  Garland. — Boyle  concl. — Articles  pertaining 
to  the  New  Zealand  and  foreign  scene. 

The  Hibbert  fournal.  Ll:203. — Robert  Hihbert  and 
Hit  Religious  Bacl(ground,  Stephen  G.  Lee;  The  Death 
Instinct  and  Western  Man,  F.  Claude  Palmer;  Poetry 
and  the  Human  Condition,  Maud  Btxlkin;  Schweitzer 
and  Radhal(rishnan:  A  Comparison,  C.  W.  M.  Gell; 
The  Comparative  Study  of  Religions:  Its  Necessity  and 
Its  Dangers,  D.  W.  Gundry. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXIII: 
2. — Italian  Influence  in  Iberian  Colonization,  Charles 
Verlinden. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  VI  :5,  6,  7. — “A  monthly 
report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America.” 

The  Hudson  Review.  VI :3. — Art  as  Insurrection: 
"The  Charterhouse  of  Parma,"  Robert  Martin  Adams; 
The  Revenge  of  the  Void  (on  Wyndham  Lewis),  Hugh 
Kenner;  On  Reading  Dante  Whole,  Irma  Brandeis; 
The  Play  As  Play,  William  Becker. 

The  Humanist.  Xlll:3,  4. — The  Conspiracy  Against 
Reason,  George  Simpson. — Lester  B.  Granger  in  me- 
moriam  Eduard  C.  Lindeman. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  XIX:  6,  7,  8. — Literary  news 
and  notes  from  Indu  and  abroad. 

Intro.  11:2. — Secession:  1953.  The  State  of  the  Arts 
on  the  West  Coast,  Lawrence  Lipton. 


The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  X11:L — 
“Special  Issue  on  Symbolism  and  Creative  Imagina¬ 
tion.”  Creativity  Today,  Douglas  N.  Morgan;  Imagery: 
from  Sensation  to  Symbol,  Norman  Friedman;  In  De¬ 
fense  of  Symbolic  Aesthetics,  Edward  G.  Ballard;  The 
Symbolism  of  "Kubla  Khan,"  Dorothy  F.  Mercer;  Art 
Symbolism  and  the  Unconscious,  Jacques  Schnier;  Art 
and  the  Clinical  Psychologist,  T.  A.  Pasto  Sc  P.  Kivisto; 
Sex  and  Human  Beauty,  Hugo  G.  Beigel;  Artistic 
Symbols — Freudian  and  Otherwise,  Rudolf  Arnheim; 
The  Problem  of  Evil  in  Literature,  Sholom  J.  Kahn; 
Irony  and  Fiction,  Andrew  H.  Wright;  IJterature  of 
"Small  Nations,"  Joseph  Remenyi. 

fournal  of  East  Asiatic  Studies.  1:1,  2,  3,  4, 11:1,  2. — 
Published  by  the  University  of  Manila.  Tales  in 
l,epanto-lgorot  As  It  Is  Spoken  at  Bauco  (I),  Morice 
Vanoverbergh,  C.  1.  C.  M. — Background  of  Filipino 
Literature,  1.  V.  Mallari;  Vanoverbergh  cont. — Van¬ 
overbergh  cont. — Vanoverbergh  cont. — A  Review  of 
Some  Recent  East  Asian  Periodical  Literature,  C.  O.  H. 
— Some  ballads  from  Northern  Luzon,  collected  by 
Laurence  L.  Wilson;  A  Preliminary  Bibliography  of 
Philippine  Anthropology,  Linguistics,  Ethnology  and 
Archeology,  eds. 

fudaism.  11:3. — Martin  Buber’s  New  View  of  Evil, 
Maurice  S.  Friedman;  Uri  Zevi  Greenberg — Israel’s 
Poet  of  Vengeance,  Mark  M.  Krug. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XV:3. — George  Santayana: 
Natural  Historian  of  Symbolic  Forms,  Henry  David 
Aiken;  The  Art  of  Yeats:  Affirmative  Capability, 
Richard  Ellmann;  Walter  holder’s  review  of  Susanne  K. 
Langer's  Feeling  and  Form:  Kermit  Lansner  on 
Georges  Rouault. 

Mandrake.  11. '9. — L.  H.  Myers  and  "The  Near  and 
the  Far,”  Margaret  Rudd;  How  To  Read  a  Poem  (I), 
Richard  Sleight;  The  Poetry  of  William  Empton, 
Geoffrey  Strickland. 

Mean  jin.  XII  :2. — The  Music  of  Erik  Satie,  Biddy 
Allen;  The  Industrialization  of  the  Writer,  Elmer  Rice; 
Pans  fournal,  Dymphna  Cusack;  The  Temple  and  the 
People’s  Palace,  Elizabeth  Vassilieff. 

Merlin.  11:1. — A  Note  on  fean  Genet,  Jean-Paul 
Sartre;  extracts  from  Genet’s  fournal  du  voleur. 

The  Middle  East  fournal.  Vll:3. — Egyptian  Students, 
A.  J.  M.  Craig. 

The  Modern  Language  Forum.  XXXVlll:l-2. — 
A  Galdosian  Version  of  Picaresque  Psychology,  Sher¬ 
man  Eoff ;  fosi  Marti,  an  Epic  Chronicler  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Eighties,  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez;  The 
Creative  Unconscious  and  the  Spirit  (on  H.  Hesse’s 
image  of  the  writer),  Peter  Heller;  Kotzebue’s  "Welt¬ 
anschauung,"  Robert  L.  Kahn;  Anthony  M.  Gisolh  on 
Ferdinando  Maurino’s  Salvatore  Di  Giacomo  and  Nea¬ 
politan  Dialectal  Literature. 

Modern  Languages.  XXXI V:3. — Frank  A.  Hedgcock 
on  Maxence  van  dcr  Meersch;  Twenty-one  Years  of 
Anouilh,  John  H.  Watkins;  The  Teaching  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  R.  C.  Knight. 


PERl()niCAi.S  AT  LAROE 


in 


The  Modern  Quarterly.  VIII  :4. — Stalin  and  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  History,  Christopher  Hill;  Science  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  John  Lewis.  Publication  discontinued. 

The  Month.  IX;6,  X:l,  2,  3. — Tudor  Edwards  on 
Robert  Stephen  Hawker  (1803-1875);  Wordsworth 
and  Christianity,  Katharine  Chorley. — Aspects  of 
Shaf^espeare’s  Imagery,  W.  H.  Gardner. — Grace  in 
Reins.  Reflections  on  Mr.  Waugh's  "Brideshead”  and 
"Helena,"  Frederick  J.  Stopp;  Form  and  Style  in  Prose. 
From  Bacon  to  Collier,  A.  C.  Southern. — Hilaire  Bel¬ 
loc,  Robert  Speaight;  The  Rime — and  the  Reason,  J.  S. 
Dickie;  Ijord  David  Cecil's  Critical  Procedure,  Derek 
Stanford. 

Music  and  l.etters.  XXXI  V:4. — Britten's  "Gloriana," 
Amlrew  Porter;  The  Restoration  Catch,  Eric  Ford  Hart; 
Bach  as  Transcriber,  Leslie  D.  Paul;  Mozart's  iMst 
Horn  Concerto,  Ralph  Leavis. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXIII  ;2. — The  "Ideal"  in 
Symbolic  Fictions,  Edwin  Honift;  A  Tree  in  Winter; 
The  Short  Fiction  of  Stephen  Crane,  Russell  Roth;  The 
War  Against  Criticism,  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman. 

Nimbus.  11:1. — “A  Magazine  of  Literature,  the 
Arts,  and  New  Ideas.  "Ulysses":  A  Monologue,  C.  G. 
Jung;  Trends  in  Contemporary  Italian  Writing,  John 
Oirncross;  Alexander  Trixrchi’s  Letter  from  Paris  and 
Ivo  Jarosy’s  comment  on  \V,The  Letters  of  Paul  Valbry, 
Jane  Simone  Bussy. 

The  Norseman.  XI :4. — Frederic  Fleisher  on  Harry 
Martinson. 

Northern  Review.  VI  :2. — “Of  Writing  and  the  Arts 
in  Canada.”  "The  Sound  and  the  Fury"  and  the  Im¬ 
pressionist  Novel,  William  Van  O’Connor. 

The  ()i(lahoma  Quarterly.  11:4. — Voltaire's  Candide: 
The  Education  of  Everyman,  Winston  Weathers;  The 
Boy's  Own  Historian  (George  Alfred  Henty),  Alcxan* 
der  M.  Saunders. 

Orient.  IV:  I,  2. — Contemporary  Japanese  FoUt 
Drama  and  Famous  Plays  of  the  Kabuli.  I:  Kanjincho, 
A.  C.  Scott. — Scott  cont.  (II:  Dogen,  The  Wicked 
Masseur)',  Influence  of  Hindu  Culture  on  China,  Chou 
Hsiang-kuang. 

origin.  No.  9. — “A  (.Quarterly  for  the  Creative."  The 
Voice  at  the  Instrument  of  Verse,  ed.;  Poetic  Analysis, 
Harold  Dicker. 

The  Pacific  Spectator.  VII  :3. —  What  Mallet  a  Re¬ 
sponsible  Press?  Henry  R.  Luce;  The  University  in  a 
Progressive  Society,  Clark  Kerr;  The  Humanities  in  the 
Modern  World,  T.  M.  Pearce;  Tamil  Life  and  Letters, 
Kaa.  Naa.  Subramanyam;  Russia's  Gogol:  A  Centenary, 
Falmond  Masson. 

The  Pans  Review.  No.  3. — Martin  Shuttleworth  and 
Simon  Raven  interview  Graham  Greene;  Method  in 
Poetic  Composition,  IXiiuld  Hall. 

Partisan  Review.  XX  :4,  5. — William  Shakespeare 
and  the  Horse  with  Wings,  George  Barker;  Heinrich 
Zimmer  (1890-1941),  Joseph  Campbell. — Memoirs, 
Conversations  and  Dianes,  Elizabeth  Hardwick;  The 
Enlightenment — Unfinished  Business,  Walter  Dirks. 


Pegasus.  11:3. — “1  he  Poetry  Quarterly." 

The  Personalist.  XXXI V:4. — Fxlgar  Sheffield  Bright- 
man  Number,  Ralph  Tyler  FIcwelling,  et  al. 

Poetry.  LXXXII:5. — I'erse  Drama  on  the  Pans 
Stage,  Ruby  Haykin. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXVII  :2. — Poe's  Debt  to  Charles 
Broebden  Brown,  Boyd  Carter;  Faith  as  Dilemma  in 
Thomas  Wolfe,  Irving  Halperin. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  — Obscenity  and  The  latw. 

Henry  Alexander;  The  Writing  of  Fiction,  Grace 
Campbell;  The  Novels  of  Hugh  Macl.ennan,  Hugo 
McPherson. 

Renascence.  VI:  1. — Spire  Pitou  on  Luc  Estang;  The 
New  Man  in  Fiction,  N.  Elizabeth  Monroe;  Ernst 
Alker  on  recent  literary  trends  in  Germany. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLVI1:5,  6. — Organ  of  The 
Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from  Punjab,  Pakistan. 

The  Russian  Review.  XII :3. — “An  American  Quar¬ 
terly  Devoted  to  Russia,  Past  and  Present." 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXV:3. — Early  Years  of  the 
Norwegian  Follf  High  School,  Henriette  C.  K.  Naeseth; 
Comments  on  Three  Proper  Names  in  the  Elder  Edda, 
Albert  Morey  Sturtevant. 

Shal^etpeare  Quarterly.  IV:3. — "Pericles,  Prince  of 
Tyre":  A  Study  in  the  Dramatic  Use  of  Romantic  Nar¬ 
rative,  John  Arthos;  Characterization  in  Shakespearian 
Comedy,  Northrop  Frye;  Variant  Readings  in  the  First 
Folio  of  Shakespeare,  Charlton  Hinman;  Shakespeare 
Improv'd,  or  A  .'.ase  for  the  Affirmative,  Lucyle  Hook; 
Shal(espeare's  Gentle  Hours,  Paul  KImen;  Stage  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Shakespeare's  Dialogue,  Warren  D.  Smith; 
"Measure  for  Measure":  The  Significance  of  the  Title, 
Paul  N.  Siegel;  The  Inception  of  l^ontes'  Jealousy  in 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  Roger  J.  Trienens. 

Shenandoah.  IV:2-3. — Wyndham  I.ewis  Number. 
The  War  With  Time,  Hugh  Kenner;  The  Double- 
Artist  and  the  In/ured  Party,  Marvin  Mudrick;  Wynd¬ 
ham  Ijewit:  Two  Views,  T.  S.  Eliot;  Wyndham  l.rwis 
Today,  Peter  Russell;  Wyndham  Lewis:  His  Theory  of 
Art  and  Communication,  Herbert  Marshall  McLuhan. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LII:4. — Man  lamited: 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Classicism,  Henry  S.  Kariel; 
Thomas  Wolfe  and  the  Middle-Class  Tradition,  Wal¬ 
ter  Fuller  Taylor;  Katherine  Mansfield:  The  Defeat  of 
the  Personal,  Sam  Hynes;  Hawthorne's  House  of  Tra¬ 
dition,  Darrel  Alicl. 

Southwest  Review.  XXXVIII  :4. — Special  issue.  Free¬ 
dom  in  Amerita.  Among  others:  Truth  Will  Out — Or 
Will  It?  Richard  H.  Rovere;  Education  on  the  Razor's 
Edge,  Henry  M.  Wristori;  The  Press  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  People,  (ierald  W.  Johnson;  The  Suspect  Scholar, 
Ian  McGreal. 

Thought.  XXVIII:  1 09. — Luigi  Sturzo.  An  Anthology 
of  His  Writings,  Robert  C.  Polhxrk;  Freedom  and  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  .Sacral  Problem,  Charles  Donahue;  The 
Unconditional  Concern.  The  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich, 
George  H.  Tavard. 
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Trace.  No.  5. — “A  Chronicle  of  Living  Literature,” 
comprising  annual  directories  of  (English  language) 
“little”  magazines  appearing  throughout  the  world. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  IX:2. — Ptychologuai  War¬ 
fare's  Policy  Feedback,  Kurt  Glaser. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  IX:2. — 
Reviews  of  books  identified  by  specialists  as  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  Use  of  English.  IV:  1,  2,  3,  4. — Practical  Criti¬ 
cism  and  Literature  Teaching,  Victoru  V.  Brown. — 
Chauter  Explored,  Harold  Stephenson. — Reading  Mat¬ 
ter  for  the  Modern  School,  J.  Webber. — Counterfeit 
Poetry  and  the  Adolescent ,  James  Reeves. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXIX ;3,  4. — Con¬ 
flict  and  Persuasion,  Hardy  C.  Dillard;  Poetry  in  the 
Novel:  or,  Faulkner  Esemplastic,  Robert  M.  Adams. — 
Melville  and  Transcendentalism,  Perry  Miller. 

Voice.  Iltll,  12. — “The  Australian  Independent 
Monthly.” 

VOKS  Bulletin.  No.  78. — Bookt  by  English  Authors 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Y.  M.  Kondratiev. 

Western  Review.  XVII  :4. — F.  Scott  Fitzgerald:  The 
Romance  of  Money,  Malcolm  Cowley;  American  Let¬ 
ters:  A  Symposium,  Russel  Roth,  Elizalieth  Hardwick, 
Robert  B.  Heilman,  William  Van  O'Connor. 

The  Window.  No.  6. — Poems,  notes,  bfx;k  reviews. 

Wings.  XI  :3. — “A  Quarterly  of  Verse.”  Poetry  in 
the  Hour  of  Need,  Stanton  A.  Coblentz. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XXIV :2. —  World  IJteracy 
— A  Challenge,  Frank  C.  Laubach;  Educating  for 
World  Citizenship,  Rockwell  D.  Hunt. 

Various  Languages 

l)e  (jids.  CXVLl,  2,  3,  4-5,  6,  7. — Gerard  Knuvelder 
on  |.  Van  Uudshixirn;  H.  Wielek  on  recent  auto¬ 
biographies  by  German  writers. — Anton  van  Duinker- 
ken  in  memuriam  A.  H.  van  der  Fecn;  Ranke  in  het 
luht  van  de  Katastrophe,  P.  Geyl;  Du  kens  en  dr 
France  Revolutie,  I'heun  de  Vries;  Pieter  G.  Uuckinx 
on  the  painter  Felix  de  Bxek. — Ter  gedachiems  aan  H. 
A.  Ijirentz,  Ch.  G.  Matzer,  et  al.;  Da/akse  Kwatn/nen, 
W.  A.  Braasem;  Lyruk  van  Camoens,  Dolf  Verspoor. — 
Special  issue  in  memoriam  Martinus  Nijhoff  (18*>4- 
1953),  A.  Roland  Holst,  et  al. —  Macaulay  in  zi/n 
"Essays,”  P.  Geyl;  P.  Westra  on  Albert  Schweitzer’s 
philosophical  and  religious  ideas. —  Wrijving  en  Con- 
fheten  in  en  om  de  Natuurwetenschap,  M.  I.  Sirks. 

Minerva.  1:9-10. — H.  van  den  Heuvel  on  Dylan 
Thomas;  H.  ).  Leffclaar  on  American  war  Ixxiks; 
Thomas  Stearns  Eliot  ais  pelgnm  (ll),  B  J.  van  Tent. 

De  Periscoop.  111:9. — R.  F.  Lissens  on  Van  de 
Woestijne's  V erzamelde  Ciedichten. 

Ldtdhatar.  IV:4,  5. — Egy  migrenet  r.aplofdbol,  Kir- 
oly  Kerinyr,  A  k^leteuporai  irodalomroi,  Imre  Vimos; 
Hdrom  amerikai  (Pound,  Crane,  MacLeish), 

Jozsef  Rem^nyi. —  Stefan  George,  Gyorgy  Urbin;  Hi¬ 
laire  Belloc,  Liszlo  Cs.  SzaIxS. 


Aut  aut.  Not.  14,  15. — Storicismo  e  naturalitmo, 
Emilio  Oggioni;  Camus  e  la  rivolta  del  personaggio, 
Oscar  Navarro. — Criticiid  e  linguaggio  perfetto,  Giulio 
Preti;  Relazione  e  tempo,  Enzo  Paci;  L'incontro  del 
neopotitivitf.o  con  il  prammatitmo,  Orio  Peduzzi; 
Etittenziale  ed  ettenziale  ne  "La  terra  prometsa," 
Mario  Petruccuni. 

Filosofia.  1V:3. — Rudolf  Carnap,  Francesco  Barone; 
L'immanentismo  delTultimo  Scheler,  Guido  Pedroli; 
Augusto  Guzzo  on  Galileo;  Romano  Amerio  on  Leo¬ 
pardi;  Simone  Wed  e  il  suo  mestagio,  Corrado  Rosso; 
Contnbuto  a  un'estetica  della  forma,  Eugenio  Battisti. 

tl  giornale  letterario.  VI  :6. — Studi  manzoniani, 
Pietro  Calandra;  ll  cinquantenario  dei  "Canti  di  Cas- 
telvecchio,"  Angiolo  Biancotti. 

L'ltalia  che  scrive.  XXXVI  :4-5. — Renzo  Frattarolo 
on  Giuseppe  Marotta;  Portia  di  Ugo  Betti,  Nicola 
Vernieri. 

Libertd  della  Cultura.  Nos.  12,  13. — “Bollettino  dell' 
AssfKiazione  Italiana  per  la  Libert^  della  Cultura.”  La 
via  crucis  degli  artitti  italiani,  Sante  Monachesi;  ll 
tempo  della  malafede,  Giansiro  Ferrata;  Huxley,  il- 
luminista  adulto,  Andrea  Rapisarda;  Le  forbid  del 
Caudillo,  V.  L.;  Rassegna  della  stampa  estera,  E.  T. — 
Report  on  the  Congress  for  the  Liberty  of  Science  hehl 
in  Hamburg. 

ll  Mulino.  11:6. — La  cultura  e  il  prohlema  delle 
libertd,  Antonio  Santucci;  Giuseppe  Ungaretti  e  il  proh¬ 
lema  della  vertificazione.  Pier  Luigi  Contessi;  Umane- 
simo  della  scuola  e  scuola  integrale,  Raffaele  Laporta. 

Paragone.  IV:41,  42. — Poesia  e  pittura  in  Fernando 
de  Herrera,  Oreste  Macri. — R.  E.  Curtius  on  Charles 
Du  Bos;  Le  generazioni  nella  poesia  italiana  del  Nove- 
cento,  Oreste  Macri;  Novantottismo  e  Modernismo  in 
Ispagna,  Francesco  Tentori. 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXVI  :5,  6,  7,  8. — Francesco  Cas- 
nati  on  Jean  Anglade's  Le  chien  du  Seigneur,  Aldo 
Palazzeschi's  Roma,  Fiorino  Soldi's  L’ultimo  vangelo, 
and  Ardengo  Soflici's  L'uva  r  la  croce  &  Passi  tra  le 
rovine;  ll  messaggio  di  Soloviev,  Michel  Mourre;  L'arte 
sacra  F  tramontata?  Liana  Bortolon. — Im  conversione 
di  Graham  Greene,  Giovanni  Barra;  Diagnosi  morale 
nel  pill  recente  Batchelli,  Incs  Scaramucci. — Da  Picasso 
a  Rouault,  Marcello  t'amilucci. — Storia  e  leggenda  nella 
vita  de  S.  Chiara,  Ezio  Franceschini. 

Vinduet.  VII  :3. — Dikieren  og  doktoren,  Francis 
Bull;  Sonia  Hagemann  on  Dikken  Zwilgmeyer;  Para- 
doktet  H.  G.  Wells,  Christopher  Isherwixxl;  Nytt  om 
Charles  Du  kens,  Leif  J.  Wilhclmsen;  Ibsen  og  moderne 
dramatikk,  Asbi0rn  Aarnes;  William  Faulkner — troll- 
mann  eller  slave?  Edith  Hamilton. 

Kultura.  7/69-8/70. — Special  Issue:  "Wsp/>lczesna 
Kultura  Amerykahska.”  Jacques  Barzun  on  America's 
romance  with  practicality;  Wactaw  Lednicki  on  Sla¬ 
vonic  studies  in  America;  Arthur  Berger  on  Aaron 
Cropland;  Babette  Deutsch  on  new  American  poetry; 
Selden  Rodman  on  Ben  Shahn;  J/iseph  Wittlin  on  Poe 
in  the  Bronx;  Morton  White  on  the  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory  in  America;  Rosamond  Gilder  on  the  American 
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theater;  Arthur  Knight  on  American  films  and  tele¬ 
vision;  Herbert  Cahoon  on  American  magazines;  Mel¬ 
chior  Wafikowicz  on  the  cultural  contribution  of 
Polish  immigrants  in  the  U.  S. 

Gateta  literdria.  I;9. — Recanto  do  Estudioso,  Alberto 
Meira. 

Os  Estudos  de  Filologia  Portuguesa.  1950. — Articles 
and  other  studies  in  Portuguese  philology  published 
1930-1949. 

Provinda  de  Sao  Pedro.  No.  16. — A  Partidpa^io  dos 
Portugueses  na  DtfusSo  do  Humantsmo  e  na  Criafdo 
do  Espirito  Cientifico,  Martinho  Nobre  de  Melo;  Cnme 
e  Cnminosoi  na  Ohra  de  Machado  de  Assts,  Alolsio  de 
Carvalho  Filho;  L’Allegro  e  II  Penseroso,  Oswaldino 
Marques;  Breves  notas  para  o  estudo  da  expansao  da 
lingua  portuguesa  em  Africa  e  Asia,  Serafim  Silva 
Neto;  A  verdadetra  histdria  e  o  lirismo  hisionco.  Gen¬ 
eral  F.  de  Paula  Cidade;  Uma  interpreta(do  de  Manuel 
Bandeira,  Bernardo  Gersen;  Gregdrio  de  Matos.  An¬ 
tonio  I»pes;  Luiz  de  Camdes — o  tptco,  Segismundo 
Spina;  tneo  Verisstmo  e  os  novos  rumos  do  Romance 
Gaticho,  f.  O.  Nogucira  I..eiria;  Alctdes  Lima,  Alcides 
de  Mendon^a  Lima. 

Revista  de  Histdria.  IV:  14. — Perfil  da  moderna 
Literatura  Portuguesa,  Luis  Forjaz  Trigueiros;  As 
origens  historicas  de  um  poema  dpico,  Roger  Dion;  A 
idda  da  soherania  do  povo  na  literatura  do  fim  da 
Idade  Midta,  Pe.  Nicolau  Boer;  A  contrihuifdo  do 
kehraismo  para  o  mundo  ocidental,  Frederico  Pinkuss; 
Uma  poetisa  hrastletra,  Ernesto  Flnnes;  Aspectos  do 
reahsmo-naiuraltsmo  no  Brasil,  Jos^  Aderaldo  Castello; 
Olhos  Gonsalves.  Sobre  um  vilancete  de  CamOes, 
Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 

Bihhotekshladet.  XXXVII1;5.  6,  7.—Ar  hoken  stadd 
pd  avs^rivning?  Valfrid  Palmgren  Munch-Petersen. — 
Ar  ^ompetens^rav  nodvdndiga?  Gi'ista  (jstling. — Foll(- 
hihliotek.sdret  1952-195 i,  Bengt  Hjelmqvist;  De  vetens- 
Itapliga  hihliote^en  1952-53,  Tonnes  Kleberg. 

Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin.  XX11:R. — Bengt  Nerman 
on  Tage  Aurell's  novel  Pingitbrud;  Birger  Christoffers- 
son  on  Sven  Stolpe's  essays;  John  Hayward  on  Dylan 
Thomas. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXII:?. — H.  C.  Andersens  “Natter- 
galen"  och  fenny  Land,  Richard  Englander;  Henrik 
Caspar!  on  Edith  Stein;  rejiorts  on  the  1952-53  theater 
season  in  Copenhagen,  Oslo,  and  Stixrkholm. 

Multi-Ungual 

The  American-German  Review.  XIX:6. — One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  "Neu  Braunfelser  Zeitung,"  Selma  Metzen- 
thin-Raunick;  Heidelberg  Celebrates,  A.  E.  Zucker; 
Exhibit  of  Modern  German  Bool^binding  (at  the  Mar¬ 
garet  1.  King  Library,  Lexington,  Ky.),  Lawrence  S. 
Thompson. 

Asiatiiche  Studien  ( Etudes  Asiatiques).  1952:1-4. — 
Organ  of  the  Swiss  Society  for  Asia  Research.  Robert 
Fazy  in  memonam  Ren6  Grousset;  Das  Gilgamesch- 
Epos  und  seme  Vorgesehichte,  J.  J.  Stamm;  Hochzeits- 
lieder  der  l^epchas,  R.  de  Nebesky-Wojkowitz;  Im 
Chme  et  I’Asie  Centrale,  Louu  Hambis;  The  Plum 


Tree  in  Chinese  Poetry,  Hans  H.  Frankel;  Was  ist 
chinesischer  Buddhismus?  Walter  Liebcnthal;  Sail(al(u 
und  die  Entstehung  der  VoUtsliteratur  tur  Tolfugawa- 
Zeit,  Herbert  Zachert. 

Atlante.  1:3. — A.  E.  Sloman  on  the  character  of 
Lelio  in  Calderon’s  Ims  armas  de  la  hermosura:  Sobre 
la  veta  fantdstica  de  la  obra  de  GaldSs  (Ilf,  Carlos 
Claverla;  El  entusiasmo  de  Unamuno  par  algunos 
Uncos  ingleses,  M.  (larci'a  Blanco;  Genesis  de  la  for- 
macion  literaria  de  Rubin  Dario,  A.  Torres-Rioseco; 
The  First  Half-Century  of  European  Music  in  America, 
Ixita  M.  Spell;  J.  B.  T.  and  E.  M.  Wilson  in  memoriam 
Frederick  Alexander  Kirkpatrick. 

Botteghe  Oscure.  No.  11. — International  review  of 
new  literature  featuring  unpublished  works  by  sig¬ 
nificant  contemjvirary  writers  in  prose  and  fxietry  and 
in  the  original  language  version. 

Classica  et  Mediaevalia.  XIV:  I -2. — Vber  die  On- 
tologie  des  Parmenides,  Kurt  Bloch;  Demosthenes' 
Timhma  and  the  Athenian  Eisphora  in  the  Fourth  Cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  Cl.  E.  M.  de  Ste.  Croix;  The  Altar  of  Mercy, 
Cl.  Zuntz;  The  Development  of  Natural  Philosophy 
1250-1 350,  Olaf  Pedersen;  Ijt  poesie  amoureuse  en 
langue  latine  au  moyen-dge  (cont.),  Guy  de  Valous; 
Die  Marienlegende  von  Beatrix  als  Kathannenlegende, 
Tue  (iad;  Studia  llibernica,  Franz  Blatt. 

Comparative  IJterature.  V:3. — The  Original  "Or¬ 
phan  of  China,"  Liu  Wu  Chi;  Eurydice  Recovered’’ 
Jane  Davidson  Reid;  Im  leyenda  de  Becquer  "Creed  en 
Dios"  y  su  presunta  fiiente  francesa,  Man'a  Rosa  Lida 
de  MalkicI;  Blaise's  Early  Swedenborgianism :  .4  Twen¬ 
tieth-Century  l.egend,  David  V.  Erdman;  l-a  premiere 
(?)  traduction  en  vers  franfais  d'une  poesie  allemande, 
Fernand  Baldensperger;  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Guillaume 
Apollinaire,  Bruce  A.  MorrLssette. 

Culture.  XIV:2. — Bilingualism  and  languistic  Struc¬ 
ture,  William  Mackey;  Ijtteratisre  pour  Toreille,  Yves 
Theriault. 

Erasmus.  VI:5-6,  7-8,  9-10. — Scholarly  reviews  of 
scholarly  books. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  VI  :3. — The  Arthurs  of  "The 
Faerie  Queene,"  Merritt  Y.  Hughes;  The  Study  of 
Elizabethan  Music,  R.  11.  Milner;  Avec  les  voyageurs 
anglais  du  "Grand  Tour,"  Fernand  Baldeaspergcr; 
Ixiuts  Gillet  et  George  Moore,  G.~P.  Collet. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  VIII  :2-3. — Das  Problem  der 
Simplitissimus-Ausgaben,  J.  H.  Scholtc;  l.es  rapports 
de  G.  Brandes  et  de  f.  P.  facobsen,  Fr^diric  Durand; 
Strindberg  et  Kafka,  Maurice  CJravier;  Romans  et 
romanciers  de  TAllemagne  d’apris-guerre,  Jacques 
Martin. 

Giornaie  di  metafisica.  VIII  :1,  2,  3,  4. — Negazione  t 
affermazione  di  si,  Augusto  Guzzo;  Im  notion  d'in- 
conscient  et  son  utilisation  en  histoire,  Robert  Lenoblc; 
L'homme,  son  double,  son  vrai  visage  et  ses  masques, 
A.  Stocker;  Medio  siglo  de  krausismo  en  Espana,  Adolfo 
Muiloz  Alonso. — Attuahsmo  e  fenomenismo  teologico 
nel  pensiero  di  M.  Blondel,  Armando  ('arlini;  Les 
"auires"  d'apres  Sartre,  Camus  et  Blondel,  Blaise 
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Romeycr;  The  Place  of  God  in  the  Philotophy  of 
Kierl(egaard,  John  A.  Mourant;  Etsenza  e  significato 
della  fenomenologia  Hutserltana,  Paolo  Valori. — Vn 
texte  iuneux  de  Saint  Thomas,  Joseph  dc  Finance. — 
Ije  prohleme  de  I'itre  spirtiuel,  Stanislas  Breton  C.P. 

Hispania.  XXXVI  ;3. — The  Redundant  Object  Pro¬ 
noun  in  Contemporary  Spanish,  Lawrence  Poston,  Jr.; 
Lsu  nuevas  normas  de  prosodia  y  ortografia  de  la 
Academia  Espanola,  Jeronimo  Mallo;  lui  forma  cdmica 
en  "El  sombrero  de  tres  ptcos,"  Edmund  de  (>hasca; 
Dtsqutsiiiones  participiogerundtalrs,  Hilario  S.  Saenz; 
Ruben  Romero  and  the  Novel  of  the  Mexican  Revolu¬ 
tion,  R.  Anthony  Casta);naro. 

Hispanic  Revirsv.  XXI;3. — The  King-Vassal  Rela¬ 
tionship  in  "El  Poema  de  Mio  Cid,"  Edmund  de 
Chasca;  The  Verbal  Categories  of  fudeo-Spanith,  Henry 
R.  Kahane  is  So!  Saporta. 

International  P.  E.  N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Booths. 
IV:  I . — Contemporary  Portuguese  Uterature,  Jos<- 
AuKUsto-Fran^a;  La  philotophie  contemporaine  de 
I'Amerique  laline,  Esteban  Salazar  Chapela. 

lialica.  XXX :3. — D’Annunzio's  Ode  “ All' America  if 
Armi"  (IV  iMglio  MCMXVlll),  (2arl  A.  Swans'-.n; 
The  Tivo-Headed  Hermes  (on  Pirandello),  Isotta 
Cesari;  Alberto  Moravia,  Giovanni  Cecchetti. 

Kavita.  June  1953. — English  translations  from  mod¬ 
ern  Bengali  poetry. 

labri.  U;4. — The  Public  IJbrary  in  the  United 
States,  Leon  (3arnovsky;  Universal  Bibliography  and 
Its  Substitutes,  S.  R.  Ranganathan;  The  Availability  of 
Research  Materials  in  the  Ijbraries  of  Istanbul,  Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompsfin;  Le  probleme  de  IJenhart  Ysenhut, 
Lamberto  IXmati;  The  Significance  of  fohn  Willjins  in 
the  History  of  Bibliographical  Classification,  B.  C. 
Vickery. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  VIII  :67. — Issue  devoted  to  pres¬ 
ent-day  French  literature.  Korte  rondgang  door  een 
tentoonstelling  van  het  Franse  boel(,  M.  Dujjouey; 
Stand  van  ta^en  van  de  jonge  Franse  lilteratuur,  Mau¬ 
rice  Nadeau;  H.  W.  J.  M.  Keuls's  visit  with  Jules 
Supervielle;  Maria  I^  Hardouin  on  French  women 
authors;  Simon  V'inkentKig  interviews  Philippe  Sou- 
pault,  Roger  C^illois,  Guy  Dupr<;  Pele-mHe,  Jacques 
den  llaan;  Hans  Andreus  interviews  Raymond  Que- 
neau  and  Maurice  Nadeau;  Pierre  H.  Duhois  on  Lucien 
Rrbatet's  Let  deux  ftendards;  Vertaald  uil  het  Steen, 
Henri  fVluy;  latterair  landsthap  van  Pariis,  Jacques 
(>ans;  Fran^ois-R^gis  Bastide  interviews  Albert  Camus; 
Ed  Leeflang  on  Bernanos;  Frame  negerlitteratuur, 
(fcorges  Balandirr;  Adriaan  Morrien  interviews  Julien 
Green  and  Henri  Poulaillc;  Geiprel(  met  lean  Genet, 
Bernard  Frechtman. 

La  lucerna.  X:lll. — L'enigma  di  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
Giuseppe  Tusiani;  Ed.  on  Benedetto  Oocc. 

Modern  Philology.  LI:1. — On  the  Structure  of  foin- 
vtlle's  "Credo,"  Lionel  J.  Friedman;  Petrarch's  "Epts- 
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tola  Metrica"  to  Pietro  Alighieri,  Ernest  H.  Wilkins; 
Reading  "Comus,"  Robert  Martin  Adams;  Logic  and 
Lyric,  J.  V.  Cunningham;  Factors  in  Crabbe's  Eminence 
in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century,  Walter  E.  Broman; 
Meredith  and  the  Intervtesvers,  Lionel  Stevenson. 

Monatshefte.  XLV:4. — R.  O.  Roseler  Number.  Her¬ 
man  BarnstorfT  on  individualism  and  collectivism  in 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  Der  Prolog  im  Himmel  in 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  Friedrich  Bruns;  Von  Tod  und 
Leben  bei  C.  F.  Meyer  und  Gottfried  Keller,  Ernst 
Feise;  Theodor  Fontane — Heiteres  Daruberstehen? 
Walter  Gausewitz;  Die  Bibel  in  Ernst  Wiecherts  Wer- 
ken,  Erich  Hofacker;  Ibsen's  Search  for  the  Authentic 
Self,  F.  W.  Kaufmann;  Improvisation  uber's  Kom- 
ponieren,  Heinrich  Meyer;  Goethes  Weltschau  im 
Spiegelbild  seiner  Gedichte,  Charles  M.  Purin;  Goethes 
Metamorphose  der  Insel^ten,  Helmut  Rehder. 

The  New  Vida  Hispdnica.  1:2. — Salvador  de  Mada¬ 
riaga,  H.V.L. 

PM  LA.  LX  VIII  :4,  1  &  2 — "A  Passage  to  India": 
Analysis  and  Revaluation,  Gertrude  M.  White;  The 
Revival  of  Metaphysical  Poetry,  1872-1912,  Joseph  E. 
Duncan;  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada:  Peruvian  fudge  of 
Spain,  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr.;  A  Neglected  Phase  of  the 
Aesthetic  Movement:  English  Parnassianism,  James  K. 
Robinson.— 7Af  MLA,  1883-1953,  William  R.  Parker; 
List  of  memlrers  of  MLA  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion. 

Quaderni  Ibero-Americani.  No.  14 — Echeverria  es- 
critor,  Marta  Delia  Paladini;  Tres  nombres  argentmos, 
Alonso  Zamora  Vicente;  Teixeira  de  Pascoaes,  Luigi 
Panaresc;  L'umanesimo  colombiano,  Oreste  MacrI. 

Revista  de  Historia  de  America.  No.  33. — Current 
Ideas  of  the  United  States  Frontier,  Robert  E.  Riegel; 
Vasco  de  Quiroga  et  Bartolomi  de  las  Casas,  Marcel 
Bataillon;  bibliography  on  American  history. 

Revue  de  Litterature  ComparSe.  XXVII  :2. — Madame 
de  Stael,  critique  litteraire  de  Benjamin  Constant,  Oim- 
tessc  Jean  de  Pange;  Autour  det  "Contes  d'Hoffmann," 
l^on  Guichard;  La  Pologne  dans  I' oeuvre  et  la  vie  de 
Merimde,  Sigismond  Markiewicz;  Let  debuts  de  Gorl(i 
en  France  et  I'mfluence  de  Nietzsche,  Jean  P^rus;  Mau¬ 
rice  B^mol  on  J.  F.  Angelloz's  Rill(e. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  VII  :25. — 
Truth,  A.  J.  Ayer;  Wittgenstein's  Philosophical  Investi¬ 
gations,  J.  N.  Findlay;  Some  Questions  Concerning 
Validity,  J.  O.  Urmson;  Self-Knowledge  and  the  Will, 
Stuart  Hampshire. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musie  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXX1X:2. — Em  unbek.annter  Apianus- 
Drucl(,  Peter  Hegg;  C.  F.  von  Steiger  on  the  17th- 
century  Bern  printer  Jean  Le  Preux. 

Studium.  Nos.  24,  29. — Book  news  from  Mexico. 

II  Tesaur.  IV:4-6. — Language  et  "manuelage,"  Al¬ 
bert  Marinus. 
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French:  Literature 

Charles  V,  Aubrun,  cd.  Le  chansonnier  espugnol 
d'Herheray  des  Essarts  (XV*  tihle).  Edition  pricedie 
d'une  etude  historique.  Bordeaux.  F^ret.  1951.  cxxii  -|- 
268  pp. — Reliable  study  of  the  15th-century  cancionero 
by  an  outstanding  Hispanist. 

Jean  Starobinski,  ed.  Montesquieu  par  lui-mSme. 
Paris.  Seuil.  1953.  192  pp.,  ill. — With  113-page  intro¬ 
duction  by  editor. 

French:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Valentine  Ascain.  Au  halcon  de  I’avenir.  Paris. 
Lutke.  1952.  70  pp.  450  fr. — Fictionized  account  of 
the  consequences  of  prolonging  life. 

Pierre  Belliard.  Champ  d'amour.  Paris.  Lutke.  1952. 
73  pp.  400  fr. — “Passion,  cruaut^,  po6sie  ct  mystke, 
tout  est  ici  k  I’itat  pur.” 

Antoine  Blondin.  Let  enfantt  du  Bon  Dieu.  Paris. 
I.a  Table  Ronde.  1952.  270  pp.  480  fr. — A  depiction 
of  the  sinner  as  ”un  paralytique  de  bonne  volonti.” 

Constant  Burniaux.  CUmence.  Bruxelles.  Renaissance 
du  Livre.  1953.  247  pp. — New  edition  of  the  novel 
that  won  the  1944  Prix  Lucien  Malpertuis. 

Hugo  Claus.  La  chaste  aux  canards.  Flly  Overziers, 
Jean  Raine,  trs.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1953.  154  pp.  350  fr. 
— Translation  of  a  Flemish  novel  which  won  the  1950 
Prix  I-eon  Kryn. 

Michel  F.rional.  Je  suit  un  mart.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1951. 
200  pp.  700  fr. — A  husband  looks  back  over  the  first 
year  of  married  life. 

Georges  Gazel.  Une  triste  Education.  Paris.  Lacoste. 
1952.  95  pp.  650  fr. — The  vicissitudes  of  student  life. 

Franz  Kafka.  Tentation  au  village  et  autres  rfeitt 
extraits  du  fournal.  Marthe  Robert,  ed.  fit  tr.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1953.  253  pp.  480  fr. — All  the  fictions  of  the 
lournal,  plus  editor’s  36-page  introduction. 

tJabriel  Marcel,  l^t  coeurt  avidet.  Paris.  Table 
Ronde.  1952.  159  pp. — Originally  published  in  1938 
under  the  title  Im  toif, 

Pierre  Martinike.  Clair  et  Claire.  Paris.  Lutke.  1952. 
159  pp.  480  fr. — “Les  combats  avec  la  chair,  en  termes 
honnetes.” 

Nicholas  Monsarrat.  Im  mer  cruelle.  Hk^ne  Claireau, 
tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1953.  419  pp. — English  original:  The 
Cruel  Sea. 

Maurice  Pons.  La  mort  d'Erot.  Paris.  Julliard.  1953. 
233  pp.  450  fr. — The  actor’s  world:  the  beginner’s 
struggle,  the  fever  of  ambition,  the  rivalries,  passioru, 
and  hard  realitict. 


Saint-Paulien.  Le  toleil  des  mortt.  Paris.  Plon.  1953. 
353  pp.  720  fr. — Novelized  account  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War. 

Ernst  von  Salomon.  Let  cadets.  E.  Lutrand,  Eve  lles- 
sarre,  trs.  Pans.  Correa.  1953.  277  pp.  660  fr. — Trans¬ 
lation  of  Dte  Kadetten. 

Allegra  Sander.  Ims  hommes,  cet  demi-dieuxl  Paris. 
Julliard.  1952.  134  pp.  390  fr. — The  ups  and  downs  of 
married  life  as  viewed  by  two  Paritiennet. 

Jules  Supervielle.  Robinson.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1948. 
187  pp. — Fanciful  variation  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
story. 

French:  Verse 

Lucien  Andr6.  Le  pain  partagi.  Malines.  C.E.L.F. 
1953.  51  pp.,  ill. — Verses  from  a  poet  who  sings  of  the 
joy  and  happiness  to  be  found  in  the  love  of  peace. 

Yves  Sandre.  Poftie  quotidienne.  Domfront.  id.  1953. 
46  pp. — Another  volume  of  moving  verse  by  the  author 
of  Ijet  sept  tonnerret. 

French:  Arts  and  Music 

Roland  de  Cand6.  Petite  hittoire  de  la  mutique 
anglaite.  Paris.  Larousse.  1952.  174  pp.,  ill. — With 
glossary,  discography,  bibliography  and  musical  illus¬ 
trations. 

Adolfo  Faria  de  Castro.  Des  mfthodet  dans  I'histoire 
de  Part.  Lislionne.  Minerva.  1952.  7  pp.  -J-  2  plates. — 
An  address  presented  before  the  16th  International 
Congress  of  History  of  Art  at  Lisbon,  March,  1949. 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Ferdinanil  Baumann,  S.  J.  Fatima  et  le  talut  du 
monde.  Marcel  Grandclaudon,  tr.  Mulhousc.  Salvator. 
1953.  157  pp.  -J-  2  plates.  350  fr. — The  message  of 
Fatima  for  our  days. 

Daniel-Rops.  Ihptyque  pour  le  tempt  de  Piques. 
Pans.  la-  Centurion.  1953.  83  pp.  -J-  9  plates.  1,600 
fr. — Attempts  to  reconstitute  the  "drame  qui  se  dkoula 
k  Jerusalem,  certaine  semaine  d’avril  de  I’annk  30.” 

French:  FUstory  and  Biography 

Menachem  Begin.  Im  rivolte  d'lsrael.  R.  Bertin,  tr. 
Paris.  Plon.  1953.  v  -J-  305  pp.  540  fr. — This  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  original  The  Revolt  is  an  excellent  account 
of  the  events  that  preceded  the  birth  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Louis  Chaigne.  Saint  Therbte  de  IJtieux.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1953.  128  pp.,  ill.  225  fr. — Portrait  of  a  soul 
touched  by  grace. 


Raymonde  Foreville,  Jean  Rousset  de  Pina.  Hittoire 
de  I'Eglite.  IX,2:  Du  premier  Concile  du  iMtran  d 
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I’av^nemcnt  d'lnnotrnl  III  (I I2I-1 198).  Pari*.  Bloud 
k  Gay.  I‘>53.  388  pp.  1,050  fr. — Drtailrd  study  of  the 
century  that  witnessed  “la  plus  haute  expression  de  la 
civilisation  chr^ienne.” 

Jean  O.  Fuller.  Madeleine.  P.  A.  Gruenais,  tr.  Paru. 
Oirrea.  1953.  287  pp. — The  story  of  Noor  Inayat  Khan, 
who,  under  the  name  of  “Madeleine,”  played  a  heroic 
part  in  the  Resistance. 

lean  de  Marceley.  Le  tneurtre  de  Schoenhrunn.  Paris. 
Oirrta.  1953.  254  pp. — Attempts  to  prove  that 
“L’Aiglon"  was  murdered. 

Nino  Salvaneschi.  Soeur  Claire.  Jean  Delaire-Orsaire, 
tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1953.  235  pp.  480  fr. — The 
story  of  Saint  Claire  of  Assisi,  the  sister  uf  Saint  Francis, 
who  perhaps  best  typifies  his  ideals. 

I)om  Jacques  Winandy.  Amhrotse  Autperi.  (Maine 
et  Thfalogten.)  Paris.  Plon.  1953.  149  pp.  420  fr. — 
“Auipert,  Abb^  B^n^lictin  du  VIII'  siecle,  se  r^vHe  un 
inaitre  remarquable  de  la  vie  spirituelle.” 

French:  Memoirs 

Atlanticus.  Pages  noirei.  Ferdinand  Bruffuier,  tr. 
Pans.  l.acostc.  1952.  221  pp.  550  fr. — Philosophical 
musintts  in  the  manner  of  Montaigne  by  a  well-known 
M.idrid  lawyer  who  writes  under  a  pseudonym. 

Alain  van  Gaver.  fai  condamnf  a  la  hhertS.  Paris. 
l.e  Onturion.  1953.  221  pp.  -f-  8  plates.  525  fr. — 
Account  of  the  author's  detention  in  Chinese  (>>m- 
munist  prison  camps. 

French:  Public  Questions 

Alexandra  David-Neel.  lx  vieux  Tibet  face  a  la 
Chine  nouvelle.  Paris.  Plon.  1953.  245  pp.  -J-  16  plates 
f  I  map. — A  vast  tableau  of  Tibetan  society. 

Pierre  lairson,  S.  J.  Defense  de  tuer.  Paris.  Bonne 
I’resse.  1953.  143  pp.,  ill.  250  fr. — The  problem  of  war 
discussed  according  to  Catholic  views. 

Ijitte  pour  TF.urope.  Paris.  Union  Fran^aise  des 
l•^d^ralistes.  1952.  32  pp. — “Vers  la  constitution  euro- 
p^enne." 

French:  Miscellaneous 

Rene  (>an<lilhon.  Sigillographie  des  universit^s  de 
Prance.  Paris.  Dclrnas.  1952.  127  pp.  -J-  23  plates. — 
History  of  seals  used  by  French  universities. 

Ulysse  Lamalle.  Ilistoire  des  chemins  de  fer  beiges. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publlcit^.  3ril  cd.,  1953.  252  pp.,  ill. 
+  31  plates.  135  Bel.  fr, — Economic,  social,  and  tech¬ 
nical  effects  of  the  development  of  railways  in  Belgium. 

l.arousse  1852-1952.  Paris.  Larousse.  1952.  49  pp., 
ill. — History  of  the  famous  French  publishing  house, 
with  striking  photographs. 

Nino  Salvaneschi.  Savotr  souffhr.  J.  Bournique,  tr. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1953.  185  pp.  390  fr. — “L’auteur, 
un  6crivain  aveugle,  parle  sans  emphase  et  sans  exa- 
g^ration  de  sa  victoire  sur  la  souffrance.” 

Jean  Wirtr.  .4mour  et  manage.  F.lisalieth  Bach,  tr. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1947.  287  pp.  500  fr. — From  the 
German  Vom  Eros  xur  Ehe. 


German:  Literature 

Friedrich  Beissner,  Paul  Kluckhohn,  eds.  Holderlin- 
fahrbuch,  1951.  Tubingen.  Mohr.  1951.  164  pp.  14.40 
dm. — Four  essays  by  Meta  Corssen,  Adolf  Beck,  Werner 
Kirchner  and  Werner  Gunther. 

Helmut  Bode.  Hermann  Hesse.  Frankfurt  a.  M.- 
Hochst.  BiicherKhiff.  1948.  169  pp.  2.50  dm. — An  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Hermann  Hesse  as  a  favorite  poet  rather 
than  a  critical  examination  of  Hesse's  work. 

Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Reitergeschichte.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M.  S.  Fischer.  1953.  213  pp.  1.90  dm. — Collec¬ 
tion  of  short  stories  and  essays. 

Reinhold  Merkelbach.  Vntersuchungen  tur  Odyssee. 
Miinchen.  Beck.  1951.  viii  -J-  241  pp.  18.50  dm. — 
Attempt  to  bring  clarity  into  the  contradictory  argu¬ 
ments  presented  by  several  leading  authorities. 

Konrad  Pfeiffer.  Zum  hochsten  Dasein.  Berlin.  De 
Gruyter.  3rd  ed.,  1949.  109  pp.  3.80  dm. — Goethe's 
Faust  in  the  light  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy. 

German:  Fiction 

Giinther  Bloemertz.  Dem  Himmel  am  ndchsten. 
Bonn.  F.uropaische  Biicherei.  1952.  240  pp.  11  dm. — 
Novel  on  flying  by  one  of  the  former  "Abbeville  Boys.” 

Karl  Gotz.  Wenn  die  Hoffnung  nicht  svare.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  F.ngclhorn.  1952.  284  pp.  11.80  dm. — Story  of  a 
peasant  from  the  Banat  who  is  upnxited  during  the 
war  and  finally  resettled  in  Germany. 

Claire  Goll.  Tagebuch  eines  Pferdes.  Wiesbaden. 
Limes.  1951.  48  pp.,  ill.  3.80  dm. — A  not-too-compli- 
mentary  commentary  on  the  human  race  offered  by  an 
equine  moraliste. 

Wolf  Justin  Hartmann.  Em  Glam  lag  uber  der  Stadt. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Volksbiicher.  1952.  491  pp.  14.80 
dm. — Story  of  the  two  dominant  influences  upon  a 
student  in  a  Gymnasium  during  his  formative  years. 

Hugo  Hartung.  Das  Feigenblatt  der  schonen  Denise. 
Berlin.  Staneck.  1952.  188  pp.,  ill.  9.60  dm. — Racy 
novel  set  in  the  France  of  resolute  women,  chateaux  on 
the  Loire,  docile  husbands,  and  aggressive  daughters. 

K.  H.  Helms-Liesenhoff.  Alle  Engel  sind  tot.  Spaten. 
Grenchen.  n.  d.  379  pp. — Adventures  of  Major  Jens 
Katte  in  the  Baltic  countries  and  Switzerland  toward 
the  close  uf  the  war. 

Ddon  von  Horvath.  Em  Kind  unserer  Zeit.  Wien. 
Bergland.  New  ed.,  1951.  190  pp.  $2 — A  short  novel 
with  metaphysical  overtone*  in  the  form  of  a  confes¬ 
sional  monologue — a  sort  of  disguised  didactic  poem, 
which  reaches  German  youth  about  20  years  too  late. 

Aldous  Huxley.  Schone  neue  Welt.  Herberth  E. 
Herlitschka,  tr.  Frankfurt,  a.  M.  S.  Fischer.  1953.  217 
pp.  1.90  dm. — English  original:  Brave  S’esv  World. 

Paul  Anton  Keller.  Reisen  des  Gladys.  Graz.  Ley- 
kam.  1952.  63  pp.  25  t. — Collection  of  short  and  short- 
short  stories. 
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Use  I-anjjnrr.  Dif  purpurne  Stadt.  Stuttgart.  Cotta. 
1952.  462  pp.  12.80  dm. — Tale  of  mystery  and  in¬ 
trigue  m  the  “purple  city"  (Peking — 1933). 

Gerhard  Menzel.  Kchr  wifder,  Morgenrote.  Tubin¬ 
gen.  Heliopolis.  1952.  528  pp.  15.80  dm. — Pontius 
Pilate  learns  t(j<i  late  that  brute  force  is  no  solution 
cither  in  problems  of  love  or  politics. 

Eberhard  Wolfgang  Mdllcr.  Die  Frauen  von  Ragusa. 
Salzburg.  Pilgram.  1952.  524  pp.  18.50  dm. — A  story 
set  in  the  ancient  Dalmatian  republic  in  1806,  on  the 
eve  of  Its  Russian  siege,  its  French  deliverance,  and  its 
absorption  into  the  Napoleonic  orbit. 

Edwin  E.  Moeller.  Adolf  Hitler:  Mein  Frieden. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  Rcihcnbuch.  1952.  288  pp. — The  time 
is  not  yet  ripe,  memory  still  too  hot  to  expect  good 
fiction  about  Der  Fiihrer,  as  this  poorly  written  novel 
about  an  unexpectedly  surviving  Adolf  proves. 

R.  Miiller-Sternberg.  Feuer  vom  Himmel.  Salzburg. 
Rabenstein.  1952.  290  pp. — A  boy  becomes  a  man  in 
the  final  fitful  months  of  World  War  II. 

Werner  von  der  Schulenburg.  Artemis  und  Ruth. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1953.  73  pp.  2  dm. — A  psychological 
thriller  set  in  Ticino. 

Franz  Tumler.  Der  erste  Tag.  Miinchen.  Hanser. 
1951.  90  pp.  4.80  dm. — A  young  teacher  learns  that 
he  must  teach  in  such  a  way  as  to  release  his  students 
from  the  grip  of  fatal  fascination  exerted  by  the  modern 
mechanized  world. 

Fritz  von  Unruh.  Die  Hetlige.  Braunschweig. 
Kleine.  1952.  457  pp.  19  dm. — Novelized  version  of 
the  life  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna  (see  B.A.  25:3, 

p.  222). 

German:  Verse 

Siegfried  Freiberg.  Sage  det  Herzens.  Wien.  Neff. 

1951.  96  pp. — Poet’s  attempt  to  offer  simple  anachreon- 
tic  song  fails  because  it  lacks  the  strength  and  original¬ 
ity  to  make  the  theme  great. 

Stcph.in  Lackner.  Crust  von  untertvegt.  Wien.  Frick. 

1952.  63  pp.  10  s. — Well-meant  but  still  rather  im¬ 
mature  poems  by  a  young  author. 

losef  Leitgcb.  l^hentxeichen,  1940-1950.  Salzburg. 
Otto  Miillcr.  1951.  96  pp.  8.40  Sw.  fr. — Seventy-two 
poems  grouped  around  the  following  themes:  Krieg, 
Klage,  and  Heimhehr. 

German:  Essays 

Hans  Christian  Branner,  H.  E.  Herbert  Hoffmann. 
Der  Mentih  als  Spielhall  zwitchen  Cewalt  und  Recht. 
Stuttgart.  Neuc  Verlagsgcsellschaft.  1952.  142  pp.  5.80 
dm. — .Attempts  to  arrive  at  a  formula  whereby  sheer 
fjirce  can  be  robbed  of  its  power. 

Ricarda  Huch.  Urphanomene.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  3r<l 
enlarged  ed.,  n.  d.  171  pp.  7  Sw.  fr. — New  edition  of 
a  work  which  first  appeared  in  1946. 

Friedrich  Maurer,  l^etd.  Studien  zur  Bedeutungt- 
und  Prohlemgetchtchte,  hesondert  in  den  grosten  Epen 
der  Staufischen  Zeit.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  283  pp. 
19.50  Sw.  fr. — During  the  Hohenstaufen  period  a  fun¬ 


damental  change  in  values  took  place  which  brought 
with  it  changed  meanings  fur  many  words. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Ernst  Benz,  Heinz  Renkewitz.  Zinzendorf-Cedenh- 
huch.  Stuttgart.  Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  1951.  202 
pp.  5  plates.  7.90  dm. — Adtlresses  given  before  the 
Brethren  congregation  of  Konigsfeld,  Black  Forest,  at 
the  250th  anniversary  of  Zinzendorf's  birth. 

Richard  H.  Griitzmacher.  Die  Religionen  in  der 
Anschauung  Goethes.  Baden-Baden.  Kepplcr.  1950. 
237  pp.  5.80  dm. — Outline  of  Goethe's  ever-expanding 
knowledge  of  religions  and  his  reactions  to  them. 

Otto  J.  Hartmann.  Anthroposophie.  Freiburg  i.  Br. 
Novalis.  1950.  208  pp.,  ill.  10  dm. — Conception  of 
Rudolf  Steiner’s  philosophy  which  he  labels  “Anthro- 
posophy.” 

Johannes  Hessen.  Die  Philotophie  det  20.  fahr- 
hundertt.  Rottenburg.  Bader.  1951.  190  pp.  8.80  dm. — 
Enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the  practical  little 
compendium  which  Father  Hessen  brought  out  in  the 
Twenties. 

Werner  Leibbrand.  Der  gottliche  Stah  det  Athulap. 
Salzburg.  Otto  Muller.  3r«l  ed.,  n.  d.  385  pp.  86  s. — 
Laborious  investigation  of  the  theological-metaphysical 
ideas  of  the  last  twenty-five  hundred  years. 

German:  Psychology  and  Anthropology 

Willy  Hellpach.  Sozialptychologie.  Stuttgart.  Enke. 
3rd  ed.,  1951.  viii  215  pp.  16.40  dm. — Basic  text¬ 
book  for  students  and  practitioners. 

C.  G.  Jung.  Antwort  auf  Hioh.  Zurich.  Rascher. 
1952.  169  pp.  11.80  Sw.  fr. — Gtxl  explained  as  a  col¬ 
lective  subconscious  process  which  breaks  into  indi¬ 
vidual  consciousness  in  the  form  of  dreams,  myths, 
and  revelations. 

Walter  5*cheidt.  l^hrhuch  der  Anthropologie.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hermes.  1948.  379  pp.  12  dm. — Rather  philo¬ 
sophical-minded  textbfxik  of  physical  anthropology, 
with  major  emphasis  on  the  physiology  of  the  sensory 
organs  and  the  nervous  system  as  the  biological  foun¬ 
dations  of  Mentchwerdung. 

German:  History  and  Biography 

Rudolf  Baumgardt.  Bismarck:  IJcht  und  Schatten 
einet  Gemet.  Miinchen.  Andermann.  1951.  367  pp 
14.80  dm. — A  depiction  of  the  unattractive  as  well  as 
the  attractive  side  of  Bismarck's  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonality. 

Heinrich  Boehmer.  Der  funge  l.uther.  Stuttgart. 
Koehler.  4th  ed.,  1951.  385  pp.,  ill.  13.50  dm.— A  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the  significant  work  which  appeared 
in  English  translation  in  1946. 

Eduard  Gastle.  Der  grotte  Unhekannte.  Das  l^hen 
von  Charles  Sealtfield.  Wien.  Manutiuspresse.  1952. 
727  pp.  -|-  23  plates  -+-  I  chart.  S5.50. — “The  de¬ 
finitive  biography"  of  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  lit¬ 
erary  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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WrrrxT  Omzf,  cd.  Dfutschland  und  Europa.  His- 
tontche  Studirn  zur  VoH^er-Staatenordnung  des  Ahend- 
landrs.  Diitsrldorf.  I>f»ste.  1951.  451  pp.  17.80  dm. — 
One  American  and  three  German-American  scholars 
join  established  German  historians  in  a  tribute  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hans  Rothfels's  achievements. 

Klaus  I)(Kkhorn.  Per  deuttihf  Histrjrismus  in  Eng¬ 
land.  (fbttinften.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  1950.  230 
pp.  13  dm. — Comprehensive  survey  of  the  immense 
influence  exerted  by  German  scholarship  on  Enfriish 
historuns. 

Eduard  Flechsiff.  Marlin  Schongaucr.  Strasbourg. 
Heitz.  1951.  41 1  pp.,  ill.  -f-  41  plates. — New  lijfht  shed 
on  the  famous  15th-century  artist. 

George  W.  F.  Hallgartrn.  Imperiahsmus  vor  1914. 
2  vols.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1951.  xx  -f"  vii  +  507 
pp.  65  dm. — Various  diplomatic  anil  domestic  facets 
of  pre-1914  German  imperialism  set  in  the  larger  con¬ 
text  of  European  power  politics. 

Peter  Kleist.  Auch  du  worst  dahei.  Heidelberg. 
Vowinckel.  1952.  416  pp.,  ill.  24  plates.  18.50  dm. 
— ‘‘Ein  Buch  des  'Argernisses  und  der  Hoffnung’  ’’ 
.  .  .  I»vers  of  freedom  will  find  every  reason  for  former, 
unreformed  Nazis  for  latter. 

German:  Memoirs 

Paul  Adam,  l^hensmnnrrungen  eines  alien  Kunsl- 
huchhmders.  Stuttgart.  Hettler.  1951.  169  pp. — 

Memoirs  of  the  famous  old  master  largely  responsible 
for  the  revival  of  artistic  hand-binding  in  Germany. 

Arthur  (Vinte,  ed.  Pahlo  Casals  erzahh  aus  seinem 
Ijchen.  Bern.  Scherz.  1952.  94  pp. — French  original; 
las  legfnde  de  Pahlo  Casals. 

Gertrud  Ehrle,  Regina  Broel,  eds.  IJcht  uher  dent 
Ahgrund.  Freiburg.  Herder.  1951.  236  pp.  6.80  dm. — 
Attitude  of  German  womanh<K>d  during  the  terror- 
reign  of  Hitler. 

Fahart  Kastner.  Zelthuih  von  Tumilad.  Wiesbaden. 
Insel.  1949.  259  pp.  8.50  dm. — Prisoners  of  war  test 
their  cultural  values  beneath  the  scorching  sun  of  the 
Egyptian  desert. 

German:  Public  Questions 

Klaus  Ackermann.  Das  loind  der  stummen  Mtl- 
lionen.  Tubingen.  Katzmann.  1951.  232  pp.  5.80  dm. 
— A  group  of  people  recently  returneil  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  pool  their  observations  of  the  Russian 
people  and  their  vast  land. 

Herbert  Cysarz,  Fxlgar  T.  Helphin,  Herbert  Kier, 
Konrad  Praxmarer,  eds.  Europa  Nova.  Tradition  und 
Revolution.  Wien.  Limie.  1951.  198  pp.  35  s. — Four 
essays  by  Austrian  authors  sound  the  crying  nerd  for 
a  new  Europe. 

Fertiinand  Fries!.  Der  Umsturz  der  Gesellschaft. 
.Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  1950. 
376  pp.  12.50  dm. — In  an  effort  to  present  our  cul¬ 
tural  situation  clearly,  the  author  has,  like  Luther, 
"bien  erkiqu^,  mats  pauvrement  doctrin^.” 


Richard  Suchenwirth.  Europas  letzte  Stunde?  Han¬ 
nover.  Sponholtz.  1950.  Ill  pp.  2.90  dm. — A  sober 
plea  for  the  unification  of  Europe  on  the  basis  of  the 
joint  cultural  heritage,  Christianity. 

German:  Text  and  Reference  Booths 

Max  Arnim.  Internationale  Personalhihliographie 
lH00~l94i.  2  vols.  I^ipzig.  Hiersemann.  1944-1952. 
706,  834  pp. — !>econd  edition  of  this  indispensable 
reference  work  is  now  ready  after  many  vicissitudes  of 
publishing. 

Gunther  Franz.  Burherltunde  zur  deutschen  Ge- 
schichte.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1951.  279  pp.  11.50 
dm. — CJerman  history  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to 
the  Weimar  Republic. 

C.  R.  Gocdsche,  W.  E.  Glaettli,  eds.  Cultural  Graded 
Readers.  German  Series.  I:  Sutter.  11:  Steuben.  Ill:  Carl 
Schurz.  New  York.  American  Book  Co.  1953.  vi  -f- 
48  pp.,  ill.,  vi  -f-  53  pp.,  ill.,  vi  56  pp.,  ill.  $0.75  ea. 
— Texts  for  beginning  students  of  German  designed  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  significant  participation  of  the 
(ierman  element  in  the  making  of  the  United  States. 

Fritz  Schmitt,  Gerhard  Fricke.  Deutsche  IJteraiur- 
geschichte  in  Tahellen.  Ill:  1770  his  zur  Gegenwari. 
Bonn.  Athenaum.  1952.  vii  +  306  pp.  -|-  4  charts. 
25  dm. — Completely  reworked  and  greatly  enlarged 
edition  of  a  manual  first  published  in  1935  (see  R.  A. 
24:4,  p.  401). 

German:  Miscellaneous 

Adolf  Bohlen.  Methodih  des  neusprachlichen  Unter- 
richts.  Heidelberg.  Quelle  h  Meyer.  1953.  viii  -f  175 
pp.  13.50  dm. — Presents  tested  methods  of  teaching 
English  and  French  in  (German  schools. 

Paul  Eipper.  Du,  liehe  Katzel  Miinchen.  Piper.  1953. 
123  pp.,  ill.  -f-  22  plates. — Pertinent  observations  on 
the  growth  and  development  of  cats,  set  down  in¬ 
formally  in  the  style  of  a  diary. 

Den  Freunden  der  Deutschen  Verlags-Anstalt  tm 
Todesjahr  von  Waldemar  Bonsels  1952.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1952.  16  pp.  -f-  8  plates. — 
Seven  poems  of  the  later  years,  handwritten  originals 
in  reproduction  and  de-luxe  printing,  with  an  explana¬ 
tory  note  and  bibliography  of  Bonsel's  works. 

Grosses  Strasshurger  Gesanghuch  von  1541.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  1953.  192  pp.  40 
dm. — Two-color  offset  of  one  of  earliest  and  most 
magnificent  of  evangelical  hymnals,  of  which  only  two 
copies  are  extant. 

Walter  Mehring.  Die  verlorene  Bihliotheh.  Hamburg. 
Rowohit.  1952.  243  pp.  13.80  dm. — Original  German 
version  of  The  Lost  Uhrary,  first  published  in  U.  S.  A. 
(see  B.  A..  26:1,  p.  30). 

Ernesto  Alfredo  Wauer.  Ewige  AlTNatur.  Sao  Paulo. 
The  Author,  n.  d.  176  pp. — Ponderous  affirmation  of 
“the  inseparable  and  indestructible  trinity  ‘matter- 
spacc-soul.' " 
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Spanish:  Literature 

Lidia  N.  G.  dr  Amarilla.  El  entayo  literario  con- 
temporaneo.  La  Plata.  Univcrsidad  Nacional.  1951.  93 
pp. — A  short  monoftraph  not  surpassing,  in  tone  or  con¬ 
tent,  a  “term  paper.” 

Ricardo  Donoso.  La  sdtira  poUtica  en  Chile.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Univrrsitaria.  1950.  223  pp.,  ill. — A  com¬ 
prehensive  history  amply  illustrated  with  poems  and 
cartoons. 

Pedro  Grases,  ed.  El  primer  libro  impreso  en  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Caracas.  Ministrrio  de  Educacidn.  1952.  100  pp. 
+  64  plates. — Facsimile  edition  of  the  Caiendario 
manual  y  guia  universal  de  foratteros  en  Venezuela 
para  el  aho  de  1810,  which  contains  the  Resumen  de 
la  hiitoria  de  Venezuela  of  Andrds  Bello. 

Spanish:  Fiction  and  Drama 

A.  Bois,  ed.  Pistas  No.  24.  Buenos  Aires.  Acme.  1952. 
1 16  pp.,  ill.  S3  m/arg. — “Novelas  y  cuentos  policiales.” 

Ricardo  Giiiraldes.  Cuentos  de  muerte  y  de  sangre. 
Buenos  Aires.  Ix»ada.  1952.  138  pp. — Republished  on 
the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
author’s  death. 

(lahriel  Mird.  Dentro  del  cercado.  La  palma  rota.  Ijos 
pies  y  lot  xapatot  de  Enriqueta.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1952.  214  pp. — Cuentos  in  the  series  of  ohrat  com- 
plrtat  published  from  the  definitive  texts  revised  by 
Mird  before  his  death. 

|osd  Ricardo  Morales.  Barbara  Fidele.  Santiago  dr 
Chile.  Cruz  del  Sur.  1952.  117  pp. — Dramatic  exposi¬ 
tion  in  six  scenes  of  a  “caso  de  conciencia.” 

Fahio  Tombari.  El  gallo.  fuan  Petit,  tr.  Barcelona. 
Seix  y  Barral.  1952.  1 1  pp.,  ill. — A  part  of  //  libro  degli 
animali  with  full-color  illustrations. 

Spanish:  Verse 

Alfonso  Cortds.  SO  Poemat  de  Alfonso.  Managua.  El 
Hilo  Azul.  1952.  43  pp. — A  selection  of  thirty  of  the 
“poemas  mis  alfonsinoi." 

Manrique  Fernandez  Moreno.  Poemat  hasta  1951, 
Buenos  Aires.  El  Balcdn  de  Madera.  1952.  127  pp. — 
Various  poems,  including  those  from  Poemat  de  cati 
amor,  for  which  the  author  received  the  1949  Premia 
IniciaciSn  en  Poesia  de  la  Comitidn  Nacional  de  Cul- 
tura. 

Gyula  Kosice.  Golti-se.  Buenos  Aires.  Madinemsor. 
1952.  65  pp. — Contains  the  collections  Diametrales,  In¬ 
vention,  Del  cuadrante  absoluto  and  Eleor. 

)osd  Ramirez  Degollado.  Ecot.  Sahuayo,  Mex.  APA. 
1952.  17  pp.  +  7  plates. — Seven  short  poems,  each 
illustrated  with  an  engraving  by  Ramiro  Romo. 

Luis  Enrique  Sendoya.  Niebla  de  mutica.  Bogoti. 
F.spiral.  1950.  151  pp.  $3  m/col. — ftendoya  offers,  in 
verse,  a  note  of  serenity  before  the  turbulence  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  a  keen  desire  to  exalt  the  human  soul. 

laime  Tello.  Geometria  del  espacio.  Poemat  ( 1937- 
1948).  Bogoti.  Espiral.  89  pp.  $2.50  m/col. — Fourteen 


poems  which  attempt  to  create  in  verse  the  precise 
lieauty  of  geometry. 

Maruja  Vieira.  Lot  poemas  de  enero.  Bogoti.  Espiral. 

1951.  31  pp.  $1.50  m/col. — Eleven  poems  from  the 
pen  of  the  young  Oilombian  poetess. 

Spanish:  Essays 

Albert  Camus.  Bodas.  forge  Zalamea,  tr.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1953.  101  pp.  $12  m/arg. — French  original; 
Nocet. 

Mariano  Latorre.  El  caracal.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Cruz 
del  Sur.  1952.  37  pp. — Delightful  essay  on  the  little 
animal  and  its  relation  to  the  author's  life. 

Conie  Isbell,  Jean  Aristeguieta.  Aire  libre.  Caracas. 
Lirica  Ifispana.  1952.  70  pp. — Essays,  mostly  on  lit¬ 
erary  topics,  by  the  directors  of  Urica  Hitpana. 

fuan  Ldpez  Marichal.  Im  etpanohzacidn  de  Etpaha. 
Im  Edad  de  Oro  Uberal.  Mdxico.  Las  Espanas.  1952.  31 
pp. — Ratgot  caracteritticot  of  the  Spain  of  1868  -1936. 

Antonio  Martinez  Bello.  Origen  y  meta  del  auto- 
nomitmo.  Exegesis  de  Montoro.  \jk  llabana.  El  Autor. 

1952.  179  pp. — “Ensayo  de  filosofia  de  la  historia  <lc 
Cuba." 

Spanish:  Arts  and  Theater 

Maria  Luisa  Caturla.  Vn  pintor  gallego  en  la  corte 
de  Filipe  IV.  Santiago  de  Compostela.  Instituto  Padre 
Sarmiento  de  Estudios  Gallegos.  1952.  98  pp.  -f-  5 
plates. — The  story  of  Antonio  Puga. 

Emile  Male.  El  arte  religioto.  fuan  fos^  Arreola,  tr. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1952.  231  pp., 
ill.  $5  m/mex. — The  origins,  spirit  and  lieauty  of  re¬ 
ligious  art  in  the  background  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Emilio  f.  Pasarell.  Originet  y  detarrollo  de  la  aficiSn 
teatral  en  Puerto  Rico,  1644-1900.  San  |u,in,  P.R.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  1951.  vi  395  pages,  ill. — 
Heavily  detailed,  carefully  documented  account  of  the 
theater  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Enrique  Planchart.  Martin  Tovar  y  Tovar  (1828- 
1902).  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1952.  46  pp., 
ill. —  With  fifteen-page  biographical  introduction  and 
reproductions  of  32  of  his  paintings. 

Spanish:  Sociology,  Psychology, 
Anthropology 

fos^  Rafael  Arboleda,  S.  f.  Nuevat  investigacionrt 
afro  colombianat.  Bogoti.  Lumbre.  1952.  15  pp. — 
Ethno-historical  study  of  the  Negro  in  Colombia. 

L.  L.  Bernard.  Im  tociologia  en  lot  Ettadot  Unidot 
1900-1950.  Washington,  D.  C.  Unidn  Panamericana. 
1952.  ix  +  85  pp.  $0.30. — A  comprehensive  pano¬ 
rama,  plus  16  pages  of  bibliography. 

Nuria  Cortada.  Perteveracion  motora.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ministerio  de  Falucacidn.  1951.  66  pp.,  ill. — Definition 
of  the  problem,  historical  background,  recounting  of 
experiments,  conclusions,  plus  extensive  bibliography. 
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Luit  Felipe  Garcia  de  Onrubia.  Entayo  tobre  la 
teoria  de  la  itiieligencta  de  Spearman.  Buenot  Aire*. 
Univertidad  de  Bueno*  Aire*.  1949.  115  page*. — An 
examination  of  Spearman'*  theory  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  a  unifying  principle  in  the  *tudy  of  the  human 
intelligence. 

Arturo  Salazar  Orrego.  El  sentido  comtin.  Cuenca. 
Ca*a  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  1952.  246  pp. — An 
attempt  to  understand  the  position,  disposition  and 
order  of  Man  in  Humanity  and  of  both  in  the  Universe. 

Spanish:  History  and  Biography 

F.milio  S.  Belaval.  El  mAo  Sanromd.  San  |uan,  P.  R. 
Biblioteca  de  Autore*  Puertorriquefio*.  1952.  71  pp. — 
The  formative  year*  of  the  famous  pianist. 

Augusto  Casa*.  Fray  Junipero  Serra,  el  apSftol  de 
California.  Barcelona.  Miracle.  1949.  271  pp.  64 
plates. — Story  of  the  Franciscan  missionary  from  Mal¬ 
lorca  who  founded  San  Francisco,  Lo*  Angeles,  and 
other  California  cities. 

Angel  Grisanti.  Vida  ejemplar  del  gran  MarifcaJ  de 
Ayacut  ho.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1952.  285 
pages. — The  life  and  campaigns  of  Gen.  Sucre,  one  of 
Bolivar's  best  generals  in  the  Liberation,  a  statesman 
and  martyr. 

Vincente  l.ecuna.  Im  entrevista  de  Guayaquil.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1952.  365  pp.  -f  55 
plates. — “Restablecimiento  de  la  verdad  histdrica." 

Alberto  Francisco  Pradeau,  ed.  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza  y  la  Casa  de  Moneda  de  Mexico  en  1543. 
Mdxico.  Robrrdo.  1953.  153  pp. — "Documentos  in- 
dditos  publicados  con  prdlogo  y  notas  por  cl  Dr.  Pra¬ 
deau  y  una  intnxluccidn  por  Alberto  Marfa  Carreilo." 

losd  Torre  Revcllo.  /ai  promesa  secreta  y  el  convenio 
anglo  espanol  tohre  las  Malvinas  de  1771.  Buenos 
Aire*.  Ministerio  de  Fducacidn.  1952.  31  pp. — A  new 
point  of  view  based  on  recently  discovered  documents. 

Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcdn.  El  sombrero  de  tres  picos. 
Edmund  Villela  de  Chasca,  ed.  Boston.  Ginn.  1952. 
xxi  -|-  162  pages  ■+■  5  plates.  H.75. — Student's  edition 
with  historical-biographical  intnxluction,  ample  notes, 
exercises,  and  vocabulary. 

Ada  M.  Coe,  comp.  Carteleras  madnletias  ( 1677- 
1792,  1819).  MEXICO.  El  Autor.  1952.  257  pp.-Gor- 
rection  of  certain  errors  in  the  Catalngo  bibliogrdfico  y 
criiico  de  las  comedias  anunnadas  en  los  periodicos  de 
Madrid  desde  1661  hasta  1819  (Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1935). 

Josd  Joaqufn  Fernindez  de  Lizardi.  El  penquillo 
sarnienlo.  Edwin  K.  M.ipcs,  Frances  M  Laipez-Morillas, 
e<ls.  New  York.  Appleton-Century-Croft*.  1952.  xxiv 
-f-  246  pp.,  ill.  $2.50. — Ahridgeil  textbcHik  edition  with 
intriuluction,  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabulary. 

Federico  Garcia  Ixirca.  La  zapatera  prodigiosa.  Edith 
F.  Helman,  ed.  New  York.  Norton.  1952.  192  pp.,  ill. 
— Text  edition  complete  with  introduction,  notes, 
vocabulary  and  an  interesting  self-portrait  of  the  author. 


Jotb  Lutt  Trenti  Rocamora,  ed.  Caidlogo  de  docu¬ 
mentos  del  Museo  Histdrico  Nacional.  11  dr  111.  Bueno* 
Aires.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1952.  431  pp.,  ill. — 
Listing  and  short  descriptions  of  dcxiuments  covering 
1870-1889;  indice  diccionario. 

Francisco  Ugarte.  Espana  y  su  civilizacidn.  New 
York.  Odyssey,  xv  +  302  pp.,  ill.  $2.50. — Intermediate 
reader  containing  twenty  chapters  which  deal  with  all 
major  aspects  of  Spanish  civilization. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Libardo  Bedoya  Cdspedes.  Nieve  maldita.  Medelifn. 
(2aribe.  1950.  181  pp. — Describes  the  author's  experi¬ 
ence  at  a  tubercular  patient  in  the  hospital  at  1^ 
Marfa. 

Convocatorias.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Editcacidn. 

1952.  24  pp. — Announcing  "concursos  literarios  y 
artisticos”  honoring  the  centennul  of  Josd  Marti. 

Discurso  del  Presbitero  Carlos  Borges  en  la  casa 
natal  del  Lsbertador,  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn. 

1953.  78  pp. — The  famous  address  given  July  5,  1921. 

Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos.  Antologia.  Eugenio  Carlos 
de  Hostos,  ed.  Madrid.  The  Editor.  1952.  462  pp. — 
Selection  designed  to  present  Hostos 's  main  ideas. 

Armando  de  Marfa  y  Campos.  El  canto  del  cisne. 
MEXICO.  Arriba  el  Teldn.  1952.  161  pp. — “Una  tempo- 
rada  de  Caruso  en  Mexico." 

Ramdn  Men^ndez  Pidal.  Vn  recuerdo  de  juventud. 
Wellesley,  Mass.  Wellesley  College.  1952.  13  pp. — 
Ane/o  tinico  in  the  senes  Homena/e  a  Archer  M.  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

Antonio  de  Miguel.  Comercio  y  divisat.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1952.  xvi  -f-  288  pp.,  ill.  -J-  13  charts.  90 
ptas. — Evolution  of  European  commerce. 

Oscar  V.  Onativia.  Percepcidn  y  accidn.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  80  pp.,  ill. — Monograph 
No.  5  in  the  series  sponsored  by  the  Seccidn  de  Psicolo- 
gfa  de  la  Facultad  de  Filosoffa  y  Letras  (Universidad 
de  Buenos  Aires). 

Oppenheimer,  Fermi,  et  al.  Homhre  y  ciencia.  Lidia 
Galante  de  Catalano,  Hector  Catalano,  trs.  Mexico. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1950.  210  pp.  $3.30  m/mex. — A  selec¬ 
tion  of  papers  from  Science  and  Ufe  in  the  World, 
George  Westinghouse  Centennial  Forum  (New  York. 
Wittlesey.  1946). 

Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  Un  viaje  a  Israel. 
Mexico.  El  Autor.  1951.  278  pp. — Account  of  a  trip 
to  a  country  which  the  author  considers  "un  laboratorio 
incomparable  donde  se  estan  modelando  nuevas  formas 
econdmicas  y  politicas,  bajo  cl  signo  de  la  justicia 
social.” 

Jos^  Toribio  Medina.  Contrihucidn  a  la  historia  de 
la  imprenta  en  Venezuela.  Pedro  Grases,  ed.  Caracas. 
Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  n.d.  73  pp. — Etiition  com¬ 
memorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  Toribio  Medina's 
birth. 
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Emilio  Verdcsio.  Lot  tdealet  de  la  educadSn  popular. 
Montevideo.  Tallcres  Grificos  33.  1950.  208  pp. — A 
modern  doctrine  of  education  by  a  prominent  Uru¬ 
guayan  educator,  with  selected  bibliography. 

English:  Uterature 

R.  T.  Archarya.  Handata  Sahitya.  Rasavangudi.  In¬ 
dian  Institute  of  Culture.  1953.  16  pp.  l/r. — The 
Karnatak  mystics  and  their  songs. 

Lester  G.  Crocker.  Two  Dtderot  Studies :  Ethics  and 
Esthetics.  Baltimore  Md.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1952. 
IX  -f-  127  pp.  $2.50. — The  substance  a.nd  meaning  of 
Diderot's  thought  and  his  place  in  the  history  of  ideas. 

Martti  Haavio.  Vaindmotnen,  Eternal  Sage.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Soderstrclm.  1952.  277  pp.  750  mk. — English- 
language  edition  of  an  important  scholarly  study  of 
the  central  figure  of  the  Kalevala. 

Heinrich  Heine.  Doctor  Faust.  A  Dance  Poem.  Basil 
Ashmore,  tr.  London.  Nevill.  1952.  vi  -J-  64  pp.,  ill. 
10/6. — With  introduction  by  J.  C.  Trewin  and  en¬ 
gravings  by  Hellmuth  Weissenborn. 

T.  B.  Macaulay.  Prose  and  Poetry.  G.  M.  Young,  ed. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  H.arvard  University  Press.  1952.  864 
pp.  $4.75. — Reynard  Library  edition  of  texts  taken 
from  original  sources  with  introductions,  chronologies, 
and  bibliographical  notes  on  all  works  included. 

Marquis  de  Sade.  Selections  from  hit  Writings.  Paul 
Dinnage,  ed.  New  York.  Grove.  1953.  236  pp.  $5. — 
With  Simone  de  Beauvoir's  Mutt  We  Burn  Sade? 

V.  Raghaven.  The  Social  Play  in  Sanskrit.  Rasavan- 
gudi.  Indian  Institute  of  Culture.  1952.  23  pp.  1/8  r. — 
Lecture  on  a  neglected  phase  of  Sanskrit  literature,  one 
which  "challenges  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
country,  ancient  or  modern.” 

Elisabeth  Schneider.  The  Aesthetics  of  William 
Hazlitt.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  n.d.  viii  +  205  pp.  $3.50. — New  printing;  un¬ 
revised  because  author  feels  that  the  work,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1933,  is  still  basically  sound. 

A.  H.  Winsnes.  Sigrid  Undset.  P.  G.  Foote,  tr.  New 
York.  Sheed  &  Ward.  1953.  xi  -|-  258  pp.  +  5  plates. 
$3.-T  he  life  and  work  of  Norway's  great  novelist. 

English:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Aeschylus.  Oresteia.  Richmond  Lattimore,  ed.  and 
tr.  Chicago,  III.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1953.  vii 
-F  171  pp.  $2.50. — New  translations,  with  editor's 
3 1 -page  intrixluction. 

S.  An-Sky.  The  Dyhhuk.  S.  Morris  von  Engel,  tr. 
The  Author.  1953.  xxviii  -f-  68  pp. — Translation  from 
the  Yiddish  of  the  famous  play  which  was  first  staged 
in  1920. 

Antonio  Rrables.  The  Refugee  Centaur.  Edward  & 
Elizabeth  Huberman,  trs.  New  York.  Twayne.  1952. 
245  pp.,  ill.  $3. — Modern  allegory  satirizing  self- 
righteousness  and  defending  individualism  and  free¬ 
dom. 


Anton  Chekhov.  Don  fuan  in  the  Russian  Manner. 
Basil  Ashmore,  tr.  London.  Nevill.  1952.  xii  -J-  120 
pp.  10/6. — With  a  preface  by  Sir  Desmond  Mac- 
Carthy. 

Col.  William  C.  Falkner.  The  White  Rose  of  Mem¬ 
phis.  New  York.  Taylor.  1953.  xxx  -J-  542  pp.  $5. — 
In  the  wake  of  William  Faulkner's  popularity,  here 
is  a  reprint  of  his  great-grandfather's  novel  originally 
published  in  1881. 

Martin  Fiala.  9:15  to  Freedom.  London.  Wingate. 

1952.  135  pp.  $2. — True  story  of  a  mass  escape  from 
Czechoslovakia  to  Germany  via  “freedom  train." 

Themistocles  Hoetis.  The  Man  Who  Went  Away. 
New  York.  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy.  1952.  147  pp.  $2.75. 
— Presents,  with  singular  imagination  and  poetic  in¬ 
sight,  the  unhappy  love  story  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman  musician. 

Henry  James.  The  Sacred  Fount.  New  York.  Grove. 

1953.  xxxii  319  pp.  $4. — With  introductory  essay 
by  Leon  Edel. 

Stephan  I^ckner.  Doomsday  Minus  One.  Janet  S. 
Rrandes,  tr.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The  Author.  1951. 
65  pp. — Divorce  trial  of  Man  and  Woman,  personify¬ 
ing  man's  crimes  of  war,  greed,  etc.,  and  the  forces 
that  try  to  restrain  him,  yet  yield. 

Fj'nest  Lacy.  Chatterton.  Louis  Filler,  ed.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  The  Editor.  1952.  38  pp.  $1.50. — Intrrxluction  to 
and  text  of  a  neglected  dramatic  masterpiece. 

Machado  de  Assis.  Dom  Catmurro.  Helen  Caldwell, 
tr.  New  York.  Noonday.  1953.  283  pp.  $3.50. — With 
short  intnxluction  by  Waldo  Frank. 

Robert  Musil.  The  Man  Without  Qualities.  Eithne 
Wilkins,  Ernst  Kaiser,  trs.  New  York.  Coward  Mc¬ 
Cann.  1953.  XXXV  -J-  365  pp.  $4. — German  original 
Der  ,Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften;  one-third  of  novel  only. 

Giovanni  Verga.  The  House  hy  the  Medlar  Tree. 
Eric  Mosbacher,  tr.  New  York.  Grove.  1953.  247  pp. 
$3.50. — A  new  and  readable  version  of  /  malapoglia. 

Alfred  de  Vigny.  The  Military  Necessity.  Humphrey 
Hare,  tr.  New  York.  Grove.  1953.  xxix  -J-  209  pp.  $3 
— English  version  of  Servitude  et  grandeur  militaires. 

English:  Verse 

Stephen  Graham,  ed.  100  Best  Poems  in  the  English 
Language.  London.  Benn.  1952.  288  pp.  10/6. — Col¬ 
lections  of  familiar  poems,  most  of  which  can  be  found 
in  any  college  text-anthology  of  English  verse. 

Rolfe  Humphries,  tr.  The  Gypsy  Ballads  of  Garcia 
Ijorca.  Bloomington,  Ind.  University  of  Indiana  Press. 
1953.  64  pp.  $2.75. — The  gypsy  ballads  and  the  three 
historical  romances,  with  short  intrmluction  by  L.  R. 
Lind. 

James  Boyer  May,  ed.  Eight  American  Poets.  An¬ 
thology  1952,  London.  Villiers.  1952.  68  pp.  $1.25. — 
Works  of  Kenneth  Lawrence  Beaudoin,  Thomas  H. 
Carter,  George  P.  Elliott,  Scott  Greer,  William  Pillin, 
James  Schevill,  Felix  N.  Stefanile  and  Harold  Witt. 
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Mftncal  Diversions  of  a  Sexagenarian.  Brisbane.  The 
Authr)r.  1952.  31  pp. — Privately  printed  collection  of 
verses  inspired  by  everyday  happenings. 

English:  Essays  and  Reporting 

E.  A.  Beller,  M.  duP.  Lee,  Ir.,  eds.  Selections  from 
Bayle's  Dictionary.  Princeton,  N.  ].  Princeton  University 
Press.  1952.  xxxiv  -{-ill  pp.  %(>. — Account  of  Bayle's 
life,  discussion  of  his  writings,  estimate  of  his  impor¬ 
tance,  and  eighteen  articles  selected  from  English 
edition  (1734-1738)  of  the  Dictionnaire. 

H.-J.  Duteil.  The  Great  American  Parade.  Fletcher 
Pratt,  tr.  New  York.  Twayne.  1953.  321  pp.  $3.75. — 
"That  strange  portrait  of  America  that  Europe  accepts." 

Rudolf  Flesch,  ed.  and  comp.  Best  Articles  1953. 
New  York.  Hermitage.  1953.  351  pp.  $3.50. — 25  most 
memorable  articles  of  1952  by  such  authors  as  Na¬ 
thaniel  Benchley,  Randall  Jarrell,  Allicrt  Q.  Maisel,  et  al. 

Gordon  Hall  Gerould.  Chaucerian  Essays.  Princeton, 
N.  I.  Princeton  University  Press.  1952.  103  pp.  $2. — 
Attempts  to  balance  Chaucer’s  limitations  against  his 
merits  as  a  poet,  and  thus  to  make  a  true  estimate  of 
his  stature. 

Dumas  Malone,  ed.  The  feffersonian  Heritage.  Bf>s- 
ton.  Mass.  Beacon.  1953.  165  pp.  -f-  13  plates.  $3.50. 
— Texts  of  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  given  in  the 
autumn  of  1952  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Association  of  Falucational  Broadcasters. 

Maurice  J.  Thomas,  et  al.  Climate  for  l.^arning. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press.  1953. 
110  pp.  $2. — Third  series  of  lectures  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  the  Tri-State  Area  School  Study  Council 
delivered  February — May,  1952. 

English:  Arts 

Victor  Hammer.  A  Theory  of  Architecture.  New 
York.  Wittenborn,  Schultx.  1952.  94  pp.  $4.80. — The 
second  chapter  of  Hammer's  A  Platonic  Dialog,  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  in  a  limited  edition. 

E.  A.  Heiniger.  Masterpieces  of  Photography.  Vaduz. 
1'ransatlantic.  1952.  52  pp.,  ill. — 52  of  Heininger's 
best  photographs  with  texts  by  R.  A.  l.angford. 

Swiss  Stained  Glass  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  from 
the  Church  of  Kdntgtfelden.  laindon.  Batsford.  1 949. 
3 1  pp.  -J-  I6  plates. — Excellent  plates  with  introduction 
by  M.  Stettler  on  the  historical,  cultural,  and  artistic 
background. 

English:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Ludwig  Bieler,  ed.  and  tr.  The  Wor^s  of  St.  Patrick^. 
St.  Secundinus:  Hymn  on  St.  Patrick^.  Westminster, 
Md.  Newman.  1 953.  v  -f-  121  pp.  $2.50. — Translations 
of  extant  works  of  St.  Patrick,  plus  introduction  and 
bibliography. 

Robert  Ernst  Dickhoff.  Agharta.  Boston,  Mass.  Hum¬ 
phries.  1951.  I06  pp.,  ill.  -J-  16  plates.  $2.50. — Teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Sungam  Red  Lama  (Dickhoff),  an  apostle 
of  Buddhism. 


Charles  Hartshorne.  Reality  as  Social  Process.  Boston, 
Mass.  Beacon.  1 953.  223  pp.  $4. — Studies  in  meta¬ 
physics  and  religion;  foreword  by  William  Ernest 
Hocking. 

H.  Mutschmann,  K.  Wentersdorf.  Shakespeare  and 
Catholicism.  New  York.  Sheed  &  Ward.  1952.  xvii  -|- 
446  pp.  $6. — German  original  reviewed  in  B.  A.  17 -2, 

p.  168. 

Samuel  Reiss.  The  Universe  of  Meaning.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1953.  xi  -|-  227  pp.  $3.75. — The 
various  aspects  of  the  relation  of  meaning  to  its  symbol 
or  expression. 

English:  History  and  Biography 

Harold  E.  Briggs,  Ernestine  B.  Briggs.  Nancy  Hanks 
IJncoln.  New  York.  Bookman.  1953.  135  pp.  $2.50. — 
A  portrait  of  the  frontier  woman  who  was  Lincoln’s 
"angel  mother." 

Fritz  Ernst.  European  Switzerland.  Cecil  Clifford 
Palmer,  tr.  Zurich.  Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1951.  75  pp. 
$1.50. — A  short  inventory  of  Swiss  values  which  seem, 
to  the  author,  to  have  European  validity. 

O.  C.  Gangoly.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  Quincentenary 
Tribute.  Bangalore.  Indian  Institute  of  Culture.  1952. 
18  pp. — "Myriad-minded  genius." 

Mary  B.  Graff.  Mandarin  on  the  St.  fohns.  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  University  of  Florida  Press.  1953.  xv  -J-  128 
pp.  -f-  17  plates.  $3.75. — Chronicle  of  the  career  of  a 
little  village  situated  near  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Robert  A.  Graham,  S.  J.  The  Rite  of  the  Double 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  Rome.  The  Hague.  Nijoff.  1952. 
xii  -f-  110  pp.  6  fl. — Diplomatic  attitude  toward  the 
Papacy  in  the  crucial  years  immediately  following  the 
crisis  of  1870. 

Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie,  fohn  McMillan.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press.  1952.  x  + 
296  pp.,  ill.  $3. — Story  of  the  "Apostle  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  the  West"  (1752-1833). 

Charles  Tabb  Hazelrigg.  IJterary  Pioneer:  A  Bio¬ 
graphical  Study  of  fames  A.  Hill  house.  New  York. 
BtMikman.  1953.  226  pp.  -f-  2  plates.  $4. — "Life  and 
works”  of  a  forerunner  of  the  19th-century  New  Eng¬ 
land  literary  renaissance. 

Norman  Hillson.  Alexander  of  Tunis.  I.ondon.  Allen. 
1952.  252  pp.  -J-  13  plates.  18/. — “A  full-length  por¬ 
trait  of  Britain's  most  distinguished  soldier-statesman.” 

Walter  H.  Kaufmann.  Monarchism  in  the  U'eimar 
Republic.  New  York.  Bcxikman.  1953.  305  pp.  $4. — 
Carefully  written  history  of  the  futile  struggle  of  demo¬ 
crats  against  monarchist  and  totalitarian  forces  during 
the  critical  years  1923-33. 

Constantine  Krypton.  The  Northern  Sea  Route.  New 
York.  Research  Program  on  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  1953.  ix  -f- 
194  pp.  +  I  map.  $2.25. — Its  place  in  Russian  eco 
nomic  history  before  1917. 

Jean  Mesnard.  Pascal,  His  IJfe  and  Works.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1952.  xvi  -f  210  pp.  + 
4  plates.  $3.75. — English  translation  plus  foreword  by 
Msgr.  Ronald  Knox. 
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I.  Mirchuk,  cd.  Uk^ratne  and  Its  People.  Munich. 
Ukrainun  Free  University  Press.  1949.  vii  +  280  pp., 
ill.  -F  1  mjp. — Designed  to  acquaint  the  English  reader 
with  the  Ukrainian  people,  their  territory  and  their 
achievements  in  public  life. 

Clarke  Oiney.  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  Historical 
Painter.  Athens,  Ga.  University  of  Georgia  Press.  1952. 
XV  -f*  ^09  pp.,  ill.  $5. — Haydon's  place  in  the  history 
of  art,  his  importance  as  a  pioneer  in  social  concepts 
of  art,  his  success  and  failure  as  a  painter  and  as  a  man. 

Oystein  Ore.  Cardano  the  Gambling  Scholar.  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  |.  Princeton  University  Press.  1953.  xiv  -f-  249 
pp.,  ill.  +  4  plates.  $4. — Biography  of  the  developer 
of  the  first  theory  on  games  of  chance,  with  English 
translation  of  his  Booh  ott  Games  of  Chance. 

Lacey  H.ildwin  Smith.  Tudor  Prelates  and  Politics. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  1953.  ix  + 
333  pp.  $5. — Penetrating  study  of  the  degeneration 
from  progressive  conservatism  to  reaction  of  the  con¬ 
servative  bishops  under  Henry  Vlll. 

Edward  I.ar(Kque  Tinker.  Two-Gun  fournalism  in 
Sew  Orleans.  Worcester,  Mass.  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  1952.  30  pp. — “Verbal  photograph  album”  of 
the  journalists  of  Old  New  Orleans. 

llza  Veith.  The  Physician:  Priest,  Craftsman,  or 
Philosopher.  Bangalore.  Indian  Institute  of  Culture. 
1952.  12  pp. — In  ancient  Greece,  the  physician  was  all 
these. 

Francis  Williams.  Ernest  Bet/in.  London.  Hutchin¬ 
son.  1952.  ii  +  288  pp.  $4.50. — “Portrait  of  a  great 
Englishman.” 

Bernard  ZifTer.  Poland:  History  and  Historians.  New 
York.  Mid-European  Studies  Center.  1952.  107  pp. 
$1.50. — Presenting  Poland's  remarkable  achievements 
in  history  up  to  World  War  II. 

English:  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Caleb  Perry  Patterson.  The  Constitutional  Principles 
of  Thomas  fefferson.  Austin,  Tex.  University  of  Texas 
Press.  1953.  xi  -|-  211  pp.  $4. — Compact  presentation 
and  incisive  analysis  of  his  basic  political  thought. 

Roy  H.  Pearce.  The  Savages  of  America.  Baltimore, 
Md.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.  1953.  xv  +  252 
pp.  $4. — A  study  of  the  Indian  and  the  idea  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

T.  Lynn  Smith,  ed.  Living  in  the  Later  Years.  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  University  of  Florida  Press.  1952.  x  -J-  176 
pp,  ill.  $2.50. — Report  on  the  Second  Annual  Southern 
Conference  on  Gerontology  held  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  January  1952. 

Roger  J.  Williams.  Free  and  Unequal.  Austin,  Tex. 
University  of  Texas  Press.  1953.  xiii  -f-  177  pp.,  ill. 
$3.50. — An  internationally  known  scientist  discusses 
the  biological  basis  of  individual  liberty. 

English:  Public  Questions 

Anglo- Jewish  Association,  eds.  Germany's  New 
Satis.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1951.  x  -{- 


76  pp.  $2.75. — Evaluation  of  the  political  situation  in 
West  Germany. 

Ernest  Benn.  The  State,  the  Enemy.  London.  Benii. 
1953.  175  pp.  12/6. — Endeavors  to  show  that  the 
State  is  and  always  must  be  unsuited  for  many  of  thr 
purposes  for  which  the  StKialists  have  used  it. 

E.  M.  Hough.  UNESCO  and  World  Unity  and  Peace. 
Basavangudi.  Indian  Institute  of  Culture.  1952.  18  pp. 
1/r. — R^um6  of  UNESCO’s  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

William  Juhasz.  Blueprint  for  a  Red  Generation. 
New  York.  Mid-European  Studies  Center.  1952.  101 
pp.  $.50. — The  philosophy,  methods,  and  practices  of 
Communist  education  as  imposed  on  captive  Hungary. 

Luis  Quintanilla.  Pan  Americanism  and  Democracy. 
Boston,  Mass.  Boston  University  Press.  1952.  iii  -f-  53 
pp.  $1.50. — Quintanilla's  answer  to  the  question:  “Why 
does  not  the  Organization  of  American  States  inter¬ 
vene  in  striking  cases  of  the  violation  of  human  rights 
or  of  assaults  on  the  democratic  processes?” 

Dagolsert  Runes.  The  Soviet  Impact  on  Society.  New 
York.  1953.  xvii  -|-  202  pp.  $3.75. — An  examination 
of  cultural  and  social  changes  brought  about  by  the 
materialization  of  Marxian  ideology,  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  question:  “Have  these  changes  raised  hu¬ 
man  standards?” 

The  Saar,  Key  to  European  Unity.  Saarbrucken.  Saar 
Government  Information  Office.  1953.  66  pp.,  ill.  -J- 
1  map. — Well-d<{cumented  study  of  the  status  of  the 
Saar. 

J.  Stalin.  Economic  Problems  of  Socialism  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Moscow.  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House.  1952.  104  pp. — I  he  late  Chief  of  the  Russian 
state  airs  his  views  on  socialist  economics. 

John  H.  Williams.  Economic  Stability  in  a  Changing 
World.  New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1953.  vii 
+  284  pp.  $5. — Essays  on  current  economic  problems, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  by  the  Nathaniel  Ropes 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  of  Harvard  University. 

English:  Reference  Booths 

Francisco  Aguilera,  ed.  Handbooh  of  Latin  American 
Studies:  1949.  Gainesville,  Fla.  University  of  Florida 
Press.  1952.  xii  -J-  289  2-col.  pp.  $7. — Cumulative  and 
permanent  reference  material  in  the  fields  of  I-atin 
American  social  sciences  and  humanities  prepared  by 
the  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Bertrand  Russell's  Dictionary  of  Mind,  Matter  and 
Morals.  Lester  E.  Denonn,  ed.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1952.  xiv  -J-  290  pp.  $5. — More  than  1,000 
definitions,  opinions,  thoughts;  selected  from  100  of 
his  works  and  alphabetically  arranged. 

Helen  Miller  Davis.  Constitutions,  Electoral  Imws, 
Treaties  of  States  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.  Duke  University  Press.  2nd  ed.,  1953.  xxii 
-J-  541  pp.  $7.50. — With  additions  covering  the  post- 
World  War  II  period. 
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G.  H.  Dury.  Map  Interpretation.  London.  Pitman. 
1952.  xi  -f-  203  pp.,  ill.  +  4  plates.  15/. — Technical 
manual  for  beginners,  with  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
to  know  physical  geography. 

Donald  Gallup.  T.  5.  Eliot.  A  Bibliography.  New 
York.  Harcourt.  Brace.  1953.  xi  -f-  177  PP- 1^- — Covers 
all  his  work,  including  periodical  contributions  and 
foreign  traiulations. 

Geoffrey  Handley-Taylor,  comp.  A  Selected  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  Literature  Relating  to  Nursery  Rhyme  Re¬ 
form.  London.  True  Aim.  1952.  9  pp.  1/. — Title  self- 
explanatory. 

Michael  Martin,  Leonard  Gelber.  The  New  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  History.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1952.  vi  695  2-col  pp.  $10. — Handy  refer¬ 
ence  work  covering  American  History  from  the  early 
colonial  period  to  mid- 1952. 

Bernice  Matlowsky.  The  Modernist  Trend  in  Span- 
uh-American  Poetry.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan  American 
Union.  1952.  v  -f-  26  pp.  $.25. — Critical  bibliography 
on  thirteen  modernist  poets. 

The  Middle  East.  London.  F.uropa.  3rd  ed.,  1953. 
XIV  -h  130  2-col.  pp.  $11.50. — All-purpose  reference 
book  giving  authoritative  and  up-to-date  information 
about  this  vital  region. 

M.  Shah,  ed.  Pakistan  latbour  Year  Booh  1^52. 
Karachi.  Pakistan  Labour  Publications.  1952.  viii 
533  pp.,  ill.  27/6. — *‘A  factual  and  statistical  annual 
of  labour  conditions  in  Pakistan.” 

Jirina  Sztachova,  comp.  Mid-Europe.  A  Selective 
Bibliography.  New  York.  Mid-European  Studies  Cen¬ 
ter.  1953.  197  pp.  $3. — More  than  1,700  entries;  ex¬ 
cludes  belles  lettres  and  periodicals. 

P.  G.  Woodcock,  comp.  Short  Dictionary  of  Myth¬ 
ology.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1953.  156  pp. 
$3.75. — Popular  classical  and  mythological  dictionary 
for  the  general  reader. 

English:  Travel 

R.  |.  C.  Broadhurst,  ed.  and  tr.  The  Travels  of  Ibn 
fubayr.  London.  Jonathan  Cape.  1952.  130  pp.  -|~  2 
maps.  12/. — Critical  edition  and  scholarly  translation 
of  the  account  of  a  wise  and  shrewd  Spanish  Moor's 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina  over  800  years  ago. 

Archie  Carr.  High  fungles  and  Ij}w.  Gainesville, 
Fla.  University  of  Florida  Press.  1953.  xvii  +  226  pp., 
ill.  4*  plates.  $1.50. — A  young  naturalist’s  account 
of  several  years  spent  in  the  little-known  byways  of 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

Ralph  Dutton.  Normandy  and  Brittany.  London. 
Batsford.  1953.  261  pp.,  ill.  -1-  65  plates.  18/. — A  skil¬ 
fully  written,  readable  guide  to  these  two  provinces  by 
the  well  informed  author  of  The  Land  of  France. 

Alfred  Firth.  French  Life  and  landscape.  U:Southern 
France.  London.  Elek.  1953.  118  pp.  +  32  plates.  18/. 
— Friendly,  informative  guide  to  the  geography,  hu- 
tory  and  economy  of  the  country,  and  the  characteru- 
tics  of  its  people. 


Walter  Lowrie.  Enchanted  Island.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1953.  200  pp.  $3. — Rhapsodic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wonders  of  Ischia. 

Eileen  Molony,  ed.  Portraits  of  Towns.  London.  Dob¬ 
son.  1952.  121  pp.  +  11  plates.  10/6. — Essays  on  the 
essence  of  eleven  English,  Irish  and  Scottish  cities. 

Peter  Riism^ller.  Rebild.  Karen  Randolf,  tr.  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Hassing.  1952.  118  pp.,  ill. — Commemorates 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  first  Rebild  Festival,  where 
Danish-born  Americans  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Vacation  Guide.  Chicago,  III.  Rand  McNally.  1953. 
128  pp.,  ill.  $1.50. — Plans  trans-continental  tours  and 
gives  special  points  of  interest  in  each  state. 

English:  Science 

Carl  G.  Hartman.  Possums.  Austin,  Tex.  University 
of  Texas  Press.  1952.  xiii  +  171  pp.,  ill.  $6. — A  rare 
combination  of  scientific  accuracy  and  complete  read¬ 
ability  which  tells  the  story  of  the  possum. 

S.  Lakshmipathi.  Ayurvedic  School  of  Medicine. 
Basavangudi.  Indian  Institute  of  Culture.  1952.  11  pp. 
I/r. — Defense  of  Ayurveda  as  a  “perfect  science,"  one 
which  pre-dates,  and  is  superior  to,  mexiern  medicine. 

Bertha  Mueller,  tr.  Goethe's  Botanical  Writings. 
Honolulu.  University  of  Hawaii  Press.  1952.  x  -J-  258 
pp.,  ill.  $5. — An  opportunity  for  the  English-speaking 
world  to  meet  Goethe  the  Kientist. 

George  Gaylord  Simpson.  Life  of  the  Past.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1953.  xii  +  198 
pp.,  ill.  $1. — An  introduction  to  paleontology  written 
for  the  intelligent  layman. 

English:  Miscellaneous 

Ellen  Andersen.  Folh  Costumes  in  Denmark.  Birthe 
Andersen,  tr.  Copenhagen.  Hassing.  1952.  30  pp.  + 
36  plates. — History  and  description  of  festival  cos¬ 
tumes,  with  excellent  plates,  some  in  color. 

Mary  Buchanan.  The  Children's  Village.  London. 
Bannisdale.  1951.  32  pp.  -f-  32  plates.  $1.50. — The 
origin  and  development  of  the  International  Pestalozzi 
Children’s  Village  in  Switzerland. 

CED  and  Economic  Research  in  College-Community 
Centers.  New  York.  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment.  1952.  28  pp.,  ill. — Concerning  the  establishment 
of  college-community  economic  research  centers  in  the 
United  States. 

Fortieth  Annual  Report  1951.  American-Scandinav- 
ian  Foundation,  n.d.  56  pp.,  ill. — Detailed  report  of  the 
Foundation’s  many  activities. 

Freddy  Grisewood.  The  World  Goes  By.  London. 
Seeker  Sc  Warburg.  1952.  256  pp.  $3.25. — The  auto¬ 
biography  of  a  famous  English  radio  personality. 

Marie  Nocle  Kelly,  comp.  Picture  Book  of  Russia. 
London.  Country  Life.  1952.  80  pp.,  ill.  $3.50. — 123 
excellent  photographs  of  scenes  in  all  parts  of  Russia. 
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Edward  Lynam.  The  Mapma^er’s  Art.  London. 
Uatchworth.  1953.  xii  HO  pp.,  ill.  21/. — Etsayt  on 
the  history  of  maps. 

Eric  Parker,  comp.  An  Angler’s  Garland.  London. 
Carroll  &  Nicholson.  2nd  ed.,  1952.  320  pp.  10/6. — 
Anthology  of  poems  and  essays  on  fishing;  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1920. 

Koppel  S.  Pinson,  ed.  Vit'o  Annual  of  fetsnsh  Social 
Saence.  Vll.  New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute. 
1953.  304  pp.  -f-  2  plates. — Commemorating  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Yitskhok  Leybush  Peretz 
(1852-1915). 

Bertrand  Russell.  The  Good  Cititen’s  Alphabet.  Lon¬ 
don.  Gaberbocchus.  1953.  54  pp.,  ill.  8/6. — An  ironical 
socio-political  alphabet  book  for  moderns. 

Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland, 
eds.  Twenty-Eighth  Report.  Baltimore,  Md.  1953.  94 
pp.  SI. — The  Society's  1952  activities  plus  articles  on 
Germans  in  Maryland. 

Finnish:  Fiction 

Ileikki  Lounaja.  Maaton  Mies.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1952.  168  pp.  400  mks. — Short  stories  dealing  with  the 
lives  of  the  Finnish  backwoodsmen;  not  quite  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  their  author's  talent  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Sakari  Palsi.  Mind  Sain  Kul(on  Kiinni.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1951.  146  pp.  420  mks. — Amusing  tales  of  a 
Finnish  farm  boy's  escapades  by  an  author  who  has 
been  called  a  Finnish  Mark  Twain,  and  nut  without 
reason. 

Finnish:  Travel 

Sinikka  Kallio-Visapaa.  Santiagan  Simpukka.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1952.  1,000  mks. — Travels  in  Spain  with 
dips  into  history  and  discussions  of  painting  and  archi¬ 
tecture  along  with  speculations  on  the  origin  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  cockle-shell  of  Santiago. 

Valentin.  Tuolla  Puolen  IJmpopon.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1952.  174  pp.  450  mk. — Interesting  account  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  through  South  Africa,  with  observatioru  on  cur¬ 
rent  political  problems  there. 

Finnish:  Miscellaneous 

lohn  E.  Ketonen.  ll^uiiuuden  l(ellot.  Helsinki.  Kar- 
lalan  Maakunta.  1952.  238  pp. — A  collection  of  verse, 
distinguished  more  by  its  nostalgic  longing  for  the 
lost  territories  of  Karelia  than  by  its  intrinsic  poetical 
quality. 

Erkki  Levanto.  Erdmetsdn  Lumoista.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1952.  128  pp.  350  mks. — Pleasing  story  of  a 
winter  spent  in  the  northern  wilderness  on  the  border 
of  Lapland  by  a  young  city-dweller  in  the  company  of 
an  experienced  wo<xJsman. 

Erkki  Tanttu.  Asiatta  Toiteen.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1952.  420  mks.  160  pp. — Examples  of  a  large  number 
of  folk  sayings  from  various  Finnish  dialects. 

K.  M.  Wallenius.  Mietten  Meri.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1952.  356  pp.  900  mks. — Lively  narratives  telling  of 
seal  hunters,  fishermen  and  Lapps  on  and  off  the  Arctic 
coast  of  northern  Europe;  good  illustrations  by  Tanttu. 


Italian:  Fiction 

Corrado  Alvaro.  Vent’anni.  Milano.  Bompiani.  New 
ed.,  1953.  234  pp.  850  I. — Reprint  of  one  of  the  earlier 
novels  by  the  famous  Calabrian  author. 

Giovanni  Bassan.  It  paradigma.  Milano.  Gastaldi. 
1952.  61  pp.  300  1. — Verse  drama  in  the  traditional 
manner  with  an  Indian  setting  and  a  gcxxl  dose  of 
Buddhist  philosophy. 

Palmira  Melesi  Fanti.  Lo  vita  cemanda  cos).  Milano. 
Gastaldi.  1951.  121  pp.  350  1. — An  orphan  boy  escapes 
from  his  grandparent's  shop  to  his  uncle's  Roman  villa, 
where  his  artistic  and  intellectual  tastes  are  encouraged 
and  satisfied. 

Alfredo  Panzini.  La  lanterna  di  Diogene.  Milano. 
Mondaduri.  New  ed.,  1952.  161  pp.  250  I. — Collection 
of  kaleidoscopic  Reitebilder  which  first  appeared  in 
1907. 

Raul  Radice.  Vita  comica  di  Corinna.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  New  ed.,  1952.  249  pp.  800  I. — Reprint  of  a 
novel  first  published  in  1934. 

G.  Thblozan.  ll  sapore  del  pane.  Milano.  Gastaldi. 
1952.  80  pp.  300  1. — Collection  of  short  stories  com¬ 
bining  fantasy  and  realism  and  dominated  by  a  diffuse 
feeling  of  bitterness  against  injustice  and  inequality. 

Italian:  Verse 

Guido  Cavani.  Solitudini.  Modena.  Ferraguti.  1950. 
48  pp.  200  1. — Verses  of  haunting  melancholy  beauty, 
inspired  by  solitary  meditation. 

Gemma  Maria  Chiaponi.  ".  .  .  e,  al  di  sopra,  Tan- 
turro."  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  64  pp.  200  1. — Poetic 
musings  on  reality  and  illustion,  light  and  darkness, 
the  joys  and  ironies  of  life. 

Domenico  Costantino.  Ijtmpade  accete.  Milano.  Gas¬ 
taldi.  1952.  45  pp.  200  1. — Poems  of  a  spiritual  nature 
best  described  by  one  of  their  titles,  Agonia  della 
tperanta. 

Febulo.  Aloe  tulla  ghiaia.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952. 
47  pp.  200  I. — Reflections  on  the  mystery,  the  fatigue 
and  agony  encountered  along  life's  way,  the  doubts 
.and  fears  of  the  wayfarer  as  he  journeys  toward  the 
tomb. 

Gaetano  Fratini.  l.e  vacante  dei  desideri.  Milano. 
Gastaldi.  1952.  63  pp.  200  I. — Short  poems  grouped 
under  the  headings  Acqueforti,  Incitioni,  Sonetti,  Min- 
uetli,  etc. 

Sanzio  Martignani.  Moment!.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952. 
29  pp.  150  1. — Collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  the 
most  stirring  and  striking  of  which  is  Garibaldi  e  i 
mille. 

Armando  Mazza.  Lelia,  la  tpota  perduta.  Milano. 
Gastaldi.  1952.  35  pp. — Memorial  volume  of  verse 
dedicated  to  Lelia  Cavalli  on  the  third  anniversary  of 
her  death. 

Anna  Soggiu.  Soltanto  le  parole.  Milano.  Gastaldi. 
1952.  72  pp.  250  1. — Brief  poetic  revelations  of  emo¬ 
tional  states,  together  with  versified  miniatures  of 
various  manifestations  of  nature. 
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Diego  Valeri.  Poesie  pecchtc  e  nuove.  Milano.  Mon- 
<ladori.  4th  ed.,  1952.  123  pp.  600  I. — Collection  of 
verse  first  published  in  1930  and  now  reprinted  as  a 
part  of  Mondadori's  new  series  of  modern  verse,  “Lo 
Specchkj." 

Italian:  Memoirs 

A.  G.  Rossi.  (Urotondo.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  37 
pp.  200  I. — Notes  of  Italian  soldier  who  participated 
in  the  North  African  campaign. 

Augusto  Villa.  Vita  pissuta.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952. 
77  pp.  300  I. — Autobiographical  episodes  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  life  of  a  civil  engineer  beginning  in  pre- World 
War  days  and  continuing  to  the  present. 

Italian:  Reference 

F.ditori  hhrai-cartolthrai  e  hthltotecke  d' Italia  195  i. 
Milano.  S.  A.  B.  H.  1952.  183  2-col.  pages.  2,500  I.— 
('atalogue  listing  over  10,000  addresses  of  book  and 
music  publishers,  booksellers,  and  libraries. 

F.lenco  dci  quotidiam  e  periodici  italiani  I95i.  Mi¬ 
lano.  S.  A.  B.  F.  1953.  132  2-col.  pp.  1,000  1.— Cata¬ 
logue  listing  information  on  4,000  Italun  periodicals 
and  dally  newspapers. 

Portuguese:  Miscellaneous 

Bolfiim  Bihliogrdfico  1952.  Sao  Paulo.  Biblioteca 
Publica  Municipal.  1952.  331  pp. — Short  articles  about 
library  problems  plus  list  of  b<K>ks  received  from  |uly  1 
to  September  30,  1948. 

Jos^  Candido  M.  Carvalho.  Sotat  de  Viagem  ao  Rio 
Negro.  Rio  de  janeiro.  Museu  Nacional.  1952.  92  pp. 
-f-  1 1  plates. — Diary  of  a  scientist  covering  a  river 
voyage  through  a  little-known  region  of  northern  Bra¬ 
zil,  ground  covered  a  century  ago  by  the  English 
naturalist  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Notes  geographical 
and  anthropological. 

Antonio  Vieira.  Ohrat  Eicolhidas.  VII:  Ohras  Vdriat 
(V).  Antdnio  Sergio,  Hernani  Cidade,  eds.  Lisboa.  Si 
da  Costa.  1953.  xxiii  234  pp. — Vieira’s  many-faceted 
mind  is  revealed  by  works  of  various  types,  with  good 
introductions  and  notes  by  the  editors. 

Swedish:  Miscellaneous 

Sigfrid  Durango.  Faglarna  i  Fdrg.  StiMrkholm.  Geber. 
1952.  221  pp.,  ill. — t)ne  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pages  of  color  prints  of  many  birds  plus  brief  notes  on 
the  habits  of  each  species. 

Bengt-Olof  I^ndin.  Iniekleri  Fdrg.  St«kholm.  Alm- 
qvist  i  Wiksell.  1953.  118  pp.,  ill.  9.75  kr. — Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  (xxket-size  volume  on  insect  life. 

U ({rainian :  Miscellaneous 

Kateryna  Antonovych.  Folia  ukraiint' ^oji  Zin^y  p 
prati  u.t'.u.  Winnipeg.  UVAN.  1953.  16  pp.  $.50. — 
I'he  role  of  Ukrainian  women  in  the  founding  of  the 
Ukrainian  Free  University. 


Jurij  Sercch.  Kost'  Myxai'cuk.  Winnipeg.  UVAN. 
1952.  39  pp.  $.50. — Short  studies  in  Ukrainian  dia¬ 
lectology,  morphology,  and  phonetics. 

Various:  Miscellaneous 

Victor  R.  Staby,  ed.  Dantit  Almanal(  1953.  Blair, 
Neb.  Lutheran  Publishing  House.  1952.  129  pp.,  ill. 
— Notices  of  interest  to  Danish  Lutherans  in  the  USA. 

H.  L.  Eibink-Van  Beusichem,  J.  Z.  Baruch.  Flet 
ukoolkwd.  Amsterdam.  Arbeiderspers.  1950.  87  pp. — 
General  study  of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical 
problems  encountered  in  dealing  with  school-age  chil¬ 
dren. 

Paraskeuas  1.  Meliopoulos.  Ho  Kottuphat  ho  Kur- 
Kottat,  hoi  alia  Mahedoniha.  Thessalonika.  Stougian- 
nakes.  1952.  70  pp. — Interesting  collection  of  folk  tales 
from  Greek  Macedonia  which  reflect  moods  of  the 
local  population,  their  simple  faith  in  God  and  the 
Saints. 

Franciscus  Dander,  S.  J.  Summarium  Tractatus  Dog- 
matici.  De  Gratia  Salpatorit.  Innsbruck.  Rauch.  1953. 
78  pp.,  ill.  18  s. — Catholic  doctrine  of  grace  explained 
by  a  Jesuit. 

Gabriela  Pianko,  ed.  Filologia  Klasyctna  w  Polsce. 
Warszawa.  Ministerstwa  Szkolnictwa  Wyzszego.  1952. 
91  pp.  15  zl. — “Bibliograha  za  lata  1945-1949." 

M.  Ocorgin.  Pitma  o  nexnaehitelnom.  New  York. 
Chekhov.  1952.  xxvi  +  389  pp.  $3. — These  occasional 
letters  of  a  lonely  man  reflect  the  private  thoughts  of 
a  nostalgic  Russian  6migr^  who  views  the  world 
through  the  prism  of  Parisian  culture. 

Multi-Lingual:  Miscellaneous 

Fiierhard  B^kmann,  Harald  Busch,  eds.  Germany. 
The  South — The  West — The  North.  Robert  H.  Loch- 
ner,  tr.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Umschau.  1950.  viii  200 
plates.  24.50  dm. — 200  exquisite  photographs  of  Ger¬ 
many  with  English-German  captions. 

H.  C.  Broholm,  ed.  Dantl(e  Oldtager.  IV;  Yngre 
Brontealder.  Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1953.  104  pp. 

75  plates. — Pictures  and  descriptions  of  late  Bronze 
Age  relics. 

Romaine  Brooks.  Portraits — Tableaux — Dessins. 
Mulhouse.  Braun.  1952.  52  pp.,  ill. — Short  introduction 
by  Elisabeth  de  Gramont. 

Rolf  King,  el  al.,  eds.  Goethe  on  Human  Creatipe- 
nets  and  Other  Goethe  Essays.  Athens,  Ga.  University 
of  Georgia  Press.  1950.  xxvii  -J-  252  pp.,  ill.  $5. — 
Essays  by  L.  A.  Willoughby,  G.  Fricke,  M.  O.  Mauderli, 
G.  Sebba,  A.  D.  Gracfle,  Carlo  Rudino,  W.  Schaber  and 
R.  King. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  From  the  Remains  of  Count 
C.  W.  ].  B.  Leishman,  tr.  London.  Hogarth.  1952.  viii 
63  pp.  8/6. — English  translation  beside  German 
originals;  short  introduction  by  translator. 
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To  readers  throughout  the  world,  to  its  founding  Director, 
Joseph  August  Brandt,  to  its  staff  members,  past  and  present, 
and  to  the  University  which  has  sponsored  its  activities,  the 
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